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Many are the books treating of the religion reveal¬ 
ed by Zarathushtra in primitive Iran. But in none of 
them it is presented as in this volume. The chief 
object aimed at by the writer is to carefully examine 
the doctrines contained in the Avesta and to clearly 
show, especially to his co-religionists, how far they 
are serviceable and helpful to elevate man’s mind, to 
cultivate healthy feelings, to secure peace and order, 
in a word, to unite man with God and to join man 
with man. 

This being the main object, the Avesta alone is 
taken as the basis of the work. It is frequently 
quoted and referred to in foot-notes. For quota¬ 
tions and references only such passages are selected 
as are clear and intelligible and admit of no dispute. 
Very little is said about the Avestan language. 
Philological discussions are as far as possible avoided. 
The Pahlavi and other writings are referred to but 
vei*y rarely. 

The doctrines contained in the Avesta are divided 
into two classes, into theology and ethics, into all 
that refers to God and all that refers to man, into 
dogmas to be believed and rules of conduct to be 
obeyed. 


PREFACE. 


Before approaching the doctrines it is thought 
necessary to give a short account of their originator 
Zaratliushtra and of the country and of the age in 
which they were first preached and of the progress 
they made after their introduction. 

With regard to these questions all conjectural and 
imaginary theories, all improbable and far-fetched 
conclusions are avoided. Only such arguments are 
urged as are derived from simple facts and well- 
founded and clear evidences. 

Besides, some essential differences between Zara- 
thushtrianism and Vedism and Christianity are 
hinted at in the last chapter. The wholesome effects 
of the Zarathushtrian doctrines on the Hebrew and 
the Mohammadan religions are also slightly touched. 
Here I must own that I do not speak about the dif¬ 
ferences and the effects from first-hand study but 
from the works furnishing the e.xcellent results of the 
comparative study of the most learned and sagacious 
authors. 

Further let me avow that if in any case I exalt 
Zarathushtrianism, it is not on account of want 
of sympathy with other religions than my own 
but out of the intense desire to fulfil the first and 
sacred duty, the duty to seek and speak the truth. 
If also I manifest what appears to the prejudiced 
reader an e.xcessive or a needless warmth of feeling, 
my apology is the strong conviction which I have as 
to the sacredness and excellence of my religion. 

In conclusion, I cannot but acknowledge my deep 
indebtedness to all the authors whose works I have 
either read or used for the preparation of this small 
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treatise. My best and special thanks are indeed due 
to the well-known Iranian scholars whose editions, 
translations and commentaries of the Avestan and the 
Pahlavi texts have helped me in my study and exami¬ 
nation of the subject. May this book, though full of 
defects and short-comings, contribute to the good of 
the Zarathusbtrian Church and its adherents. 


RASTAMJI EDULJI 
DASTOOR PESHOTAN 
SANJANA. 

Chandanwadi, Bombay, 

August 1906 . 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE AVB5TAN PEOPLE. 

TIIBIR ORIGIN-THBIR COUNTRY-THEIR IIOME-THBIR CON- 
STirUTlON-THEIR CHRONOLOGY AND CALENDAR. 


THEIR ORIGIN. 

Avestan nation was one of the oflfeprings of 
the well-known group of Aryan tribes which, 
dispersing and migrating from their home of centuries 
in Central Asia, have been the progenitors of most 
of the great nations of antiquity as also of those 
of modern times most advanced in civilization and 
culture. 


The Avesta itself amply testifies to this. It speaks 
of all Aryan things as good, while it looks down upon 
all that is non-Aryan. * The country which Ahura- 
Mazda created for His chosen people, is called 
Airyana-vaftja * (Irftn, Erfin, Airnn^the land of 
Aryans). Ahura-Mazda created from Gaya-Maretan 
(the first man) the seed and the race of the 


I Yt. xii. 6S aod 69. 


i Vend. I. 3. 
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THE A VESTA N PEOPLE. 


Aryans.* The Yazata Mithra is said to give to the 
Aryan nations a good abode. * 

Philology bears out this evidence of the Aryan 
origin of the Avestan nation. The comparative 
study of great Orientalists has revealed numerous 
close analogies and connections existing between the 
Avestan language and customs and those of other 
Aryan peoples, and has led to the discovery of the 
important fact that the Avestan, the Vedic, the Cel¬ 
tic, the Teutonic, the Greek and the Latin races were 
but diflferent branches of the great Indo-European 
Family. 

THEIR COUNTRY. 

Ancient Iran was a vast quadrilateral extending 
from the Hindukush and the Indus to theTigris. On 
the north it was bounded by the Jaxartes, the Cas¬ 
pian Sea and the valley of the Araxes ; and on its 
south lay the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. 
The great desert which fills the centre of this table¬ 
land, divided it into Eastern and Western Iran. The 
latter was again divided into two parts, the northern 
occupied by Media and the southern by Elam and 
Pirs, the modem Ffirs, the Persis of the Greeks. 
On the western side the plateau of Iran was protected 
by the Zagros mountains. This chain formed a 
natural barrier and was the best possible protection 
against foreign invasion on that side. Turan or 
Turkestan was situated on the northern boundary of 
Eastern Iran and was inhabited by a people hostile 
to the Iranians. As we shall see later on, the 


I Yt. jdU. 87. 


1 Yt. I. 4 
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Turanians are always represented in the Avesta as 
the bitter enemies of the Zarathusbtrians. 

It may be asked : Who were the inhabitants of 
primitive Iran ? The problem is not easily solved ; 
perhaps the best answer is a twofold one; they were 
Aryans and also non-Aryans. The latter element 
was the original population of the land; whereas the 
former had immigrated there from over the Jaxartes 
at the time when their brothers had crossed the 
Hindukush. 

THEIR HOME. 

With our interest in the Avesta it is worth while 
entering at some length into the question as to which 
particulnr part of the vast Iranian table-land was ori¬ 
ginally inhabited by the Avestan nation. It should be 
noted at the outset that owing to a lack of sufficient 
historic data it is almost impossible to get up an 
Avestan geography complete in all its details. How¬ 
ever, the Avesta mentions many places in connection 
with real personages and events ; and its manner 
of describing some of them leaves no doubt that the 
authors had in their minds actual geographical locali¬ 
ties. All the cities, mountains, rivers and lakes 
whose positions have been determined by one means 
or another, lead us to locatethe cradle of the Avestan 
nation in Eastern Iran (modem Afghanistan), 

This is not an easily settled point and will require 
us to wade through various details. It might, there¬ 
fore, be advisable to anticipate the successive steps 
in the reasoning by which we shall attempt to esta¬ 
blish it. They are :— 
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Visht&sp’s kingdom was limited to Eastern Iran.* 

Airyana-vafija and the river D^tya were within 
Visht&sp’s kingdom. 

From the above and other direct evidence 
Airyana-vafeja must be in Eastern Iran. 

The exact situation of Airyana-va€ja is in the 
north of Eastern Iran. 

There is much miscellaneous evidence supporting 
this view. 

We shall begin with determining the situation and 
extent of the kingdom of VishtAsp, one of the earliest 
disciples and the greatest patron of the holy fountain¬ 
head of the Avesta. The Zamy^d Yasht says that 
the most powerful Glory (qaren6) brought into 
existence by Mazda cleaves unto him who grows 
up in the place where lies Lake KSsh (modern 
Zarah) along with the river Haltumant or Helmend. 
In the same Yasht it is stated that the Glory clave 
unto King Visht^p and his Kayftnian race. Presuma¬ 
bly, therefore, the kingdom of the Kayinian king 
VishUsp and of his predecessors must have extended 
over the lands where the river Haitumant, now 
called Helmend, flows. There is not the least 
difference of opinion as to the geographical position of 
Haltumant or Helmend which flows up to this day 
through the region of Seistdn situated in the south¬ 
west of Afghanistan. 

Let us now briefly survey the evidences afforded 
by the Iranian tradition. The Bundahesh which 
more than any other work treats of Avestan geogra- 

1 Prof. A. V. W. J&ckoon, ** Zorouter the Prophet of Aocieot Iren, ” 
Appendix IV. p. 208. 
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phy, locates in Eastern Iran the names that are con¬ 
nected with VishtSsp, as, for instance, Kyinish (Av. 
KSsfl), FrazdAn (Av. Frazdinava), Mount Rfivand (Av. 
Rafivant), Mount R6shan and Mount Miyan-i-dasht.' 
It states that Lake Kyanish, the home of the KaySnian 
race, and Lake Frazdan, on both of which according 
to the Avesta King Vishtasp offered prayer just as he 
did on the river Diitya, are both situated in Sagast&n 
(Seistin). Mount R6vand and Mount R6shan to 
which Visht^p removed the Fire Fr6bak and the 
Fire Burztn-Mitro from Q^irizem, are in the pro¬ 
vinces of Kabul and KhorassSn respectively. Mtyftn- 
i-dasht, where AijAsp (Av. Arejataspa) was defeated 
by Vistasp, is in the opinion of Dr. West the place 
between Astarabid and Nisapur. The great Persian 
poet Firdousi identifies the capital city of Vishtasp 
(Gustasp) with Balkh, and considers Seistan as one 
of his principalities. 

The inference that king Vishtasp’s kingdom lay in 
Eastern Iran, is further confirmed by the position of 
the country occupied by the hereditary foes of the 
Iranians. According to the Avesta the kings of the 
Kayanian dynasty, Vishtasp included, were frequently 
at war with the Turanian tribes such as the Varedha- 
kas, the Khyaonas, the Hunus and the Danus, occu¬ 
pying the steppes of the Jaxartes.* The Pahlavi 
authors too unanimously represent the Kayanian 
monarchs as the persistent and formidable opponents 
of the Turanian chiefs Fraslyan or Frastyak (Av. 


I. Bd.xUi.i 6 ;xxU.s;xviL 6 u<i 8 ;xiL 33 . 

a. Yl. i*. 21, 22.29: xrii, 4t at aeq. xix. 77,82, 84 et >eq» 
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Frangrasyan) and of AijAsp (Av. Arejataspa).‘ In 
the Sbahnime there are numerous references to the 
perpetual wars between Iran and Turan from the 
time of Minochehr downwards. From the same 
poem we learn that the Jihun (Oxus) was the river 
that formed the boundary line between the dominions 
of the ancient Iranian and Turanian kings mentioned 
in the Avesta. According to Strabo the region of 
Tuirya (Turan) was on the other side of the Oxus.* 
The frequent and terrible incursions and raids of the 
northern savages in historic times are well known. 
The nomadic Turanians whom the Greeks called Scy¬ 
thians^ often crossed the Oxus and invaded Sogdiana, 
Bactria, Margiana, and other fertile regions. The 
Achaemenian, the Ashk&nian or Arsacid and the Sfis- 
s&nian kings found ample occupation in protecting 
these provinces of their Eastern Iranian dominions 
from the inroads of the Trans-Oxanian barbarians. 
In the face of all these facts it would seem impossible 
to deny that king Vishtasp and his predecessors had 
also been engaged in wars with these same nomads. 
As the Avesta indicates, Vishtasp's country was pros¬ 
perous and blessed with plenty of cattle and pasture;* 
and it was but natural that the increasing prosperity 
of the Avestan settlers, the inhabitants of cities, 
should have excited the cupidity of the miserable 
Turanian tribes of the barren steppes of the Jaxartes. 
Would Kavi Vistasp and his predecessors have suf¬ 
fered so much from the attacks of their northern ene- 


X. Dk. bk. iz. chap, xxiii. 5; Mkh. xxvii. 59, Bd ail 33. 

2. Max l>ancker," History of Antiquity," voh v p. 45. 

3. Vt. xh. 67 and SC. 
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mies as is represented in the Avesta, if they had their 
kingdom in Western Iran, that is, in Media or Persia? 
Hardly so, for geography tells us that the whole of 
Western Iran where Media and Persia are situated, 
is well protected on its northern border by Mount 
Caucasus and the Caspian Sea so that frequent foreign 
invasions from that side would have been almost 
impossible. 

The position of Kanga or Kangdez strengthens 
this view of the Turanians dwelling on the north of 
Eastern Iran. The Avesta and our traditions are 
unanimous in representing it as a forti&ed town. The 
Avan Yasht says that by the castle of Kangdez Tusa, 
the brave warrior of Kavi Husrava (Kat Khftsr6), 
had fought with his Turanian enemies, the sons of 
VaSsaka. The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht and Matutl'i- 
Khrat say that it was founded by Syavarsban, the 
father of Kavi Husrava. According to the Bunda- 
hesh and the Dlnkard Kangdez was the city where 
Pesh6tanft, the son of Vishtasp, and his commander 
Khorshed-Cheher dwelt. It is evident therefore that 
Kangdez was a Kayanian fortification for defence 
against the Turanians. And the Bundahesh locates 
this fort on the east of the Caspian Sea. Moreover, 
hardly a place connected with King Vishtasp can 
with certainty be located in W^estern Iran. We can 
therefore confidently say in conclusion that Vishtasp’s 
kingdom was limited to Eastern Iran. 

We shall now proceed to consider the situation of 
Airyana-vaftja which has throughout the Avesta and 
the Iranian tradition been represented as a highly 
renowned place in primitive Iran. The word is com- 
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posed of airyaija= Aryan and va6ja=seed; and thus 
indicates that in the eyes of the Zarathushtrians it 
was the primeval seat from which their race started 
on its exodus. The first chapter of the Vendldad 
which acquaints us with the successive stages and 
general direction of their gradual extension, says 
that the first of the good lands which Ahura-Mazda 
created, was Airyana-va^ja. Airyana-vafija was cele¬ 
brated for containing the great and good river D&itya. 
In Yashts V. IX. and XVII. we are told that it was 
the bank of this river D4itya where Zarathushtra 
offered his prayers that he might succeed in convert 
ing King Vishtdsp and the queen Hutaosa and his 
subjects to his new religion, the world's first teaching 
which the all-wise Mazda had told him. On the 
bank of the same river did King Vishtftsp and his 
brother Zairivairi pray for success in vanquishing 
their Turanian foes Arejataspa, Ashta-aurvant and 
Darshinaka.* Airyana-vadja with its river D&itya is 
thus intimately associated with the religious conver¬ 
sion as well as the Turanian campaigns of King 
Vishtfisp, and must therefore lie within his kingdom. 
If this kingdom lay in Eastern Iran as seen in the 
preceding section, there could not be the least hesi¬ 
tation in believing that Airyana-vaftja with its river 
D&itya was in Eastern Iran. 

This opinion is supported by the positions of the 
places that follow Airyana-vafija in the Vendtdad 
list. Out of fifteen there is but one that can with 
certainty be placed without Eastern Iran. This is 
Ragha which seems to have been the first province 

X Se« Yt. V. tit ; Yt. Ix. 35 * 3 X • Yt. xvii. 49 aod 50. 
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into which Zarathushtrianism entered, as it spread 
westward. Most of the remaining lie unquestionably 
to the east of the Caspian Sea and the desert which 
divides the Iranian plateau ; and many have actually 
been identified with localities now known by other 
appellations. 

We give below the list of the sixteen lands, with 
the name or names with which they have been 
identified by various authorities, 

I. Airayna-va6ja is the primitive Aryan land. 


2* Sughda identified with 

Sogdiana. 

3. Mourn 


It 

Merv. 

4. Bikhdhi 


ti 

Balkh. 

5. Nis&ya 

» 

ft 

Nishfipur. 

6. Har6yu 

n 

tt 

Herat 

7. Vafikereta 


tf 

Kabul 

8, Urva 


t* 

(i) A city in Khoras- 
sftn (Lassen), (2) 
Mesene(Dannesteter) 

9. VehrkAna 


II 

Ancient Hyrcania. 

10. Harahvaiti 


II 

Ar-rokhag near 
Khandahkr 

II. Ha^tumant 


ti 

Helmend 

12. Ragha 


It 

(i) RaiinMedia(Rit- 
ter, Spigel and Pah- 
lavi glosses), (a) 
Ragaia, a city to the 
east of Parthia 
(Kiepert). 

13. Chakra 


tt 

A city in KhorassSin. 

14. Varena 

ft 

It 

(i) A city below the 
Caspian Sea (Pahlavi 
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glosses), (2) a city 
near Kabul (Lassen), 
(3) Gllan (Haug and 
Darinesteter). 

15. HaptaHendu identified with the Punjab. 

16. Rangha „ „ (i) The Indus (Win- 

dichmann, (2) the 
Jaxartes (Spiegel and 
Geiger), (3) the 
Oxus (Harlez). 

We are not here forgetting that some of the 
Avestan savants have located Airyana^vafija in 
Western Iran. This opinion is mainly due to the 
Pahlavi work Bundahesh which states that Airyana- 
vaaja was near Atrdpatakan (modem Adarbaijan) on 
the south-west of the Caspian Sea. But we must say 
that rather than ignore all the aforesaid statements 
taken from the Avesta and other sources, we should 
be prepared to distrust this statement of the Bunda¬ 
hesh, And this is not the only case in which we find 
it hard to give credence to the book. Thus, it says 
that in the reign of Visht^sp’s predecessor, King 
Khfisrd (Av. Kavi Husrava) the great destroyer of 
idol temples, the fire Gusasp was removed from its 
original eastern abode in Q&irizem and established 
on Mount Asnavand in Atrdpatakan on the furthest 
extremity of Western Iran. This is asking us to 
believe that such a devout and pious king as Kat 
Khhsrd persuaded himself to allow the sacred fire to 
be removed from Eastern Iran where lay his own 
home and kingdom as well as of its original estab- 
lisher, and thus deprived his family and subjects of the 
great benefits which it was supposed to confer on them. 
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In justification of our want of faith in the Bunda- 
hesh we might note that in the matter of the Vara 
constructed by Yima (Jamshid) it is contradicted by 
the Avestan Vendidad as also by the Mafnd-i- 
Khrat, the Pahlavi work which was written before. 
The Vendldid * and the Mainti-i-Khrat * tell us that 
the Vara was in Airyana-va^ja. But the Bundahesh 
locates the Vara in Plrs or Pars a little below the 
centre of Persia and places Airyana-va6ja in Atr6pA- 
takftn in the north-west of Media, thus separating 
the Vara and Airyana-vafija by almost the whole 
breadth of Media. These considerations make it 
quite probable that the author of the Bundahesh, 
writing on matters separated from his times by such 
a long interval (about i,6oo years), was not well-in¬ 
formed as to the correct position of some of the 
Avestan places. So, on the whole, we give pre¬ 
ference to the more reliable testimony collected in 
the foregoing pages and adhere to our view of the 
eastern situation of Airyana-vafija. 

We shall now go a step further and attempt to 
determine on what side of Eastern Iran did Airyana- 
va6ja lie. Here again the first chapter of the Vendl- 
dad comes to our aid in two ways. It says that Air- 
yana-va£ja had only two months of summer and ten 
months of winter of severe cold. According to the 
learned researches of Ritter, Lassen, Rhode, Bumouf, 
Geiger and others, these climatic conditions could 
be applied only to the most elevated valleys of the 
Belourtagh and the Moustagh mountains in the north¬ 
east of Eastern Iran. 


I Vend. il. ai>a 6 . 


2 Mk. IxN. 15 
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Then again, the general order in which the author 
of the Vendldad list names the lands originally in¬ 
habited by the Avestan people is very significant. 
The positions of the places strongly tend to show 
that the Avestan people migrated southward. Air- 
yana-vaftja heads the list, and its next neighbour is 
Sughdha (modem Sogdiana) to the north of Afghani¬ 
stan. Now putting this together with the conclusion 
of the earlier sections, we finally come to settle that 
Airyana-vaeja lay in the north of Eastern Iran and 
covered some portion more or less about the 65th 
degree of longitude west and the 40th degree of lati¬ 
tude north. 

As already observed, our view of the eastern loca¬ 
tion of Airyana-vaeja is opposed to that of the Bun- 
dahesh and several modern scholars relying upon it. 
And it will be useful to adduce further miscellaneous 
evidence drawn from the positions of other Avestan 
places besides those already disposed of. They are 
the mountains Hara-berezaiti or Kara, Hukairya, 
Tadra, Ushidarena, Upairi-safina, Sy&maka, Vafray^o, 
Ra^vant, Kadrva-aspa Spentd-d&ta, Sichidava, 
Antare-kangha, Kaoirisa, Erezura, Erezifya, Vaiti- 
gafisa ; the provinces of Poruta and Qairizem ; the 
Pishin valley; the lakes Vouru-kasha and Chae- 
chasta, and the river Dareja. 

Hara-berezaiti was the greatest and highest moun¬ 
tain of the Avestan people. In Yasht x. 13 and 14, 
it is said that the heavenly light of Mithra, the fore¬ 
runner of the sun, first reached its summits and gra¬ 
dually shone over the lands of the Aryans where the 
wide-flowing rivers swell and hurry towards Iskata 
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and Poruta, Mouru and Har6yu, Gava-Sughdha and 
Qairizem. The rivers alluded to in this passage 
must be the Oxus, the Murghab and the Heri Rud, 
which still flow by Sughdha, Qairizem, Mouru and 
Hardyu. These cities even now exist in Eastern 
Iran and are flanked on the east by the tableland of 
Pamir and the Hindukusb and the Parapanisus 
mountains. Hence the morning twilight 'must illu¬ 
mine the mountains* summits before it reaches 
the cities, and that is just what is indicated in the 
Meher Yasht. Besides, the lands on the eastern side 
of these mountains are washed by the waters of the 
great river Indus (Av. Rangha) and Haraberezaiti is 
said to stretch along the lands the eastern side of 
which is washed by the waters. From all this it is 
quite evident that the Avestan people called all the 
lofty mountains stretching along the eastern frontier 
of Eastern Iran by the common term Haraberezaiti, 
The Hukairya^ and the Taftra® are the names of the 
summits of Haraberezaiti. 

On the authority of the Bundabesh the Ushi- 
darena and the Upairi-sa6aa should be located in 
Sagastin (Seist^in), the Sy^maka and the Vafray^o 
in Kabul; the RaSvant, the Kadrva-aspa and the 
Spent6-data in KhorassAn ; the Sichidava and the 
Antare-kangha in Kangdez ; the Kaoirisa in Airyana- 
vaftja ; Mount Arezura is in the direction of Arfim. 
Mount Erezifya according to Bumouf stretches be¬ 
tween Margiana and Ariana. M. Darmesteter locates 
Mount Vfiiti-gaesa near Herat. Besides these, seve¬ 
ral other mountains are mentioned in the ZamyAd 


t Yt.x.88. 


3 Yi. xU. 23.25. 
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Yasht; but about them hardly anything definite can 
be said. 

The province of Poruta is shown by the above- 
mentioned passage of the Meher Yasht as lying with 
Sogdiana, Mouru, Har6yu etc., to the west of the 
Hara-berezaiti. It could, hence, have been only in 
Eastern Iran. Regarding the situation of the Avestan 
province Qairizem, (Chorasmia) where the fires Fro- 
bak, Burzin Mitr6 and Gusbasp were established in 
the reign of Yima, there is no dispute ; since it stands 
even now in Eastern Iran as does also the Pishin 
valley (Av. Pishinang). 

The sea Vouru-kasha was the largest of all the seas 
known to the Avestan people. Vouru-kasha and 
Caspian signify onea'nd the same thing ‘wide shore.’ 
Vouru-kasha of the Avesta is no other than the Cas¬ 
pian Sea. With regard to Lake Cha6chasta there is 
difference of opinion among Avestan scholars. Some 
of them are inclined to locate it in Western Iran on 
the authority of the Bnndahesh. From what we have 
seen before, the author of the Bundahesh must have 
experienced difficulties in determining the position 
of some places, and it is equally probable that he was 
mistaken in the case of Lake Chadcbasta, Lake 
Chafichasta was a favourite place of Kavi Husrava, 
where he went to pray. The Avesta tells us that 
the Iranian kings Takhma-urupa, Haoshyangha, 
Yima, Thrafitaona, Keresftspa, Kavi Usa, Kavi 
Vishtasp, had, for purposes of saying prayers their 
own chosen places, Kara or Hara-berezaiti, Hukairya, 
Varena, Pishinang, Erezifya, Frazdanava and Dditya. 
These have been shown to be in Eastern Iran. 
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Therefore it seems almost incredible that king Hus- 
rava, departing from the usage of his predecessors, 
would select for the purpose of a prayer-site a place 
in Atr6pfl.takiln, far away from his abode and kingdom. 
Another reason for locating Lake Chafichasta in 
Eastern Iran is that Yashts v. and ix. testify that 
Kavi Husrava and his mighty hero Tusa had fought 
battles with the Turanians under Frangrasyan. These 
must have been fought near their countries east of 
the Caspian Sea. Now, according to Yasht ix. Lake 
Chafichasta was the scene of the war between Kavi 
Husrava and Frangrasyan. Therefore it follows 
that Lake Cha^chasta was situated to the east of the 
Caspian Sea, that is, in Eastern Iran, 

As for the position of the river Daivja. we meet 
with no direct statement in the Avesta. However 
it can be fixed with tlie help of three Avestan texts. 
According to Yasna ix. 1.3, Zarathushtra was born in 
his father Pourushaspa*s house in Airyana-vacja. 
y^jndldild xix. 4, says that Pourushaspa’s house was 
situated on the river Dareja where the good religion 
was revealed to our Prophet by Ahura-Mazda through 
Vohuman6, Asha-vahishta, Khshathra-vairya and 
Spenta-^rmaiti- And in Yasna xlvi. 1, Zarathushtra, 
complaining of his early failures, says that neither 
his kinsmen nor allied peers help his cause. From 
the first two it must be in the land of his hirth near 
the river Dareja that Zarathushtra had through divine 
inspiration and deep and profound contemplation of 
nature and its Creator conceived and formed his new 
religious system. And from the third it must again 
be ^ere that he had announced his religion among 
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bis kinsmen and countrymen with so little success at 
first. 

Now, the language which Zarathushtra used in 
announcing his religion, must be the language of 
the country where he did so. It is a fact unani¬ 
mously admitted that some hymns of the G&thic 
literature which we now possess, are the sermons 
which Zarathushtra himself preached before his 
countrymen. Not less unanimously admitted is 
also the fact that close analogies exist between 
the language of these hymns and that of the Vedas. 
It has been indisputably proved that the Vedic 
Sanskrit and the Gothic dialect are two different 
developments of one and the same language—^that 
which passes under the name of Indo-Iranian. If these 
two branches of the common language had developed 
almost in a similar manner and nearly to the same 
degree when they were respectively employed for 
sacred purposes, have we hot good reasons to believe 
that the Irano-Aryans amongst whom our G^thfis 
were composed, had not greatly diverged from the 
Indo-Aryans after their separation from the country 
of their origin ? In the absence of stronger and more 
positive proofs we should be inclined to believe this 
rather than anything else. Thus we are led to 
conclude that the birthplace of the GSthfis could not 
be very far from the Vedic land. And as the Vedas 
were composed in India on the eastern side of the 
Hindukush mountain, to the west of the same 
mountain must lie the land of the Gfithfis as also the 
river Dareja flowing through it. 

These are all the places the positions of which we 
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are able to determine. With the exception of Ragba 
all of them can be shown as lying in Eastern Iran. 
Even if in addition to Ragha one or two more places 
be located in Western Iran, what an overwhelming 
majority still remains for Eastern Iran? If Western 
Iran had been the primeval seat of the Avestan 
system and its adherents, what reasons could the 
authors of the Avestan books have had for naming 
only such an extremely small number of western 
places ? Taking together all that has been urged 
above, we come to the conclusion, arrived at also by 
Dr. W. Geiger' that the Avestan people had taken 
their rise in Eastern Iran and had spread themselves 
over it long before they entered and occupied the 
western portion. 

THEIR CONSTITUTION. 

The Avestan state had four political divisions: 
the house or family (nm&na), the village or clan 
(vi^ya), the town or tribe (zantu), and the province 
(daqyu). They had each their own chiefs who, 
with the necessary exception of the 6rst, had to 
be chosen by election. Besides these, there was also 
the spiritual head called Zarathushtra or Zarathush* 
trdtema who looked after the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the province. Supreme over all was the king 
(khshathra) who was believed to have a divine 
right to rule. It would seem that, on the whole, the 
political constitution was only partly feudal. It 
was, in part, also democratic ; for although the chiefs 
could exercise great power and influence, popular 
assemblies had the right to check them. 

X ** Qvilisatioa of the Eestero ed by Darab Dutoor P. S&ojena, 
Iruians to Aocieot Times," traaslat* vol. u. pp. 88 et seq. 
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Socially, too, the nation was divided into four 
classes : the priests, the warriors, the agriculturists 
and the artisans. These were not, however, strictly 
exclusive divisions. Men of all classes were free to 
embrace any profession they chose; and no law 
prohibited intermarriages between members of the 
different classes. They were all very simple in their 
dress, manners and transactions of daily life. Money, 
it seems, was unknown.. The priests and the physi¬ 
cians were paid for their services not in hard coins, 
but in sheep or such other useful animals as cows, 
bulls, camels, stallions, etc. 

In ancient Iran the profession of the priest was 
considered the noblest, and the Avesta gives him 
precedence over all the other orders. In the G&th^ls 
he is designated M&thr^6d^ta (the messenger of the 
holy law) or Saoshyant (benefactor). The rest of 
the Avesta consistently calls him Athravan (keeper 
of fire). This should not mislead us into believing 
that his duties were limited to the single work of 
tending the sacred fire. There was a much larger 
horizon of his sacerdotal functions, to qualify himself 
for which he had to enrol himself as a pupil (afithrye) 
of an experienced and learned priest. Through this 
religious instructor called A^thrapaiti (Herbad) he 
had to acquire the knowledge and qualifications 
necessary for his sacred calling ; and then alone was 
he ordained a priest. 

From the sound test which the Avesta gives for 
distinguishing the true Athravan, we can see the 
high ideal entertained of his duties. He should not 
be called an Athravan who does not fulfil his priestly 
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dudes, who is not prepared to gird up his loins and to 
make sacrifices whenever the cause of his religion 
should demand them, who is not sincerely religious 
and pure of heart according to the Holy Law, who 
does not sit up night and day and meditate on the 
Holy Law, and seek for that wisdom which is neces¬ 
sary to guide men to attain true happiness.* 

The Athravans as a class were simple, modest, 
contented and grateful. They made no exorbitant 
demands, but were happy in the fulfilment of their 
priestly functions and rested content with what they 
received for them. They distinguished themselves 
from the laity by certain external signs. They wore 
a particular kind of dress and carried with them the 
khrafstraghna, an instrument for killing noxious 
animals. They are represented as travelling from 
place to place to preach the Holy Law and sec*to its 
fulfilment.* The Avestan books testify that the 
Athravans were very powerful throughout the 
Avestan period. Still more powerful were they in 
historic times^ as is shown by the ancient Greek and 
Pahlavi writings. 

The Avesta gives different names to the priests 
according to the respective functions for which they 
are told off during the performance of the Ijashne 
ceremony or the Vendidad service. Thus the 2aotar 
(Joti) takes the principal part and recites the sacred 
texts. The Hftvanftn crushes the haoma plant in a 
mortar (h&vani). The Atarevakhsh tends the fire. 
The Fraberetar brings together all the implements 
necessary for the performance of the ceremonies. 


I Vend, xviil, 5 &nd 6 . 


* Yt xvi, 17 ; Y$. xlii, 6 . 
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The Aberet is charged with the duty of fetching pure 
water for sacred purposes. The Asnat&r washes and 
preserves from all pollution the utensils required in 
the ceremonies. The Raftthwishkar (Rathwi) arranges 
all the implements in their proper order. The 
Sraosh&vereza sees that the penances imposed on 
the sinful by the Holy Law are carried out. 

Of the privileges and distinctions of rank among the 
warrior class the Avesta tells us little. They are call¬ 
ed rathafishtdrO from raM=chariot and std=to stand. 
The chief warriors drove to the battle-fields in chariots 
drawn by horses or rode on horseback. They were 
very brave and very skilful in using the various kinds 
of offensive and defensive arms such as s^vo^ds, 
spears, javelins, knives, clubs, bows, arrows, quivers, 
slingstones, cuirasses, tunics, hauberks, helmets, and 
so forth. They seem to have been great landlords 
who could at the time of war provide themselves 
with and command the presence of a large number 
of able-bodied men, well-armed and fully equipped. 

The third class named v&stry6-fshuyant was made 
up of agriculturists and cattle-breeders. In the 
G&th^ls and the Vendid&d the faithful are urgently 
exhorted to devote themselves to cattle-breeding 
and soil-tilling. 

Of artisans (hhiti) there was no lack amongst the 
Avestan people. The Vendtdfid speaks of the brick- 
maker, the potter, the goldsmith, the silversmith, 
the blacksmith. Amongst the various products of 
their handiwork are mentioned palaces, columns, 
balconies, canals, bridges, thrones, crowns, girdles, 
ear-rings, necklaces, shoes, cooking utensils, hand- 
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mills, knives, tongs, cups, mortars, pestles, cushions, 
beds, ploughs, spades, adzes, hammers, saws, bellows, 
tunics, helmets, hauberks, javelins, bows, arrows, 
quivers, slings, spears, clubs, greaves, poniards, 
swords, chariots, caparisons. 

THEIR CHRONOLOGY AND CALENDAR. 

The extant Avesta is much wanting in chronologi¬ 
cal data. It is this deficiency that is mainly 
responsible for making the question of the date of 
Zarathushtra so very complicated and so variously 
answered. The Avesta makes a distinction between 
‘ zravan' (time) and * yu ’ (eternity) as in ‘ vi^pAi 
yav6’ (for all duration). The former is a portion of 
the latter and is divided into compartments. 

The only compartments to be traced in the Avesta 
are of the period between Gay6-mard and Zarathush¬ 
tra. From certain passages we gather these to be 
four : (i) from Gayd-mard to Yima; (2) from Yima 
to the destruction and oppression due to the deadly 
winter and Azhi Dahftka ; (3) from the destruction to 
the deliverance of the world by Thrafitaona ; (4) 
from the deliverance to the birth of Zarathushtra. 

As would be expected from the early proximity of 
the Irano-Aryans to their brother Indo-Aryans, the 
Avestans seem to have once had a lunar calendar. 
They gradually passed on to calculating by the sun, 
so that in the later Avestan period they had the 
complete solar year of 365 days (yftre). Still later they 
became most accurate and had the year (saredha) of 
365J days. The month (mftong) seems to have been 
first divided into two parts from the new moon to the 
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full moon and from the full moon to the new moon 
(antare-milong and perend-m^ong).* The day (ayare) 
was divided into five parts or watches (agnya or g&h). 
The day was calculated from sunrise to sunrise (from 
Hilvan gflh to Hftvan gfih). 

Besides this mathematical method of successive 
subdivisions of the year for mere calculation, there 
was another of naming different periods meteorolo¬ 
gically. Owing to the climatic conditions of the 
Avestan country spring and autumn were so short 
that they were almost merged in summer and winter. 
These two seasons contained six unequal periods, the 
close of which was marked by the six G8.hamb&rs. 

The Avestan year ended with the \vinter season. 
Whenever the twelve months are spoken of, the 
summer months occur first and the winter months 
afterwards. At the end of the latter near the 
Hamaspathma6dha GHhamb&r are put the ten days of 
Fravardig^n during which according to Yasht XIII. 
49, the fravashis of the dead come down from heaven. 
This coming is described in the Yasht as concomitant 
with the going of the woeful winter and with the 
advent of the spring, the season of greenness, fresh¬ 
ness, health and happiness, with the earth’s rising, as 
it were, from her grave into life and beauty-* 
From all this and from the first month Farvardin 
having been dedicated to the fravashis, it is not at all 
difficult to infer that the ten FravardigfLn days round 
about the Hamaspathmaddha G&hamb&r spoken of in 
Yasht XIII are the last complementary days at the 
end of the twelve months and the first five days of 


I Yt.vii.3; Ys. 1.8. 


2 Yt. xliL 49-j8. 
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the first month Farvardin. It is also evident from 
what we said above that the Avestan year was faed 
to begin at the verna. equinox. 

The month-names are*:— 


Farvardin. 

Ardibehesht. 

Khordftd. 

Tir. 

Amerd&d. 

Shahrevar. 


Meher. 

Av&d. 

Adar. 

Da£ or Datbush6(of the Crea¬ 
tor Abura-Ma 2 da). 

Babman. 

Spendirmad. 


As noticed above, the fravashis of the dead holy 
men and women come down from Heaven at the end 
of the year and revivify the world after the death 
caused by the severe cold of winter. So the first 
month is justly and appropriately dedicated to the 
fravashis and called after them. The second month 
is the first hot month and consequently named Asha- 
vahishta or Ardibehesht that meteorologically repre¬ 
sents the fire. The third month melts the frozen 
streams and lakes and makes their waters available to 
men and cattle; hence it has received the name 
Khordad that represents in the physical world the 
waters. The name of the fourth month alludes to 
the rainy season. It is consecrated to Tlr (the star 
Sirius), because the star was believed to bring rain 
on the earth. The fifth month is AmerdAd that re¬ 
presents the plants. It is so called because during 
the month there is plenty of vegetation, abundant 
food and fodder for men and cattle. This period of 
plenty is followed by the period of abundant strength 
in the creatures of Mazda. Hence the name 


1 ‘‘ Zen<i Taxts.” Weticrgurd. pp. 318 et «eq. 
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of the sixth month is Khshathra-vairya, “excellent 
power or strength, moral or material.” The seventh 
month is the last summer month and is fairly hot and 
bright, and consequently given the name Meher or 
Mithra (the sun). For the remaining months we 
cannot do better than quote from Dr. Louis Gray, 
whose valuable suggestions on the subject have been 
to some extent availed of. He says, “ the regents of 
the eighth Iranian month, October-November, were 
the Ap6 or the waters, pointing evidently to the 
rainy season beginning in the autumn, and over the 
ninth month, November-December, rules Atar, the 
fire, obviously as the deity who gives protection 
against the cold of winter. The ruler of the tenth 
month Da$, December-January, was the Supreme 
Lord, Ahura-Mazda Himself. . . The only explana¬ 
tion which I can suggest isan extremely fanciful one, 
on which I myself lay little stress, presenting it in 
4 ieu of none at all. It will be noted that, in confor¬ 
mity to Zoroastrian custom in general, no month is 
dedicated to an evil spirit. This would be giving 
recognition to Ahriman, a thing blasphemous to the 
Iranian mind, although the Babylonians could conse¬ 
crate a month (Adar, or February-March) to the 
seven evil spirits. Now, the only season of the year 
which was, according to the Avesta, created by 
Ahriman was winter, which extended from October 
17 to March 30 (Darmesteter, Le Zit., Vol. I. p. 37; 
Vol. III. p. 34 ; Bundahisn, 7). This season, * crea¬ 
ted by the demon ’ (dafivodSta, Vol. I. 3, cf. Bd. 
XXVIII. i) is mentioned as a curse equal to the 
serpent, the special object of hatred to the Iranians 
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as early as the time of Herodotus (I. 140). The heart 
of this period is the month which received the name 
of Din. May it be, then, that in conscious defiance of 
the power of Ahriman, the centre of the time of his 
power w'as made sacred to his great opponent and 
conqueror, Ahura-Mazda ? The lord of the eleventh 
month, January-February, is Vobuman. The reason 
for his succession after Ormazd is evidently not 
meteorological but theological. . . . Vohumanb is 
moreover the special protector of the good creation, 
and thus of the righteous man .... As the first¬ 
born of Ahura-Mazda naturally succeeds Him in the 
regency of the months . . . The deity of the last 
month, February-March, is Spendarmad. As Vohu- 
man6 is the son of Ahura-Mazda, Spendarmad is his 
daughter. Meteorologically she represents the earth 
and thus is a deity of fertility. She therefore appro- 
priately presides over the opening of spring. In this 
way there is a regular succession from the last three 
months of the old year to the first of the new. The 
connecting link between the Supreme Lord and the 
earth is his chosen messenger and first-born child, 
while the guardian spirits who rule over both earth 
and man fittingly prepare the way for the new cycle 
of the seasons.”* 

The Avestan month has thirty days, named after 
the Yazatas, as follows, the first seven being also 
Amesha-Spentas : * 

Ahurahe>Mazdfto (Hormazd). Ashah6-vahisUhc (Ardibe- 
Vanheus-mananh6 (Bahman). hesht). 

t “ Tb« Origin of ihe N»»es of ;h« Liwmurei, Vol. No. 3, April (904* 
Avesta Montta," in (be Amerimn 

Journal of Semilic I.inguag«9 and 2 Ya. *vi. 3 el «eq.; Ssroa. 
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Khathrah6*vairyah6 (Sbabre- 
var). 

Spenta*ftrmatoUb (Spend&r- 
mad). 

Haurvat&t6 (Khordid). 
AmerrtAto (Amerdid). 
Dathushd (of the Creator, 
Da£pidar). 

Aibr6 (Adar). 

Ap&m (Avan). 

Hvare-Khsbatahc (Kborsbed). 
M&onbd (M6br). 

Tisbtryfehfe (T!r). 

G£ush iG6sn). 

Dathush6 (of tbe Creator. 


Sraoshahe (Srbsh). 

Hasfanaosh (Rashnu). 
Fravashioom (Farvardln). 
VerethraebnahS (Behr&m). 
R&man6 (Rim). 

Vitab£ (Vii or GAvid). 
Dathush6 (Depdin). 

DaSnayao (Din). 

Ashbish (Ard or Arsliisvang). 
Arshtitd (Ashtid). 

Asmanb (Asmin). 

Zem6 (Zamyid). 
Mithrabc-speDtabi (Mibra- 
spend). 

An agranam • raocb ail gb ^ 
(Anerin). . 


Dapmeher). 

Mithrahe (Meber). 

The names of the five complementary days at the 
end of the twelve months are :— 

Abunavaiti. Spenta^mainyu. Vabishtiisti. 

Ushtavaiti. Vohu>Kbsbathra 

The names of the five watches or gihs are :— 
Hivani (from sunrise to mid* Aiwi^rutbrema (brom sunse 


to midnight).. 

Ushahina (from midnight 
sunrise). 


day). 

Rapithwina (from mid-day to 
afternoon). 

Uzayeirina (from afternoon to 
sunset). 

The names of the six Gfthambirs are :— 


Maidhydzaremaya (mid- Ayithrima (the time for tbe 
spring, the time for bios* increase of cattle). 
soms). Maidhyiirya (mid-winter, tbe 

Maidhydshema (mid-summer. time for rest). 

the time for the bay crops). Hamaspatbrnaidbaya (tbe time 
Paitishabya (tbe harvest of mc^erate heat and cold), 
season). 

As for the principal holidays, we learn from the 
extant Avestan records that they were the first day of 
the year, the six days on which the Gihambirs fell 
(the 45th, the 105th, the 180th, the 2,10th, the 290th 
and the 365th), the ten days of parvardigin and 
the birthday of our Prophet. Froni the reference in 
the Farvardln Yasht to the rejoicings of the waters 
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and the plants and the whole creation at the birth 
of Zarathushtra we learn that he was born when the 
land was smiling with the advent of spring. 

These holidays which are kept up in our own 
times, date back to a remote antiquity, and there is a 
pleasure in the recollection that they were occasions 
of joy to our ancestors in the fatherland. These are 
not to be treated as idle opportunities for merry¬ 
making; but allied as they are so closely to our 
religion, they serve a higher purpose ; they increase 
our regard for our civil and religious institutions and 
help to strengthen true brotherly love and social 
good feelings. 
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CHAPTER II. 


2ARATHU5MTRA THE PROPHET. 

HIS NAME—HIS PERSONALITY—HIS ACE AND HIS NATI^’B PLACE— 
HIS BIRTH AND PARENTAGE—HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


HIS NAME. 

The usual appellation by which the Avesta desig¬ 
nates the founder of our religion is simply Zara- 
thushtra. Often is it “ Spitama Zarathushtra”* and 
sometimes “ Zarathushtra Spitama ;*’* in a few places 
“ Spitama ” alone.* 

“Spitama” is the name of an ancestor of Zara¬ 
thushtra. As a family name it is added also to the 
names of his daughter Pouruchista- and his paternal 
cousin Maidhy 6 -m 4 ongha.* The general acceptation 
derives “Spitama” from spi “to be white” or “to 
be pure,” and hence takes it to mean “ the purest.” 

The original correct form “Zarathushtra ” preserved 
in the Avesta has undergone various modifications no 
less at the hands of the later Iranians and their 
descendants (Pahl. Zartusht ; Per. Zardusht, Zara- 
duhasht, Zaradisht Pars. ZarthOsht) than of the 
different non-Iranian peoples* such as the Greeks 
(Zoroastres or Zatbraustes), the Armenians (Zra- 
dasbt), the Arabs (Zeraduscht), the Chinese (Sou-li- 

X Vend., etc. 5 Ys. lU 19. 

a Y«. xxiz. 8; T». adii. 7; etc. 6 Prof. W. Jackton, “ Zoroaster the 

3 Yi. iz. a; Tt. zrlU 22 . Prophet of Aodent Irao,” Appendix 

Ys Ul. 3. VI. 
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tche) among whom the fame of the great Prophet 
spread from time to time. 

“ Zarathushtra " is but rarely used by the Avesta 
as a title denoting a spiritual head; and in such cases 
the particular sense is made clear by the context as 
in Yasna XIX. i8. Asa rule, this title is given 
the superlative form “ ZarathushtrOtema.” 

On the meaning of the word “Zarathushtra” there 
is a wide divergence of opinion among the philolo* 
gists. In the uncertainty that prevails we shall con¬ 
tent ourselves with only mentioning the various 
solutions offered by the older as well as modem 
authors, and leave it to the reader to make his choice 
from the emdarras de rtchesse 

Author Si^ificaWon. 

Deinon : Star-worshipper. 

Henry Lord : Friend of fire. 

Anquetil du Perron : Taschater d’or. 

Eugene Burnouf : Star of gold. 

Rawlinson : Seed of Ishtar. 

Oppert : Splendour of gold. 

Mtlller : Possessingspirited camels. 

Spiegel : Tormenting camels. 

Haug : Spiritual elder. 

Darraesteter * : Red, colour of gold. 

Ascoli : Devoted to agriculture. 

But whatever be the signification of the name 
“ Zarathushtra,” it is, as Professor A. V. W. Jackson 
remarks, an unromantic prosaic name, and as such 
testifies to a strong personality. 

I HvleZ) AvMta, Line Sacre du L'A%'e$te; Prof. A. V. W. JeckKQ. 
Zoroeftrisme. introd. HoveUcque, Zorouterthe Propbecoflns. 
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HIS PERSONALlTy. 

At this date it can hardly be doubted that Zara- 
thushtra was not a creature of imagination, but a 
human being who actually had ** a local habitation 
and a name *’—a profound philosopher who by the 
general consent of the ancient Greek and Iranian 
writers and of the scholars of modem times had 
entirely reformed the religion of primitive Iran. 
That Zarathushtra was a historic personage, is the 
well considered opinion of a host of authors who 
enjoy a wide reputation for great enlightenment and 
accurate research and who could not have been led 
into a mere delusion, converting a solar myth into a 
sentient rational human entity. There were, never¬ 
theless, certain Iranists who insisted that no such man 
as Zarathushtra ever existed and that the name 
clothed a fiction representing the authority and tenets 
of a body of priests. This view seems to have been 
based on the difficulties which beset the attempt to 
fix the age and the place in which Zarathushtra lived, 
and on some incredible legends which the fertile 
imagination of later writers has woven round bis life- 
history. But such difficulties and such legends are 
almost inevitably to be found in the case of most of 
the celebrities of ancient history. 

It is now universally admitted that the G 4 th&s, the 
earliest portion of our original Scripture, deal with 
actual facts. They bear tbe stamp of being simply 
the expression of personal experiences and the inmost 
sentiments of human hearts. Everything in them, as 
Dr. Mills says, is so simple, so sober, so rational and 
consistent, as to leave no doubt that the authors were 
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referring to contemporary persons and events. They 
are clearly the compositions of human authors in 
whose reality we are forced to believe, as we believe 
in that of Moses, Buddha, Christ or Mohammad. 

These G&thic hymns incontrovertibly testify to one 
of the most glorious and boundlessly beneficent 
reformations that the world has ever seen. It was a 
revolution inspired by a flaming zeal in a religious 
cause and by a burning desire to benefit the material, 
mental and moral sides of human nature. It was a 
movement which marked a sharp line of demarcation 
between the new well-defined Mazda-warship of 
Zarathushtrian origin and the loose religious princi¬ 
ples then prevailing among the Irauo-Aryan people. 
It established a reformed religion which comprised 
many and grave modifications of the system which 
was in vogue up to that time. These modifications 
could not have sprung up spontaneously; they must 
have had their source in some legislator of high intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual powers. History teaches us that 
all new philosophical and religious systems arise in 
and develop from the action or teaching of an 
individual.' 

The facts mentioned about Zarathushtra in the 
G&th^, his fears, bis complainings, his struggles, his 
earnest prayers, bis fervent exhortations, his hopes, 
his implicit faith in Mazda, all expressed simply and 
naturally, appeal to the historian with their air of 
genuineness. The whole body of these hymns col¬ 
lectively displays a unity of thought and even of 
expression and form ; and ** Zarathushtra is the name 


I C. Harlef, Lint Saae du Zorotstritme, iatrod. chip.». 
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of the individual in which that unity centres/’ His 
is the most prominent of all names. It is so often 
repeated and with so much reverence that it impres¬ 
ses us with the belief that here we have the inspired 
originator of the G&thic literature, in which character 
he has been expressly and implicitly represented 
throughout the Avesta. There are countless passages 
in the Avesta denoting that Zarathushtra was not a 
mythical but a historic personage and the founder of 
the Avestan religion. 

HIS AGE. 

Having thus satisfied ourselves with external and 
internal evidence that Zarathushtra was a historic 
personage in primitive Iran, We proceed to the ques¬ 
tion of the age in which he lived. As is known to 
every one with even a smattering of Zarathushtrian 
lore, the precise determination of the period when 
Zarathushtra lived, is only next to impossible. Even 
during times so far back as those of the early Greek 
writers there have been assigned dates ranging 
between 6500 B.C. and 2000 B.C. From these 
conflicting opinions nothing certain can be concluded 
except that Zarathushtra must have existed much 
earlier than the writers themselves. Anything like 
direct evidence is entirely absent from the Avesta ; 
hence among modern scholars too there is such a 
wide divergence of views that the dates assigned vary 
from the 14th century B.C. to the 6th century B.C. 

This need not, however, dismay us. If we only 
make the attempt, we shall find that the Avesta does 
greatly help us one way or other in ascertaining 
approximately the epoch when their originator flouri- 
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shed. The earlier Greek writers too throw much 
light on the subject, and although they diflfer very 
widely in their statements about the precise dates, 
their writings bearing on Zarathushtrian subjects give 
us some material for our purpose. 

Throughout the Avesta and the traditional books 
both Iranian and non-Iranian we find proofs that the 
teaching of Zarathushtra began and spread in the 
reign of Kal Vishtisp, who was the most distinguished 
and the most staunch supporter of the prophet and 
bis doctrines. It is almost superfluous to say that 
King Vishtisp was undoubtedly a real historic 
personage ; for in the G&tbds he is associated with 
and spoken about in the same realistic manner as 
Zarathushtra, Jfim&sp, Frashaostra and others. Zara¬ 
thushtra and Vishtllsp being contemporaries, the 
question of the Prophet’s date will of course merge 
into that of the king’s. 

Now, in the whole range of Zarathushtrian litera¬ 
ture, the Bundahesh alone contains passages which 
aim at acquainting us with the dates of the successive 
royal dynasties of the early Iranians. In Chapter 
XXXIV. it mentions four kings between Vishtftsp and 
Alexander ; and the sum total of the periods of the 
reigns as given there is 288 years. This amounts to 
putting the accession of Vishtftsp somewhere about 
618 B. C. In the selections of Z&d-sparam* and the 

I *' 0 (tbe»ix great upholder* of the religion, Sioh ii *ftenr*rd« bora *od 
reli^oo there ere the two dougbten of puteiawt^ in the two-hundredth year, 
Zenthuebtr* vhoM ninee ere Prdod and u to hi* hundred dudpladCKn, it 
and Srh 5 . with Ahrhbo^tfttfl, ton of exieu day and night dllithe hoodrodth 
UMyO-Mth, and another three who year. Aftcrwarda the religion i* 
art renowned for their religion for a disturbed and the mooarcby i* coetee- 
hundred ^ears, who are VohQotn that ted.” ( See Dr. Wect, S. B. E. vol. 
I* bora in the fortieth yeer, of the xItu. iw). 
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Ardft Viraf Nameh,* we find stray vague statements 
giving an interval of three centuries between the 
Prophet and Alexander. Several Arabic writers 
too assign a similar late period to Zarathushtra. 
This has tempted several European and American 
scholars to take the Persian tradition as having been 
sufficiently confirmed to be made a basis for their 
assigning to the appearance of Zarathushtra so late a 
period as the 6th or the 7th century B. C. 

We must confess we do not see much in the alleged 
support afforded to the .Bundahesh by the two 
other Pahlavi statements. First, they are too vague 
and cursory to command belief. Next, on such a 
vital matter as the coming of the religion, the date 
deduced from them is 43 years earlier than that from 
the Bundahesh. The former is 630 B.C, and the 
latter 588 B.C. Then in one other important point 
concerning King VishtAsp, round whose head our con¬ 
troversy mainly rages, there is a material difference 
between the Bundahesh and the selections of Zkd- 
sparam. The former locates the home of VishtAsp*s 
dynasty near Lake KSsfi (KyAnish) in SeistAn in the 
south of Eastern Iran ; whereas the latter places it in 
Atrfipfttakan north-west of Western Iran. 

Still, it is the Bundahesh story that forms the cor¬ 
ner-stone of the later date theory. And before accept¬ 
ing its statements, however explicit and unequivocal, 

I. “ They «y that, 0T»ce upon a itlgated the accuiaed Alcxaodw, the 
time, the pious Zaraitlsbt maoe the ROman. who was dwelling in Eerpt, 
rliegion which be bad received, current so that he came to the country of Iran 
in the world; and till the completion with severe cruelty and war and 
of 300 years, the rdigion was in purity, devastation; he also slew the ruler o( 
and men were without doubU. But Iran, and destroyed me metropolu 
afterwards, the accursed Evil^pirit, and empire, and made them deswatfc 
the wicked or»e, in order to make (SeeHaugand Dr. West, Ardl Virlf, 
men doubtful of tbit relipon, in* p. 141.) 
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and in whatever way supported and corroborated, it 
will be prudent to satisfy ourselves of the reliability 
of its whole sketch in general, and of Visht6sp's date 
in particular as given there. For if we find good 
reasons to reject the Bundahesh chronology, the only 
things left will be the two other Pahlavi passages 
and the Arabic allusions of later days. As for the 
former, it must already have been noticed that thay 
are in themselves too flimsy to serve as any basis for 
the superstnictnre of a theory ; and the latter too 
would be as good as worthless, for so many of them 
are, on their own authority, borrowed from the 
chronology of the Persians themselves. 

Let us then take in hand the much*made-of Bunda¬ 
hesh passage that we have so repeatedly mentioned 
already. It is as follows“ Kat VishtAsp till the 
coming of the religion, thirty years, altogether a hun¬ 
dred and twenty years. Vohflman, son of Spendad, 
a hundred and twelve years. Hflm 61 , who was 
daughter of Vohfiman,thirty years; Dfl.r 61 , son of Kl- 
har-6zad, that is, of the daughter of VohOman, twelve 
years; Dar 61 , son of D6r6!, fourteen years ; Alexan¬ 
der the Ruman fourteen years. The Ask&nians bore 
the title in uninterrupted (a-arftbftk) sovereignty two 
hundred and eighty-four years; Ardeshir son of 
P6falu and the number of the Stlss&nians four hundred 
and sixty years, and then it,went to the Arabs,'* 
(See Dr. West, S. B. E., Vol. V. 150.) 

If we examine the reliability of this short dry 
narrative in the light of history, we make the painful 
discovery that it entirely fails to stand the test. This 
will be best seen from a comparative table of the 
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Bundahesb narrative and of the actual historical facts 
as revealed by the inscriptions or derived from the 
classics. Neither the above passage nor its sur¬ 
rounding context mentions any specific date from 
which we could measure the intervals. The dates 
given in the table have had to be deduced by 
counting on either side from Alexander’s conquest of 
Persia, 331 B. C. 


Bundahxsh. 
Vishtasp, 618-498 B. C. 



Vobaiuan, 498*386 


Humli, 386-356 
356-344 

Diili Dirli, 344-330 


History. 

Cyaxares, 625-585 B. C. 
Astyages, 585-550 



Cyrus, 550.539 
Cambyses, 539-523 
Darius Hystaspes, 523-485 
Xerxes, 485-465 
Artaxerxes 465-435 
Darius II, Notbus 425- 

405 

Artaxerxes II, Mnemon 

405-359 

Artaxerxes III, Ochus 
3 S 9-339 



Arses, 339*336 

Darias III, Codomanus, 

336-331 


Alexander, 330-316 
Ashklnians, 316-33 


Alexander, 331-333 

Seleucids, 323-350 

Parthians or Ashk&nians. 
250 B. C.--336 A. D. 


I 


Siss&nians. 33 B. C.—438 A.D- S^ssinians 226 A, D.— 

641 A. D. 
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It requires neither deep study nor great ingenuity 
!o see how much the two narratives are at variance 
with each other. Before Alexander the dynasties do 
not correspond; the dates do not correspond j 
and with one notable exception, there are no names 
on the two sides that could reasonably be identified 
with each other in any respect. It is simply impos¬ 
sible to reject or even to doubt the truth of the 
historical narrative derived from the inscriptions and 
supported by the classics, which tell us that during 
the period traditionally ascribed to Visht^p, there 
flourished great kings whose rule extended over 
the whole Iranian plateau. Hence, if we are to 
accept the traditional account, we have to do it in 
spite of the unimpeachable facts of history. It is not 
diflScult to invent hypotheses on the strength of which 
this could be done ; and some attempts have been 
made in this direction. Thus, with regard to king 
Vishtftsp, with whom we are most concerned, it has 

been asserted that his “ long reign.may with 

reasonably fair justice be explained as that of a ruling 
house,or that it “ seems intended to cover the 
period from Cyrus to Xerxes or again, that Vish- 
tisp is no other than Hystaspes, the father of Darius. 

Even after purely conjectural additions and sub¬ 
tractions, the difference in the years as well as in the 
length of the periods will remain an obstacle to these 
hypotheses. We may for the moment set this aside. 
But still, to give them even a semblance of being 
probably correct, we have to make other suppositions, 

I A. V. W. jAckton, “ ZoroAAier the a We$t, S. B. E, t, p. iji. 

Prophet of Aodent Ir«n/*p. 158. 
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We must, for the first, believe that Visbtasp was a 
petty ruler of a very small area in the north-east of 
Iran, and not a king or even a chief great enough, 
like Phraortes, the father of Cyaxares, to be in any 
way noticed in history. For the next, we must identify 
VishtAsp with at least one of the kings of Median or of 
Persian origin whom we know from history to have 
ruled over Iran during the period covered by the alleged 
120 years of VishtAsp’s sovereignty or thereabouts. 
And for thelast, we must believe that the native place 
and the family name, the political sway and the reli¬ 
gious faith of Hystaspes were quite the same as that 
of VishtAsp, as we gather them from the Avesta. 

We shall examine the validity of each of these 
suppositions necessitated by the hypothesis with 
which the propounders of the later date theory 
explain away the objections against reliance on our 
tradition on this point. 

The first is easily disposed of. For the Avesta, 
far from lending any countenance to it, makes it quite 
untenable. It depicts VisbtAsp as well as his pre- • 
decessors as powerful monarchs whose dominions 
covered Eastern Iran from Kang-dez in the north to 
SeistAn on the south, and who frequently fought 
with and vanquished the formidable hordes of the 
Turanians. 

The question of the identification with any of the 
historic kings will require a rather lengthy investiga¬ 
tion. Phraortes, Cyaxares and Astyages are the 
Median rulers, and Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius are 
the Persian rulers whom we have to treat. So far 
as the sounds of the names are concerned, there are 
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no grounds whatever for identifying any of these 
with VishUsp. 

Now, to take the Median kings. Were the ances¬ 
tors of Phraortes and Cyaxares great kings like those 
ofVishtasp? Had the forefathers of Phraortes or 
Phraortes himself or his successor Cyaxares in the 
first half of his reign ruled in Eastern Iran like King 
Vishtasp and his predecessors Aurvataspa, Kavi Hus- 
rava etc ? Were Phraortes and Cyaxares succeeded 
by four kings of their own dynasty on the throne of 
Media? All these questions can nowise be answered, 
save in the negative; for history tells us that Phraortes 
was the first founder of the Median dominion. His 
father Deioses and his forefathers were merely chiefs 
and not kings. It was some years after Cyaxares had 
ascended the throne of his father that the Bactrians, 
the Hyrcanians and other nations of Eastern Iran 
became subject to Median rule. Visht^p was suc¬ 
ceeded by his grandson VohOman, Hfim&i, Dftrfd and 
D&rM, all belonging to the same Kay&nian dynasty as 
Vishtftsp, but Phraortes and Cyaxares were followed 
only by Astyages, after whom the whole Median 
empire passed into the hands of Cyrus, who was of a 
different dynasty, the Achaemenian. 

Nor is it more possible to identify Vishtftsp with 
any of the Achaemenians or Persian kings. We know 
for certain that Cyrus II was a great king like 
Vishtasp, that like him he had in his possession the 
eastern part of the Iranian table-land, that his ances¬ 
tors as well as his descendants bad been kings. If 
reasons like these could suffice to establish an identi¬ 
fication, then we could identify Vishtftsp not only 
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with Cyrus but with many other kings who ruled 
over Iran in later times and of whom the above 
circumstances could be predicated with equal truth 
as of Cyrus. Any material disagreement between 
such circumstances about two persons would be proof 
positive that they are different individuals ; but that 
such facts about them agree, can warrant no conclu- 
sion of their identity. We must therefore have some 
other grounds to say that Cyrus was known to the 
Avestan and Pahlavi writers as Vishtasp. Have we 
any? None, unless we create them by making un¬ 
founded and unsupported assumptions. 

But rather we have some material to negative the 
identification. The predecessors of Cyrus and Cyrus 
himself in the first ten years of his reign had no 
dominions in Eastern Iran j whereas Vishtasp as well 
as his ancestors had. The names of the ancestors of 
Cyrus bear no resemblance to those of the ancestors 
of Vishttsp. Then there are certain objections that 
can be urged against identifying Visht^sp with any or 
all of the first three Persian kings. First, is the family 
and the home, Cyrus belonged to the Achaemenian 
dynasty which had arisen in Persia; whereas Vishtfisp 
is represented in the Avesta and in our traditions as 
one of the Kay&nian kings who had their home near 
Lake KSisfi (in Seistin). 

The next is the very language in which these kings 
have left their inscriptions. If any of them be 
Visht4sp himself, we should necessarily expect no 
difference between the language of their impor¬ 
tant records and that of the Gath^s which Visht&sp 
heard and spoke. But as a matter of fact the langu- 
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age of the inscriptions appears to be a degenerated 
form of even the much later Avestan language. 

Another—and this is perhaps the greatest—is the 
evidence afforded us by the inscriptions which reveal 
to us the faith of Cyrus and his successors. In lines 
34 and 35 of his cylinder inscription Cyrus says; “May 
all the gods whom I have brought into their own 
cities, intercede daily before Bel and Merodach that 
my days be long, may they pronounce blessings upon 
me, and may they say to Merodach my lord: I^et 
Cyrus the king, thy worshipper and Kambyses his 
son [accomplish the desire ?] of their heart."* On the 
annalistic tablet of Cyrus, in lines 23 to 28 of column 
I. on the reverse, we read as follows :* “The wife of 
the king (Nabonidus of Babylon) died. .... Kam* 
byses the son of Cyrus conducted the burial at the 

temple of the sceptre of the World.free-will 

offerings in [full] the son of the king [Oambyses] to 
10 times [the usual amount offered].... Victims 
before Bel to 10 times [the usual amount be sacri* 
ficed].” 

There is no need to discuss whether in these 
quotations we do or do not see the real faith of Cyrus 
and Cambyses. We may grant that they may have 
professed the Zarathushtrian faith of some sort, and 
that it was only as a wise political policy of concilia¬ 
tion and extreme toleration that they honoured the 
gods of the conquered nations. But is it at all 
possible to expect from the valiant VishtAsp of 
Avesta fame any such countenancing of foreign gods? 

I. S^Tce’t " Records of the PMt," 3. IbSd.p. 163. 

ToI.T. p. 168. 
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Darius has left us comparatively longer inscriptions 
on the Behistan and the Naqshe Rustam rocks. He 
repeatedly makes mention of Ahura-Mazda as the 
creator and protector of all. Thus : “ The almighty 
God Ahura*Mazda has created this earth, has created 
that heaven, has created man, has created the spirit 

or intelligence of man, has made Darius king. 

“.By the grace of Ahura-Mazda I am king. 

Ahura-Mazda gave me the Kingdom. “.Ahura- 

Mazda helped me. By the grace of Ahura-Mazda 

my army defeated the army of my enemy. 

“.All I have done, I have done through the 

grace of Ahura-Mazda." Throughout the 

inscriptions engraved by the order of Darius Ahura- 
Mazda has been represented as the Maker of all 
things. But, on the other hand, no mention is made 
in the cuneiform texts of Angra-Mainyu, although 
occasions were not wanting for such mention. Nor 
are the Amesha-Spentas or the Yazatas of the Avesta 
alluded to. 

“ The ready and just suggestion is made,” says 
Dr. Lawrence H. Mills, *Uhat the documents are 
exceedingly limited ; that many deities would not be 
named on so narrow a space, while the statements of 
Herodotus and his successors make it probable that 
the entire system of Zarathushtra was known in the 
near neighbourhood, and must have been very familiar 
to the persons who ordered the inscriptions to be cut. 
To this the necessar}’ rejoinder might be made, that the 
familiarity of Darius with the later, or indeed with the 
original, Zarathushtrianism, if he was familiar with iti 
renders the absence of the name of Angra-Mainyu at 
least all the more striking. What more imperative 
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call could there be for the use of that name than in 
denouncing the opponents whose overthrow forms 
the theme of the mighty writings?" 

When we consider that the later Achaemenians refer 
to Mithra and Anlhita in their inscriptions, com¬ 
pared with which those of Darius are much more 
detailed and lengthy, the above-noted omissions of 
Darius become very significant. Besides, in a passage 
of the Behistan inscription Darius boasts that “ the 
temples which Gaumata the Magian had destroyed, I 
rebuilt.” This anti-Magian turn is more clearly 
brought out by his “ general assassination of all the 
Magi that could be found, an event subsequently 
recorded by an annual festival called Magophonia or 
slaughter of the Magi.” 

I 

From what we have seen above of the inscriptions 
it is quite clear that the faith of the earlier Achae¬ 
menians has in it nothing whatever of the distinctive 
Zarathushtrian characteristics of that of Kal VishtAsp. 
At least it could be boldly maintained by even the 
most timid—and just that much is sufficient for our 
present purpose—that there is a wide gulf to be crossed 
before going from the staunch unalloyed Zarathush¬ 
trian faith of Kava VishtAsp of GfLthic fame, with his 
ardent love for religion and heroic zeal in its support, 
to the polytheism of Cyrus, with his love of territory 
and religious flirtations, or to the vague pure theism 
of Darius with his political ambition and love of 
glory. Harlez, Geiger, SOderblom, Moulton, Weis- 
back agree that Cyrus and his successors were not 
followers of the Zarathushtrian religion. After 
rather a lengthy consideration of the question, we 
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have come to the position where we cannot but 
conclude that the identification of VishtAsp with the 
Median or the early Achaemenian or Persian kings is 
quite impossible. 

Not less so is the identification of Vishtisp with 
Hystaspes. In the absence of any other data we 
must judge of bis faith from that of his own son 
Darius or of his other kith and kin Cyrus and 
Cambyses with whom he lived on the best 
of terms. And as we have already seen, their 
form of faith is quite apart from that of 
Visht^p. Then, as in the case of the Persian 
kings treated of before, there is difference in the 
native place and the family-name. And lastly, there 
is the important fact that Hystaspes was never a king 
exercising his own independent sway. From those 
passages in the inscriptions of Darius which trace 
their genealogies we come to the following conclu¬ 
sions : Achaemenes had founded the Persian monar¬ 
chy. His son Teispes took and annexed Ansban to 
his inherited kingdom of Persia. He bad two sons, 
namely, Cyrus and Ariaramnes, between whom he 
divided his dominions, giving Anshan to Cyrus and 
Persia to Ariaramnes. Thus the descendants of 
Teispes began to reign * in a double line.’ After the 
death of Cyrus, his son Cambyses, and after this son 
his grandson Cyrus, called Cyrus the Great, ascended 
the throne of Anshan, Now, on the other side, in 
Persia Ariaramnes was succeeded by his son Arsa- 
mes. After Arsames Persia seems to have been 
united by Cyrus the Great with his own kingdom of 
Anshan. Now if Hystaspes, the son of Arsames, bad 
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reigned in Persia, Darius, the son of Hystaspes would 
have called himself the tenth King of Persia. But 
in his Behistan inscriptions Darius plainly says, 
“Thereare eight of my race who have been kings 
before me ; lam the ninth.” From this, it is quite 
evident that Hystaspes had never reigned before his 
son. “On the other hand, Hystaspes is never given 
the title of king in the numerous inscriptions recording 
the genealogy of Dareios and his descendants on the 
walls of their palaces at the royal city of Persepolis. 
These two indications converge to the conclusion 
that Kyros the Great, before he overthrew the Median 
empire and started on bis career of conquest, esta¬ 
blished himself as king of both Anshan and Persia, to 
the exclusion of Hystaspes, who would seem to have 
submitted with a good grace, since history shows him 
an honoured and trusted kinsman and councillor at 
the court of Kyros, and governor of an important 
province, Hyrcania. When the elder line became 
extinct in the person of Kambyses, the son of Kyros 
the Great, the nearest and natural claimant was 
Hystaspes, the representative of the younger line, 
but he appears to have been a singularly unambitious 
person, for we again find him passed by this time in 
favour of his son who reigns long and gloriously^ 
while be is content to command some of that son’s 
armies.’’* 

We have thus failed to find the King Vishtisp of 
the Avesta and of our Pahlavi traditions in Western 
Iran as well as in Eastern Iran. History tells us that 
in Eastern Iran from 660 B. C. downwards there was 


t Z. Rtgotin, " Story of Media,’* p. 2$8. 
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no powerful king who, like Visht^sp, could rule over 
a large empire extending from Kangdez on the north 
to Seist^n on the south, and who frequently fought 
with and vanquished the formidable Turanians. The 
Bactrians, the Hyrcaniansand other nations of Eastern 
Iran of the period were not able even to maintain the 
independence of their own respective provinces and 
resist foreign invasions. Hence it was that they had 
become humble subjects of Cyaxares, Astyages, and 
after them of Cyrus and his successors. Can we 
believe that Vishtasp, VohOman, Hdmdi, Dar&l and 
Darai-i-Darai reigned in one of the eastern provinces 
such as Bactria during the interval between 660 
(Jackson’s date) and 607 B. C., the year when Eastern 
Iran fell under the yoke of the Median monarch 
Cyaxares? The period of 53 years between 660 and 
607 would be only one-sixth of that assigned by the 
above quoted Pahlavi passages to the reigns of the 
five Kay^nian sovereigns. 

Our conclusion should, therefore, be that Vishtftsp 
in whose reign we first hear of Zarathushtra and his 
religion, did not live and rule at the time referred to 
in the passages of the Bundahesh, the selections of 
Zadsparam and Ardfi. Virif Nameh ; that the Pahlavi 
writers bad no Avestan or historical accounts from 
which they could have got the true epoch of VishtAsp 
and Zarathushtra; that they did not know this epoch . 
even approximately ; and that they had no knowledge 
of the real rulers of Iran during the three hundred 
years which they mention in their works. All that 
we can say is that they, having known through the 
Avesta or from some other sources that Vishtftsp and 
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several kings of his dynasty had made themselves 
famous by their sovereignty over a large part of 
primitive Iran, and having also known that some 
mighty monarchs of Iran had governed over a large 
empire before the conquest of Alexander the Great, 
were misled into mistaking one for the other. And 
once we reject the traditional chronology, what 
grounds are at all left for the theories that assign to 
Vishtflsp and therefore to his contemporary Zara- 
thushtra, a date so late as between the 6th or the 
7th century B. C.? 

Tradition has disappointed us and we have no 
other independent and reliable direct evidence to 
help us. But as noticed at the very outset, the 
Avesta itself will come to our aid. Let us take the 
very language of the Gkhfis. “ The clearest evidence 
of the extreme age of the language of the Gfi-thfts/’ says 
Dr. Karl F. Geldner, “is itsstrikingresemblanceto the 
oldest Sanskrit, the language of the Vedic poems. The 
Gftth& language (much more than the later Zend) and 
the language of the Vedas have a close resemblance, 
exceeding that of any two Romanic languages ; they 
seem more than two dialects of one tongue. Whole 
strophes of the Gfithfis can be turned into good old 
Sanskrit by the application of certain phonetic laws." 

The same inference is drawn by all the learned 
scholars who have made a comparative study of the 
Gothic dialect and the oldest Sanskrit of the Vedas. 
And since the Gothic dialect and the oldest Sanskrit 
of the Vedas have proceeded from one and the same 
language, that is, the common language spoken by 
the Irano-Aryans and the Indo-Aryans before their 
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separation, and since the two branches are so much 
alike, it is not at all groundless to believe that the 
Gfithfts and the Vedas, in the composition of which 
they were respectively used, had been composed in 
almost the same age. Now, it has been generally 
admitted that no later date can be assigned to the 
Vedas than the tenth century before Christ. Should 
we not assign the same age to the composition of 
the G&th&s and to their composer Zarathushtra ? 

The question naturally arises : whether we have 
any trustworthy data of later times which will help 
us to work our way back to the period of the Gathls. 
Yes, briefly stated they are as follows. Herodotus 
describes the later fully-developed form of Zara* 
thushtrianism as being the settled religion of Media 
by the yth century B. C. But Media had the religion 
imported by the Athravans from Eastern Iran, which 
puts its introduction at about half a century further 
back. Before the Athravans entered Western 
Iran, they had already grown into a powerful and 
active class in the east; and this will require putting 
back more than two centuries in order to arrive at 
the first promulgation of his new doctrines by the 
prophet himself. 

That from the fifth century downwards all the 
famous classical writers such as Herodotus, Demo¬ 
critus, Plato, Aristotle, Eudoxus, Dino, Plutarch, 
Hermodorus, Hermippus, Theopompus, Pliny, Strabo, 
etc., were well acquainted with the Avestan system, 
is a fact which none can deny. Their works bear 
testimony to their knowledge of Zarathushtra and 
his doctrines. They tell us of Ahura-Mazda and 
Angra-Mainyu, the Amesha-Spentas, the doctrine of 
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ihe Resurrection, the Yazatas Mithra, Anihita etc. 
Herodotus even describes minute features of Zara- 
thushtrianism ; as, for example, " the description of 
the sacrifice at which a Magus standing near sings 
the theogony, which points to sacrificial prayers, such 
as the Yasna and the Yashts ; .... The stress laid on 
the begetting of children, on veracity and freedom 
from debts; the religious observance done to the 
rivers, and the prohibition against making water in 
them or in the presence of another person ; the inter¬ 
dict against the burning of corpses (Bk. III. i6) 
the necessity of exposing the corpses that they may be 
eaten by dogs or birds ... According to this 
great historian as well as all other Greek writers, the 
Magi were the priests of Western Iran who performed 
all the religious functions amongst the Medes, They 
were the keepers and propagators ofthe Avestan 
religion and the celebrants of all its rites and 
ceremonies. 

It is well known that Herodotus lived between 
484-420 B. C. and has left to us the history of the 
Medes and the Persians for more than 200 years 
before his life-time. He recognises the fully deve¬ 
loped Avestan system as having been established at 
least in Media. If any religious revolution or change 
had taken place even two hundred years before his 
life-time, he would surely have known it and noted 
it as such in his account of the religion of the Medes. 
But as we find no mention of any such event having 
taken place, it is well-nigh certain that the Avestan 

1 WindiBchm&iin, ZoroMtri»che DMtoor D«r»b P. Samani. 
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religion as found in the Yasna as well as in the 
Vend!d 4 d and the Yashts had taken firm root in 
Media at least about 700 B. C. 

Now comes the question whether the religion 
arose and developed amongst the Medes themselves. 
This must be answered in the negative. In Chapter I. 
we have sufficiently shown that the Avestan nation 
and the Avestan religion rose in Eastern Iran. 
Almost all the Avestan places whose positions could 
be determined, belong to Eastern Iran. Even the 
two districts named in Vendtd^d I., Ragha and 
Varena, do not lie in Media but about the frontier 
line between Media and Eastern Iran. If, then, the 
Yashts and the Vendid&d had been composed in 
Media in the latter half of the 7th century B. C., most 
of the places of Media must have been mentioned. 
Apart from other places in Media, even such an im¬ 
portant place as Ecbatana, the famous capital city of 
the Median rulers Cyaxares and Astyages, is absent 
from the Avestan books. On the other hand, in the 
Vendldfid list of the Avestan districts, the eastern 
city of B&khdhi (Balkh) is represented as a powerful 
seat of Government.* 

Then again, according to history, the Medes were 
divided into six tribes, one of which was of the Magi, 
the priests. If the compilation of the Avestan books 
had taken place among the Medes, “ Magi,” the title 
of the Median priesthood, should have occurred in 
them. There is but one passage where occurs the 
term magutbish but as Dr. W. Geiger observes, 
it seems quite possible that it bears a purely generic 
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meaning.^ In all other passages of the Yashts and 
the Vendidad—and these are many—where the priests 
are spoken of, they are called “Athravan." “ Athra- 
van,” says Dr. W. Geiger, “admits of a direct con¬ 
nection with the Vedic civilisation. In the Rig-veda 
too, we find the word Athravan used to mean ‘ a fire- 
priest,* as well as the name of a mythical character, 
the Prometheus of the Indians, who brings down fire 
from heaven and is thus the prototype of all fire- 
priests on earth. The title Athravan may, conse¬ 
quently, be traced to the remote Aryan period.*** 

The absence of western places and the western 
term “Magi” leads us to believe firmly that the 
Yasna, the Vendtd&d and the Yashts were composed in 
Eastern Iran, and that the religion represented in 
them bad arisen and spread there, before it penetrated 
into Media, where the name Athravan was absorbed 
and substituted by Maghu (magian, plu. magi). 

The Avestan books further bear testimony to the 
fact that the Athravans formed a very diligent and 
influential class of priests, who copiously commentedi 
minutely expounded and widely propagated the 
Avestan doctrine and ritual. Now, for the rise of 
such a class, for its separation from other orders, for 
its acquisition of great power and influence, for the 
immense work which it did after its formation and 
attainment of power, undoubtedly a very long period 
of time must be allowed.^ If then we believe that 
the Avestan system found its way from Eastern Iran 
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into Media in the second part of the 7th century B.C.» 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the sacer¬ 
dotal order of the Athravans began to form itself 
about the 9th century before Christ. Taking into 
consideration the period of time which must elapse 
between the birth of Zarathushtra and the beginning 
of the formation of the priesthood, we cannot put the 
former later than the loth century B.C. 

Thus, from all this internal and external evidence 
we are led to place the birth of Zarathushtra at about 
the loth century before the Christian era.‘ It is, of 
course, impossible to fix it precisely. And no wonder, 
if the exact date of such great historic personages like 
Hermodorus and Hermippus, who seem to have lived 
in comparatively recent times, that is, in the 3rd 
century B.C., is unknown. 

HIS NATIVE PLACE. 

The question of Zarathushtra's birth-place is not 
less difiicalt to solve than that of bis age. The main 
points bearing on this subject have been already 
discussed in the first chapter. We have shown there 
that the river Dareja, with Pourushaspa’s house, was 
situated in Airyana-va^ja north of Eastern Iran, and 
that Airyana-vafija was the country where Zarathush¬ 
tra was bom and brought up and had preached and 
promulgated his religion. The Avesta has nothing 
even to suggest that Ragha or any other portion of 
Media was the native place of our Prophet. No- 


I Iq conversation with the writer, bacb Leipsic), Dr. Buck (of Cb>ca> 
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where is Ragha spoken of in connection with Zara< 
thushtra the Prophet as is Airyana-vaftja, In the 
first chapter of the Vendld&d it is stated that Ragha 
contained three races or tribes, and that a good deal 
of unbelief was prevalent in the city. The first part 
of the statement proves nothing ; from the second 
part we can only infer that Zarathushtrianism was not 
established in Ragha. In both these parts, at any rate> 
we find no allusion to Zarathushtra having been bom 
there. In Yasna XIX. i S, which mentions Ragha, the 
term Zarathushtra is used merely as a title denoting a 
spiritual head. The only legitimate inference about 
Ragha is that to its spiritual head greater importance 
was attached than to the spiritual beads of all other 
districts. In the latter the Zarathushtra stood only 
at the head of spiritual affairs and the chief of ithe 
province at the head of temporal affairs ; but in 
Ragha the Zarathushtra was considered both as the 
highest spiritual as well as political authority. In 
the Avestan literature Zarathushtra, our Prophet, has 
been nowhere shown as having exercised any sort of 
political authority. 

Turning to our traditions, we observe that the 
earlier Pahlavi work Mainyu-i-Khrat seems to locate 
Airyana-vafija, the native place of Zarathushtra, in 
Eastern Iran. But the authors of the Bundahesh 

A 

and the selections of Z&dsparam place it in Atr6p&- 
tak&n (Adarbaijan), the province on the north-west 
of Media. The mistake can be easily explained. It 
is most probable that the two authors of the later 
period, having known through the abovementioned 
Yasna passage that Ragha had been once recognised 
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as the headquarters of the eccle^astical authority, and 
having known also that the province of Adarbaijan 
had been famous for its sacred fire-altars from ancient 
times and that Adarbaijan and Ragha had been held 
in great importance by the Sdss&nian Kings under 
whom Zarathushtrianism flourished most, could not 
resist the temptation of identifying Atrdpdtakdn or 
Adarbaijan with Airyana-va 4 ja and considering it as 
the cradle of our Prophet and of his religion. In 
fact, we find no grounds in the Avesta, in the tradi¬ 
tion or in the classics, to support the opinion that 
Zarathushtra was a Median by birth. Most of the 
classical writers who speak of him, represent him 
as a Bactrian. 

HIS BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 

Whatever was the age and the place in which our 
Prophet lived, that which concerns us most and may 
most profitably engage our attention, is his life, his 
character and his works ; to meditate upon them should 
be the principal employment of our mind. Little as 
our original Scripture tells us concerning him, it 
affords us enough for many an important lesson. 

There are some human lives which are like poems. 
They are the most worthy and beautiful lives, which 
by their worthiness kindle respect and venera¬ 
tion and by their beauty touch the imagination with 
that peculiar pleasure which noble poetry gives by the 
expression of the beautiful. Such a life, at its 
highest range, was the life of Zarathushtra. It was 
indeed the grandest life, the most glorious life that 
was spent to establish the kingdom of good, to 
establish the Kingdom of God on earth. It was the 
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greatest spiritual force that started an influence which 
could never cease. 

Zarathushtra was bom of a very noble family. It 
was not the season of sharp blast, of bitter cold and 
frost when he was bom. But it was the season when 
the whole universe was rejoicing ; the sun, the moon, 
and the stars were shining bright ; the earth was 
glowing with light; the waters were beautifully 
flowing in streams; and the trees and plants were 
growing and blooming in orchards and fields.^ Such 
was the season that Ahura-Mazda chose for the 
nativity of Zarathushtra with a view to show that he 
was to bring high hopes and the most elevating 
influence to the animate as well as the inanimate 
creation. 

He was the son of Pourushaspa* and Dughd6vft.^ 
How matchless must have been the sanctity of the 
Prophet’s parents under whose guardian influence and 
loving care he passed the impressionable periods of 
boyhood and youth. We must credit them with high 
intellectual powers, if we may judge the tree by the 
fruit thereof. Parental teaching and example have 
their echo in the character of descendants. Of 
course, there are exceptions. As in the natural world, 
so also in the moral and spiritual world, there is a 
distorted echo or no echo, owing to certain causes. 
But the general rule is that the character of children 
is the echo of the character of their parents. Now 
we know with certainty that Zarathushtra was the 
most transporting and triumphant character, so Pou- 

I Yt. uii. 90.93. 3 Saddtr xl. 4> Hxdokht Nuk 
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rushaspa and Dughddvft must have been most devout 
and consecreated parents. 

HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

Zarathushtra was strong in body as well as in 
mind. ^ His incessant toil, his inexhaustible energy 
and boundless power of endurance, betokened a 
healthy and robust constitution.^ He was blessed 
with external charms as with internal beauty. His 
pure spirit, permeated by an abundance of heavenly 
light, inhabited a body of surpassing fairness.® 

From his youth he gave his mind to the study of 
metaphysical questions and to the endeavour to pro¬ 
mote the physical and moral well-being of his fellow- 
men. But unbounded as was his spirit of philosophic 
inquiry, he did not allow it to shut him off from 
fulfilling his duty of contributing to his society and to 
his country his own quota of sons and daughters 
brought up in the path of holiness. The Avesta 
makes mention of his blest wife Hvovi,* his three 
sons ® Isatv&stra, Urvatatnar, Hvarechithra, and his 
three daughters * Freni, Thriti and Pouruchista. The 
last mentioned was married to Jam^p. In Yasna LIII. 4 
we find her expressing the lofty sentiments of a 
virtuous and loving wife. 

Zarathushtra’s intellectual powers w’ere undoubt¬ 
edly unique.’ His rehgious system gives ample and 
clear proofs of his broad intellect and his unsurpassed 
capacity for original thought. The profound teach¬ 
ings he has given us, are marked with many feature^ 
of supreme wisdom. 

1 Vt. xvit. 23 . 4 Yt. Xiii. 139. 
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He was the greatest and holiest of poets of his age. 
Such of his fragmentary sermons as we possess, are in 
verse. They have some of the most important ele¬ 
ments of beautiful poetry. They are simple, sensuous 
and passionate. They represent the moral majesty 
and the exquisiteness of their author’s character. We 
read in Yasna XLV. i and 5 ; “Yea, I will speak forth; 
hear ye all, listen ; ye who have come from afar and 
from near, seeking. Ponder ye all carefully. Not for 
a second time shall the evil teacher destroy life .... 
yea, I will declare that which the most bountiful 
One (Ahura-Mazda ) has told me; that word which 
will bring men (much needed) help and comfort- 
Unto those who to me will listen and pay obedient 
attention, therein will come health and immortality, 
and through clean-minded actions Ahura-Mazda 
Himself." 

How simple are these words of Zarathushtra ! How 
passionate, how intense and pathetic is the expression 
of the deep spiritual want of man ! Zarathushtra was 
undoubtedly simple and passionate. How else could 
he affect and stir the hearts of those around him 1 
How could he thrill and inspire men like King 
Vishtisp, Maidhy6-maongha, Frashaostra, JamAsp 
and others to go forth and preach his doctrines ! He 
spoke the language of the common human heart with 
heavenly fervour. He taught truths and principles of 
life by passionately expressing them in simple words 
and actions, thus making them the common property 
of the high and the low, of the learned as well as the 
unlearned. 

Another most important element of his character is 
his sensuousness, that is, his sensitiveness or the 
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power of receiving impressions from nature and man. 
He had not only the power of receiving continually 
and vividly impressions through the senses but also 
had the power of employing his own imagination or 
intellect on the impressions so received. It does not 
seem wrong to say that both of these powers, which 
belong to the poetic nature, were in him in a very 
high degree, and made him the possessor of vital crea¬ 
tive forces and the source of new sublime thoughts 
and principles. 

That he was intensely sensitive to nature, is evident 
from the following facts. He frequently went alone 
to the banks of the river DAitya and prayed there,^ 
opening his mind to the strange sights and sounds 
through which *‘the grand voice of nature speaks of 
God to the soul in a manner that books cannot ^speak.” 
From Yasna XXXI. 7, XLIV. 3, 4, and 5, we clearly 
see that Zarathushtra watched and observed the 
heavenly bodies, the sun, the moon and stars, their 
regular mighty movements, their glorious light, the 
dawn, noon and night; he watched and observed the 
storm clouds, the earth, the waters, the trees and 
plants. He received impressions from these natural 
phenomena, not passively, but worked upon them with 
his own mind and carried them to the spiritual world. 
He went far below the surface of these objects and 
found in their being and growth, in their beauty and 
order, in their wholesome influences and effects, the 
evidence of the wisdom, beneficence and power of the 
Supreme Being, Ahura-Mazda. 

Not less sensitive was he to human nature. He 
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was sensible to the noble conduct of VishtAsp, Hutaosa, 
Maidhyd-mAongba, Frashaostra and Jamftsp.* He 
rejoiced in their truth and righteousness. He felt 
inspired by their courage and heroism. He thrilled 
with compassion for the sorrows of the husbandmen 
and herdsmen who were suffering from the ravages of 
the rough-handed despoilers who came from the north 
and carried away their cattle and harvests.* He 
readily offered himself to be their spiritual guide and 
deliverer and to assuage their griefs and remove their 
miseries. He at once entered upon the most respon¬ 
sible office of spiritual chieftainship to which he was 
appointed by Ahura-Mazda.® He soon engaged him¬ 
self in earnest prayers to Ahura-Mazda that He might 
enable him to put back the fury of the tormenting 
plunderers; that He might bestow spiritual gifts upon 
those who, owing to misfortunes, stood most in need of 
religious support and consolation.* When the afflicted 
farmers and cattle breeders lifted up their mournful 
cries and complaints, and in despair doubted the pro¬ 
priety of their occupation, he confirmed and protected 
their good practices by instructing them in the 
advantages of the settled life they were pursuing.® 
Zarathushtra fully deserves the title of the First Tiller 
of Land given to him by the author of the Farvardin 
Yasht.® He was the first and foremost of men to 
perceive that the plough was the noblest and the most 
powerful of arms against all sorts of confusion and 
disorder. 

X Yt. uviJi. q; xlvi. 14-17; 4 Ya. uviU. a, 3, 4. 7, 9 ; Yt. 
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Thus we have seen that Zarathushtra received feel¬ 
ings which realised themselves in practical sym^ 
pathy. He received feelings and feelings he gave 
back in return. He gave back sincere love and prac¬ 
tical sympathy. He also received, as we have already 
mentioned, the teachings of nature. So very humble 
was he. Although he held the highest position that 
ever fell to the lot of men, although he was the most 
gifted and the most exalted of all creatures, * he was 
never wanting in humility which is the fundamental 
condition, the only way to reach truth.* He never 
made false pretences. He never claimed to do any¬ 
thing beyond man’s reason or comprehension. He 
never claimed to be God or to possess His powers. 
He always declared himself to be in constant need of 
Ahura-Mazda.® He always believed and represented 
himself as His humble servant and acted as such.* 

Singularly gifted was Zarathushtra with moral and 
spiritual powers as with intellectual. His soul was 
in full sympathy with Asha, the Divine Order.® How 
ardent were his prayers to Ahura-Mazda!* With 
what zeal and fervour did he not yearn after the 
heavenly light 1* He continually engaged himself in 
developing and perfecting his character. As he made 
fresh and iresh advances in holiness, he obtained 
more and more graces from Ahura-Mazda till he 
acquired that supreme spiritual light, that high degree 
of perfection, which he so earnestly sought for.* 

1 Ys. xxix. 6 and S; Yt. Tiii. 6 Ya. xxviii. xxix. loaod It; xlvi* 
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Truly says the Zamyid Yasht: “He was holiest in 
holiness; he thought according to the Law; he spoke 
according to the law; he acted according to the Law.’’* 
Through this righteousness he was admitted to the 
highest sphere of thought and the deepest survey of the 
spiritual world. His pious reflections and deep medita¬ 
tions on the Creator, Ahura-Mazda, Vohumin (the 
Divine Benevolence), Asha-vahishta (the Divine Or¬ 
der), Khshathra-vairya (the Sovereign Power) and 
Spenta-ilrmaiti (the Bountiful Piety), revealed to his 
sanctified mind Ahura-Mazda's Nature, His Will and 
His Law according to which His creatures should 
live.* Through excessive joy and gratitude he ex¬ 
claims in Yasna XLV. 8: "I see clearly through my 
righteousness Him who is Ahura-Mazda, the Lord of 
good thought, of good word and of good deed." 

Having thus prepared himself for the sublimest 
purpose of his life, Zarathushtra launched himself into 
the tumult of the world. For he was not a mere 
recluse, meditative and inactive. In him we have 
the life of activity and the life of contemplation com¬ 
bined. He furnishes us the convincing proof that the 
highest spiritual life is in natural alliance with the 
greatest active service to man. He was one with the 
will of Ahura-Mazda and exerted to the utmost of 
his ability for the good of his fellow-men.* 

The holiest man found in the world around him 
false beliefs and evil practices.^ He saw men in a 
miserable condition of life.® Since he intensely loved 

1 Yt. xix. 79; Yt. xiii. 88.9a. 3 Y». KvUi. a and 7 ; Yi. xW. 18; 
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them, an ardent desire was created in his bosom to 
raise and bless them.* 

What a stupendous task he undertook ! He was 
to be the greatest prophetic teacher and the greatest 
reformer of the human kind.* He was to be the 
greatest represser of their deep-rooted false religious 
notions and the sternest rebuker of their vices* He 
was to enlighten them and make them do his own 
will which was the will of their Creator Ahura-Mazda.^ 
He earnestly desired to see them the highest in virtue 
and the richest in spirit. 

At first the people around him thought the task 
impossible and hopeless. They only hurled ridicule 
at him and said : “ How can this pusillanimous being 
save us?”* His own kinsmen and servants deserted 
him.® The Kavis and the Karaparis denounced him. 
Angra^Mainyu tempted him with vast possessions and 
offered him immense earthly goods, if he renounced 
the good Dafina.'' But in spite of all this Zarathush- 
tra did not shrink or waver from his long-cherished 
virtuous design.* He would not renounce the good 
religion even though they should tear away his soul 
from his body.® He would not renounce it either for 
his body or his life.*® He chose to suffer rather than 
disobey the bidding of his conscience which was the 
bidding of his Divine Master. He was intent upon 
sacrificing everything in the cause of Righteousness.** 
He fearlessly announced his new religion before King 
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Visht&sp and his subjects. The open declaration of 
the principles which he formulated, made enemies of 
his hearers and irritated a large section of them into 
strong and violent opposition.^ What frequent con¬ 
flicts did he not sustain with his enemies!* WTiat 
long and heavy temptations did his unwearied per¬ 
severance not overcome.* With what intrepidity 
and resolution did he not defend truth! ^ With 
what unbroken constancy did he not bear persecu¬ 
tion ! ® 


Neither difficulties nor sufferings perplexed Zara- 
thushtra. He boldly and firmly pursued the work of 
our happiness.® Amidst all his struggles and reverses 
no feeling of utter despondency was ever generated 
in his bosom.*^ He kept prajang to Ahura-Mazda and 
retained unbounded and unshaken confidence in him.® 
He never lost conviction of His goodness or right¬ 
eousness. He never charged him wth injustice for 
the sorrows and afflictions which befell him. He 
ascribed them all to the wickedness of his enemies.* 


Under all these severe trials and troubles Zara- 
thushtra proved himself an ideal warrior.** He fought 
with the hosts of evil. He fought for truth, fought 
for God, fought against trouble, fought against temp¬ 
tation, fought against sin and at last won a glorious 
victory.** This sublime purpose he accomplished by 
his persuasive teachings backed up by his actually 


1 Yi. xitv. 13, u, and ao. 
a Vend, six, 4-8; etc. 

3 Itdd. 
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practising the general principles of conduct that he 
inculcated. The purity of his moral conduct, the purity 
which, as we saw above, had been subject to the 
storm, which had known temptation and subdued it, 
which had known trouble and overcome it, the purity 
which had been thus so tried, so victorious and conse¬ 
quently so beautiful, bore down all opposition. Men 
who had in the beginning opposed and insulted him, 
now became enthusiastic and zealous admirers of the 
beauty of this purity and the glory of moral victory 
which they saw in it. They gradually understood his 
doctrines, and having been convinced of their far- 
reaching truth and excellence, accepted and adopted 
them. 

The foremost of those who became disciples of our 
Prophet, were Maidhy6-m4ongha, Vishtftsp, Frashaos- 
tra, J&misp and others.* These became his select 
pupils. To these devoted friends and followers he 
was as bounteous as his Divine Teacher was towards 
him.* He gave them freely out of the spiritual 
treasures he had stored up by his rigid piety and deep 
thinking.* He breathed into them intense love for 
man and God, elevated their entire aspirations and 
lifted them up to his own high standard of energetic 
activity.^ These manly and noble characters so tho¬ 
roughly imbibed their Teacher’s spirit that they did 
not rest content with merely learning for themselves 
and practising what he had taught them. They 
engaged wholeheartedly in spreading among those 
around them the blessings that they themselves had 

X Y*. zxviii. 7.9; Yt. xlvi. 14.17; a Ibid. 

ys.xlix, 8: Y». u. 15-18: Ys. Ixxi. 3 Ibid. 
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received and with God’s help soon succeeded in their 
noble selfless undertaking. 

What a glorious victory was that which Zarathush- 
tra won for humanity. We may say and say justly 
that the victory of Zarathushtra laid the foundation of 
the material and moral welfare of mankind. It has 
directly or indirectly played the most important part 
in the world’s civilization. It has greatly influenced 
the wholesome development of the Jewish, Christian 
and Mohammadan religions.* Zarathushtra was “the 
most victorious in victory, the most glorious in glory 
and the most worthy of glorification and propitiation 
amongst all beings.’’* 

Who more obedient and grateful to His Creator/ 
more true to his principles and more independent of 
the world’s temptation ? Who more brave and cour¬ 
ageous under the most adverse circumstances, more 
firm and steadfast in the path of duty and more 
zealous for the furtherance of a righteous cause ?® Who 
more humble, who more devoted, who more loving 
than oiu: Prophet Zarathushtra ? He was the source of 
spiritual light, joy and happiness. Verily does he 
teach by his example and precept that personal 
eflforts, personal reformation and personal purity arc 
the only means for the attainment of the highest aim 
of life, for the fulfilment of the duty to God and to 
man. What truer key can we have of his life and 
character than the following words of his in which he 
exhorts his disciples to continue in the most righteous 


X Yt. lUi, 2 : etc. 
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course: “O thou Frashaostra Hvogva! go with 
those helpers whom we have chosen for (the world’s) 
salvation, go there where Armaiti (Purity) is in 
complete harmony with Asha (the Divine Order), go 
where exists the longed-for Kingdom of Vohuman 
(Good Mind), go there where dwells Ahura-Mazda in 
His most chosen abode.”^ 
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A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF IRAN. 

POLmCAL HISTORY-RELIGIOUS HISTORY-THE AVnESTAN RECORDS- 
YASNA-vjsP£R£O-\’BNDIDAO-KK0RDBH A\'ESTA 


The principal aim of this chapter is to cast a hasty 
glance at the history of ancient Iran, touching chiefly 
upon those portions of it that bear on the many 
vicissitudes of the Zarathushtrian religion during its 
first two thousand years. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to only such references as have an interest 
for us as Zarathusbtrians. 

POLITICAL HISTORY. 

We are at the outset hampered by the fact that in 
connection with the history of the ages before the 
first appearance of the Zarathushtrian religion and of 
a few centuries after, our sources of reliable informa* 
tion are exceedingly limited. Whatever little we 
know of the ages, we certainly owe to the Avesta, 
which stands nearest to the times and must therefore 
command our confidence. As seen in the first 
chapter, it tells us of the social and political divisions 
of the people of Eastern Iran and of the kings that 
ruled over them. It tells us that two dynasties had 
reigned during the above-mentioned ages. The 
kings of the first dynasty were called Paradh&tas 
(later Peshd&dians) from Av. para==before, primi- 
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live or first, and dhfl.ta=d&ta=d&d=law. They were 
so called because they were believed to have been the 
first and foremost in establishing sound rules of justice 
and government. Haashyangha (Hushang), Takhma- 
urupa (Tahmurasp), Yima (Jamshid), ThraStaona 
(Faridoon),‘Manuschithra (Minochehr), and KeresAspa 
were the most mighty and most renowned PeshdAdians. 

The race of rulers that succeeded the PeshdAdians, 
was known as KayAnian. The founder of this dynasty 
was Kavi KayAta (K6bAd). His successors were Kavi 
Aipivatihu, Kavi Usa (KAus), Kavi Arshan, Kavi 
Pisinah, Kavi Byarsban. SyAvarshAn (SyAvakhsh), 
the son of Kavi Usa, was put to death by the 
order of the wicked Turanian King Frangrasyan 
(AfrAsyAb). SyAvarshAn's son, Kavi Husrava (KhOs- 
r6) who succeeded to the throne of Iran, defeated and 
killed the tyrant Frangrasyan, and thus avenged 
the murder of his father. He also fought against his 
mighty foe AurvasAra and defeated him and united 
the Aryan nations. VishtAsp, the son of Aurvataspa 
(LoprAsp). was another most famous KayAnian king. 
As shown in the preceding chapter, he must have 
flourished about the loth century B.C. He was the 
first king of Iran who adopted the religion of Zara- 
thushtra and established it in his dominions. He 
carried on wars witH the Turanians with great success. 
With the aid of his brother Zairivairi he vanquished 
his bitter foes Tathravant, Peshana, the fiendish 
Arejataspa (AijAsp), PeshOchingha, HumAyaka and 
others. 

Of all these aforesaid PeshdAdian and KayAnian 
kings we have but scattered and disappointingly brief 
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notices in the Yashts, where we find only their names 
and slight allusions to their martial exploits and to 
the scenes of the battles they fought with their 
Turanian enemies. We also find the names of the 
places, rivers, lakes and mountains where they sent 
up their prayers and presented their offerings to the 
Supreme Being, Ahura-Mazda. They are all said to 
have been holy, brave and victorious, and wise and 
happy in their wishes. The royal Glory (qarend) 
clove unto them all. They possessed an immense 
treasure. They possessed hundreds, thousands and 
tens of thousands of horses, oxen and sheep. They 
sat on golden thrones under golden canopies. They 
had the strongest desire for the throne of authority 
and the sceptre of command. They wanted to make 
the law, to govern men and command their obedience 
so that they might be cmly the more instrumental in 
destroying the evil and building up the good on this 
our globe. 

However, we do not entirely lack a detailed account 
of the above-mentioned monarchs and their incessant 
wars with the Turanians. It has been furnished by 
the Shah Nfimeh of Firdousi, the greatest poet of the 
loth century of the Christian era. This famous work 
gives us a wealth of details, with, of course, much of 
poetical embellishments. 

From the Avesta we cannot definitely say anything 
as to the period immediately following Visbtftsp’s 
reign ; but we might well surmise that the KaySnian 
dynasty continued for some period after which the 
kingdom broke up into small principalities under 
petty chiefs. The Avesta is silent hence, and for our 
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knowledge of the times from about the eighth century 
downwards we have to draw upon the inscriptions, 
coins, medals, seals, gems, etc., and the accounts 
given by the Pahlavi, Persian, Classical, Byzantine, 
Armenian, Arab, Syriac, Jewish and other writers.* 

From these we learn that during the first half of 
the eighth century B. C. the Assyrians gradually 
established their supremacy over the whole of the 
Iranian plateau. After an interval the Medes began 
attempts at shaking off the Assyrian yoke, and in 
647 B.C. Phraortes succeeded in founding an 
independent Median kingdom. His talented son 
Cyaxares actually conquered Nineveh, the capital of 
Assyria, and extended his rule over the Bactrians, 
Hyrcanians, and other nations of Eastern Iran. His 
successor Astyages turned out an indolent and 
tyrannous ruler; and the Median supremacy passed 
into the hands of the Persians under Cyrus, the 
Achaemenian, who had till then been ruling in 
Anshan and Persia. Cyrus even extended his newly- 
founded empire to Babylon, Lydia, Asia Minor, etc., 
and thus began the great Persian Empire. 

Under Cyrus ( 559-529 B.C.) Persia rose to high 
power and greatness. His son Cambyses ( 529-522 
B. C.) added Egypt to the Persian dominions. Under 
Darius (521-485 B.C.) Persia extended its rule east¬ 
ward as far as the Indus and westward in Europe. 
Darius was a great administrator and statesman. He 
had an unrivalled genius for organising and founding 
states. His empire was the vastest that has ever 
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appeared in Asia. He divided it into twenty satra¬ 
pies or provinces and entrusted the government of 
each to a Satrap or Governor. In short, he placed it 
on a sound and firm footing; and his successors kept 
it up for nearly two centuries, certainly a very long 
period considering the diversity of racial elements, of 
religions and languages in different provinces. 

The Achaemenians were pre-eminent in peace and 
war. Of their majesty and grandeur we can form 
some idea from the magnificent ruins of Persepolis. 
From the inscriptions we learn that during their 
period, the king was considered the representative of 
the Divinity on earth, and as such entitled to hold 
absolute power, to call for absolute submission and 
to receive the highest honour and veneration from his 
subjects. They were undoubtedly Mazdayasnians; 
but they were very tolerant with their subjects of 
other faiths. They never hurt their religious feelings 
but treated them always with friendly consideration. 
Cyrus liberated the Jews from their captivity at 
Babylon. Darius allowed them to rebuild their 
temples. 

The most notable events in the Achaemenian era are 
the great wars between Persia and Greece. It is 
specially these wars that make the external history of 
the Achaemenian sovcreinty so highly interesting. 
It was chiefly due to them that the Achsemenian rule 
became extinct. Gobineau, one of the historians of 
ancient Iran, expresses his great regret at the 
triumph of Miltiades over the Persians in the battle 
of Marathon in 490 B.C, He believes that the 
world and human progress and civilisation generally 
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would have benefited by the victory of the Persians 
over the Greeks. In 331 B.C. Alexander the Great 
attacked the immense empire of Persia and defeated 
the last Achaemenian, Darius III., at Arbela. The 
latter fled from place to place till at last he was seized, 
mortally wounded and put to death by his own satrap 
and other conspirators. Thus the whole of the 
Persian empire fell into the hands of the great 
Macedonian conqueror. 

His was a conqueror's rule of oppression and ruin; 
and that of his successors, the Seleucids, was one of 
no less persecution. Such an unjust and oppressive 
government was destined to fall. The successors of 
Seleucus being very feeble, the Parthians, the 
Turanian tribes of the east of the Caspian Sea, shook 
off the Greek yoke in 250 B.C. 

It was against the Greek government and not 
against the Greek civilisation that the Parthians re¬ 
volted. The Arsacids, the Parthian princes, seem to 
have been the disciples of the Seleucids, the Greek 
rulers. Their coins and medals bore the Hellenic 
language and emblems. The Greek theatres occupied 
the leisure hours of the Arsacids. However, this 
Hellenism was only superficial. It had not taken 
root in the heart of the Iranian nation, and left no 
mark on its civilisation. 

The Parthian sovereigns, of whom Arsaces was the 
first, extended their rule even far beyond the limits of 
Iran. When in their zenith, they had an empire 
covering two thousand miles from east to west and 
six thousand miles from north to south. They were 
as highly tolerant as the Achaemenians. 
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In power and position the Parthians ranked next 
to the Romans and formed a counterpoise to the 
growth of their influence. As the Iranians were in 
the Achaemenian period engaged in the terrible wars 
with the Greeks, so during the Parthian sovereignty 
they had to fight important wars with the Romans 
and the Scythians. However, it was not these wars 
but the internal intrigues and revolts that brought 
the Parthian rule to a close in 236 A.D. 

The fall of the warrior nation, the Parthians, was 
followed by the second ascendancy of the Persians. 
It was Persia that had given Iran such great monarchs 
as Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius and his successors. That 
country was the native place of the Sdssinians too. 

The Sftss^ihian period is in the history of Iran the 
most important of all the ancient periods. The very 
first king Ardeshir P&pak 4 n (326-240A.D.) endeavoured 
to unite, and to some extent succeeded in uniting, all 
the Iranian peoples into one powerful nation. And 
his successors were not less active in using all their 
power to maintain and promote that unity. With 
the united strength of the newly-welded nation 
they succeeded in extending their empire far and 
wide, till at length the unrivalled greatness and 
glory of the Zarathushtrian monarchs filled the 
entire world with respect and awe. Many and 
fierce were the wars they waged against their 
irresistible foes, the Romans, the Turks and the 
Arabs. Many and decisive were the victories they 
won over them. Numerous and extensive were the 
territories they conquered and brought under their 
rule. “Externally considered,” says the historian 
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Rawlinson, “ the reign of Kh6sroi II., who is common¬ 
ly known as Kh6sroi Parwiz, is the most remarkable 
reign in the entire S&ssdnian series .... Never at 
any other time did the Neo-Persian kingdom extend 
itself so far, or so distinguish itself by military 
achievements as in the twenty years intervening be¬ 
tween A.D. 602-622 .... Thus the whole of the 
Roman possessions in Asia and Eastern Africa were 
lost in the space of fifteen years. The empire of 
Persia was extended from the Tigris and the Euphrates 
to the AEgean Sea and the Nile, attaining once more 
almost the same dimensions that it had reached under 
the first and had kept until the third Darius. 

In virtue of its far-reaching influence, the Sftssinian 
period played an important part in the history 
of the world. According to M. J. Darmesteter, never 
before was the great plan of Alexander the Great to 
unite the Europeans with the Asiatics more nearly 
realised. Never was the political and social, com¬ 
mercial and literary intercourse between Europe and 
Asia more close. 

But this brilliant civilisation terminated in its 
turn. Yezdigerd III., the son of Shahriar and the 
grandson of Khtisrd Parwiz, was so completely defeated 
at Nehavend in 641 A.D. by the Arabs, that he 
could offer no further resistance to them. He escaped 
from Rai, fled from place to place, and at last was 
murdered by one of his own subjects for the sake of 
the valuables he had with him. Thus Persia fell 
under the barbarous yoke of the Arabs. With the 
advent of Islamism the intercourse of Persia with 
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Europe ceased. It was no more in close contact 
with the western nations and their civilisation. It 
was brought back to the East and has ever since 
remained imprisoned in its narrow orientalism. 

After the disaster of Nehavand there came to rule 
over Iran the Mohammadan dynasties of the Arabs, 
the Turks, the Mongols, the Turanians and the 
Afghans. Some local dynasties had risen to power 
near the end of the Abbasid period; but the sovereignty 
of none of them lasted long. The Omayyads (661- 
749 A.D.), the usurpers, were overthrown by the 
revolution brought about by the Persians; and the 
Abbasids, the descendants of the Prophet, ascended 
the throne of Iran and continued to rule till about 
the tenth century A.D. The Abbasids, who owed 
their elevation to the Persians, made it a rule to put 
their whole trust in Persians. “ Persian influence,” says 
Von Kremer, “increased at the court ofthe Caliphs and 
reached its zenith under al-Mamun. Most of the minis^ 
ters of the last were Persians or of Persian extraction. 
In Baghdad Persian fashions continued to enjoy an 
increasing ascendancy. The old Persian festivals of 
the Nowruz, and Mehrgftn were celebrated. Persian 
raiment was the oflhcial court dress. . . At the 
court the customs of the Sftssftnian kings were imita¬ 
ted, and garments decorated with golden inscriptions 
were introduced . . . . M^mun was a great 

Abbasid monarch who patronised learning and was a 
great friend of the Persians. But with his successors 
orthodoxy reached its highest point, and that brought 
about the dissolution ofthe empire. Several provinces 

I Vo® Krtmcr, quoted by E. Browne, "ALitemy Rittory o( Penia,’* p. 359. 
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revolted and declared themselves independent. The 
S&m&nids, the Saffarids, the Buwayhids and others 
began to exercise independent rule. Then followed 
the Gaznavids, the Saljukids, the Mongols, the Tura¬ 
nians, the Sufis, the Afghans, the Turks, the Zends 
and the Cadjars. 

RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 

The religion of the Irano-Aryans, just after their 
separation ftom the Indo-Aryans, was polytheistic 
nature-worship. But gradually monotheistic belief 
began to prevail. The religion that embodied this 
belief is called in the Avesta Paory6-tka6sha. Those 
who followed this religion are called Paoryd-tkafishas. 
Before the accession of Vishtftsp, the PeshdJidian and 
the Kaydnian monarchs as well as their subjects had 
been worshippers of one Supreme Being. They 
were all Mazdayasnians, the adorers of Mazda. 

In the reign of Kal Vishtisp appeared holy Zara- 
thushtra and gave his new teachings that were to 
leave a permanent mark on the Iranian mind, and 
shed their lustre on all succeeding ages of the world. 
Zarathushtrianism kept on spreading in Eastern Iran 
under the Kayilnians, and even after their do\vnfall 
continued to make its way further and further, till 
before the sixth century B.C. it had already spread 
all over Media. Under the early Achaemenian kings 
the Persians were only Mazdayasnians, worshippers 
of Mazda, believers in one Supreme Being. But the 
later Achaemenian monarchs and their subjects seem 
to have become Zarathushtrians. The palace of Per- 
sepolis was found by Alexander filled with numerdus 
volumes of Avestan literature. The Zarathushtrian 
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religion and the Zaratbushtrian priests had spread all 
over Persia and had flourished exceedingly. 

But the Greek invasion and conquest proved fatal 
to their long-continued prosperity. They both 
greatly suffered under the Greek supremacy which 
lasted but for a short time. After his conquest 
Alexander committed an act which has been a cause 
of abiding regret to all succeeding generations. “ In 
a drunken frolic ” he set fire to the magnificent royal 
palace of Persepolis, in which, as we said above, 
numerous and priceless volumes of Iranian literature 
were treasured up. This reckless act has unquestion¬ 
ably caused great and irreparable loss to the Zara- 
thushtrian religion and philosophy and to the world 
of science and knowledge. A great part of the Aves- 
tan literature was destroyed by that fearful conflagra¬ 
tion. A part of it was carried away, scattered and 
dispersed. Besides, the attractions of the Greek 
elements, abundantly introduced on all sides, contri¬ 
buted largely to the decay of the national faith. 

It did not, however, entirely disappear. It revived 
under the tolerant rule of the Parthians, some of 
whom seem to have even adopted it. It has been 
said in the Dlnkard that in the first century of the 
Christian era Valkash or Vologases I. issued a royal 
order that the Zaratbushtrian priests should collect, 
arrange and perserve all the scattered Avestan 
writings. According to Philo, the Parthian kings 
had become affiliated with the Zaratbushtrian priests.* 
Tacitus states that Tiridates, the brother of Vologases 
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I. was a Zarathushtrian priest.^ Zarathushtrianism 
did not only revive but spread under the Parthian 
period. Pausanius speaks of the ceremonies of the 
Zarathushtrian priests (magi) which he himself had 
seen practised in Lydia towards the middle of the 
second century before Christ.* 

There is not the least doubt that it spread but was 
not in full vigour during the Parthian rule. The 
language of the Avesta had begun to decay with the 
decay of the Avestan nation and the Avestan mo¬ 
narchy ; for the decay of a language has some subtle 
connection with the decay of the nation that speaks 
that language. Professor Edward Browne “heard it 
said by English scholars that already, before the battle 
of Hastings, the Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, 
language had, to a great extent, ceased to be written 
grammatically, and that it was in full decadence, 
before the Norman invasion." From the extant 
Avesta we can say that the language had begun to 
decay already before the Assyrian conquest in the 
eighth century B.C., and had continued to do so until 
it ceased to be spoken. In the Parthian period it 
threatened to become entirely obscure, and with it the 
knowledge of the beliefs and the laws of the Avestan 
system. The magi, the Zarathushtrian priests, anxi¬ 
ous to prevent such a loss, translated their Scriptures 
into the language which was at first current among 
the higher and educated classes and had gradually 
become the language of the whole Iranian nation. 
This peculiar language of the Parthian period, com- 
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posed of heterogeneous elements, partly Iranian and 
partly Semitic, came to be called in the later periods 
Pahlavi, as everything else belonging to the warrior 
nation Pahlav^ns or Parthians. Pahlavi is from 
pahlav (Parthav) “hero,” plural pahlavAn “heroes” 
or “ warriors." ^ The Pahlavi words'* malfca " (king) 
and malkin-i-malka (the king of kings) have been 
found used on the coins of the Parthian kings, 
Vologases IV., Vologases V., Artabans V. and 
Artabaz. 

The Sassinian revolution, which was a veritable 
turning point in the history of Iran, was not only 
dynastic and national, but also religious. During the 
Greek and the Parthian supremacy most of the people 
had fallen away from the belief in one God. They 
had become indifferent to the Zarathushtrian doctrine 
and ritual and had fallen into a diversity of religious 
beliefs and opinions. Ardeshir, the most enthusias* 
tic supporter and upholder of the Zarathushtrian 
religion, having shaken off the Parthian yoke, took 
strong measures to remove the confusion and to 
eradicate the idolatry and image-worship that had 
prevailed. Having put them down, he next proceeded 
to reconstitute the code of the Zarathushtrian religion 
and to reunite the dispersed parts of the sacred 
literature in order that the holy book be restored to 
its former authority ; and then desired to have it 
commented upon with a view to make its intelligent 
use possible. 

Ardeshir considered the priests as the only fit 
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persons to carry out this work of restoration. Some 
of them knew a part of their Scriptures by heart, 
could well understand and interpret them. The 
king therefore summoned the high priest T6sar and 
other learned priests of the realm and entrusted them 
with the task. Numerous were the difficulties in 
their way. A considerable portion of the Avesta 
had not been discovered ; a great number of the 
books which composed it, had disappeared for ever; 
Ignorance had been rampant not only among the 
Zarathushtrian laity, but even among the ministers 
themselves. 

The result of the strenuous labours of the pious 
priests was the publication of a volume containing 
the sacred texts and their Pahlavi translations with 
commentaries and explanations. And, in the words 
of the Dinkard, “like unto the brilliance or flame of the 
Original Light, the sacred intelligence was ordered (by 
the King) to be preserved in the treasury of ShApigftn 
and to be propagated by means cf true copies of it.”* 
The people were thus made perfectly acquainted with 
their true original religion and were strictly com¬ 
manded to adhere to it. 

Another thing to which Ardeshir turned his attention 
was the restoration of the Zarathushtrian priesthood 
to its former high position and prestige. He gave 
the priests, the keepers and interpreters of the sacred 
volume, very great powers and allowed them large 
incomes, and a large share in the government and 
administration of the state. 

I 

1 Dk. book iii, last chapter. 
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All this the first SAsstlnian monarch did, because 
he believed and believed firmly that "the altar and 
the throne were always inseparable and must always 
sustain each other.” His dying counsel to his son 
and successor Shipur was : “ Never forget that, as a 
king, you are at once the protector of religion and of 
ypur country. Consider the altar and the throne as 
inseparable ; they must always sustain each other. A 
sovereign without religion is a tyrant; and a people 
who have none, may be deemed the most monstrou.s 
of all societies. Keligion may exist without a state, 
but a state cannot exist without religion ; and it is by 
holy laws that a political association can alone 
be bound. You should be to your people an 
example of piety and of virtue, but without pride or 
ostentation.”* 

Shlpur I. acted throughout his life-time in accord¬ 
ance with his father’s advice. He remained faithful 
to his religion ; maintained it in its pristine purity, 
and also made a collection of the secular works 
treating of philosophy, cosmogony, astronomy, medi¬ 
cine, etc. He did not allow himself to be carried 
away by the eloquence of the young and bold heretic 
M&ni and refused to accept his strange amalgamation 
of conflicting doctrines taken from Judaism, Christi¬ 
anity, Zarathushtrianism and Budhism and interpreted 
and explained in accordance with his own ideas. M&ni 
commanded to prefer poverty to riches, to abandon 
the world,- to continually fast and so forth. ” Accord¬ 
ing to the Manichaean view the admixture of Light 
and Darkness which gave rise to the material universe 

I G. RawlinsoD, “The SereaU) Orieoul Monarchy." p. 93. 
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was essentially evil, and a result of the activity of the 

Powers of evil.All that tends to the 

prolongation of this state of admixture of Light and 
Darkness, such as marriage and the begetting of 
children is consequently regarded by M&ni and his 
followers as evil and reprehensible. Manicheism 
was cosmopolitan quietist, ascetic and unworldly. 
For all their external resemblances Zarathusbtrianism 
and Manicheism were inevitably hostile and radi¬ 
cally opposed to each other.” * This peculiar 
religious system could silently make its way even in 
the reigns of such highly orthodox Zarathushtrian 
kings like Ardeshir, ShSpur, and his son Hormazd. 
King Behrim, the son and successor of Hormazd, is 
said to have ordered his officers to search for M&ni and 
to kill him and a large number of his followers* 
Under ShSpur 11 ., the fifth successor of Behr&m I., and 
his high priest Atfirb&d, the son of Mahraspend, Mani¬ 
cheism was completely suppressed and banished. 
He was one of the greatest and the most powerful of 
the early S^sflnian monarchs whose zeal for the 
Zarathushtrian religion was exceedingly great. He 
regarded it his first important duty to check the 
advance of every other religious system. He checked 
the progress which Christianity was making in his 
dominions by issuing very severe edicts against the 
Christians. Under him a great movement was set on 
foot for the study and elucidation of the Avesta and 
of the Pahlavi version. Sh&pur fixed the canon of the 
Avestan texts and bade his people to abide by it. 

** Since oiu- law is clearly seen in the world,” says he 


I E. Br(nn>e, ^ A Litenr; Hitiorjr of Penfa," pp. 160-162. 
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in his edict, “ no person should fall under the influence 
of evil doctrine." 

In spite of all their strenuous efforts and rigorous 
measures the early Sftss&nian kings were unable to 
bring about a complete restoration and unity of 
religion because of the heresies succeeding one after 
another. After the complete suppression of Mani- 
cheisra another sect appeared in Persia, that of 
Mazdak who dogmatised under Kdb&d and succeeded 
in converting the king himself. He advocated such 
anti-Zarathushtrian doctrines as the joint possession of 
property and women. The followers of Mazdak, 
finding favour with the monarch, grew more bold and 
more numerous. The mischievous doctrines of the 
Mazdakites caused a good deal of confusion and 
disorder amongst the people. “ The Mobeds and the 
principal nobles had in vain protested against the 
spread of the new religion and the patronage lent it 
by the court. At length appeal was made to the 
chief mobed (high priest), and he was requested to 
devise a remedy tor the existing evils which w'ere 
generally felt to have passed the limits of endurance. 
The chief mobed decided that, ... no remedy 
could be effectual but the deposition of the head of 
the state, through whose culpable connivance, the 
disorders had attained their height. His decision 
was received with general acquiescence. The Persian 
nobles agreed with absolute unanimity to depose 
Kob^d and to place upon the throne another member 
of the royal house. . . The necessary arrangements 
having been made, they broke out into universal in¬ 
surrection, arrested Kobiid and committed him to 
safe custody in the ‘castle of oblivion,’ proclaimed 
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jAm&sp, and crowned him king with all the usual 
formalities.”' 

Mazdak was seized and imprisoned. But both 
Mazdak and his patron K6bfid escaped from imprison¬ 
ment. J&masp then abdicated in favour of K6bM, 
who remounted his throne and abandoned Mazdakism. 
Under the Sovereignty of his son and successor 
Khhsrd Anosharavdn Mazdakism was extirpated irom 
Iran. Mazdak was again seized and put to death with 
a large number of his followers, and thus the sect 
became extinct. 

KhOsrd was undoubtedly the most distinguished of 
the Sclssanian dynasty. His great fame rests not only 
on his martial exploits and his administrative policy, 
but also on his immense love for the law of Zara- 
thushtra and his intense zeal in putting it into prac¬ 
tice. In conformity with his religious doctrines, he 
encouraged agriculture ; encouraged and even com¬ 
pelled matrimonial connections, forbade idleness and 
mendicancy ; relieved the poor and the infirm. He 
was always on the watch to see that his subjects were 
free from injustice and extortion. He personally 
inquired into their grievances and immediately 
redressed them. He gave additional powers to the 
priests. He made them supervisors over the tax-col¬ 
lectors to prevent illegal exactions.’ 

The Sdss^nian period is without question the most 
brilliant period in the history of Zarathushtrianism. 
During its four hundred years the Zarathushtrian 
religion, the Zarathushtrian priesthood and the Zara¬ 
thushtrian‘nation grew continuously and reached the 

f. G. Rawlinson. -The Sereoth a. Ibid. pp. 381 et *eq. 
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highest pinnacle of power and prosperity. Between 
226 and 641 A.D. there lived all over the Persian 
empire not merely thousands or tens of thousands but 
millions upon millions of Zarathushtrians governed 
by the mighty Zarathushtrian monarchs. We may 
justly be proud of being descendants of the race that 
had once been so famous all the world over. 

But the end of the Zarathushtrian sovereignty was 
soon followed by the wholesale persecution and des¬ 
truction of the followers of Zarathushtra. Their 
Arab conquerors hated and persecuted them terribly. 
Their sacred books were torn to pieces and burnt. 
They were shut up and confined to the suburbs. 
Fear and interest converted most of the Zara¬ 
thushtrian nation to the religion of their masters, and 
the Zarathushtrian faith immediately dwindled into 
obscurity. 

One of the main causes that facilitated the abandon¬ 
ment of their own religion by the Iranians, was the 
tone of religious indifference that had prevailed under 
the later S&ssdnian sovereigns. The Zarathushtrians 
of the epoch succeeding the reign of the great 
monarch Khiisr6 Anosharav 5 n, were not so staunch 
and so orthodox as those of the times of Ardeshir, 
Shapur, and his successors. The spirit of free think¬ 
ing may be fairly said to have originated in Khfisrd 
Anosbarav^n himself. On becoming king he laid it 
down as a rule of his government that the actions of 
men alone and not their thoughts were subject to his 
authority. He was therefore bound not to persecute 
opinion, and we may suppose that in his proceedings 
against the Mazdakites (the heretics) he intended to 
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punish their crimes rather than their tenets. To¬ 
wards the Christians who abounded in his empire, he 
certainly showed himself, on the whole, mild and 
moderate. He allowed to bis Christian subjects the 
free exercise of their religion, permitted them to 
build churches, elect bishops, and conduct services at 
their pleasure, and even suffered them to bury their 
dead, though such pollution of the earth was accounted 
sacrilegious by the Zarathushtrians. No unworthy 
compliances with the established cult were required 
of them. Proselytism, however, was not allowed ; 
and all Christian sects were perhaps not viewed with 
equal favour. Khhsr6, while he disliked differences 
of practice, seems certainly to have encouraged, at 
least in his early years, a freedom of discussion in 
religious matters which must have tended to shake 
the hereditary faith of his subjects.” ^ 

It was in consequence of such liberal and tolerant 
views on the part of the later Sftssdnian kings, that 
the partisans of Nestorianism, who had taken refuge in 
Persia after the condemnation of Nestorius in the 
council of Ephesus in 431 A. D., could make a 
large number of proselytes in the Persian empire 
during the last hundred and fifty years of the 
S^s^ian rule. The Persian names of the Nestorian 
priests which are found in the Si-ngan-fou inscrip¬ 
tion. are the best evidences to show that Nestorianism 
had made considerable progress amongst the Iranians.^ 
Islamism too made rapid progress after the Arab 
conquestand this led to a decline in the number of 


1 G. Rawtitttoo, ' The Seventh 
Oriesul Monarch;." pp. 450 and 4$i. 
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Zarathushtrians who from being counted by millions 
now came to be counted but by thousands. 

Under the bigoted successors of Mftmun the 
Persians were driven from the court and the adminis¬ 
tration of the country, and Turkish officers were put 
in their place. Efforts were made to suppress the 
national language of Persia. Pahlavi ^vriting was 
proscribed. The language of the Koran was made 
the language of the administration and the organ of 
science, theology and poetry.' In an appendix to the 
Dinkard, the longest and the most important Pahlavi 
work, we find some information about the state of the 
Zarathushtrian religion under the Greek and Arab rule 
and the efforts which the learned dastoors (priests) 
made to save their sacred literature : “ And during 
the ruin that happened to the country of Irfin, and in 
the monarchy, owing to the evil-destined villain 
Alexander, that which was in the fortress of docu¬ 
ments come to be burnt, and that in the treasury of 
Shaptgftn into the hands of the Arftmans, .... 
And that Artakbshatar, King of Kings, who was son 
of P^pak, came for the restoration of the monarchy of 
IrSn, and the same scripture was brought from a 
scattered state to one place. The righteous T^sar of 
the primitive faith, who was the priest of priests, 
appeared with an exposition recovered from the 
Avesta, and was ordered to complete the scripture from 
that exposition. He did so accordingly, .... And 
after the ruin and devastation that came from the Arabs, 
even to the Archives and treasures of the realm, the 
saintly Atiir Farnbag, son of Farukhz^d, who became 


I J. Darmesteier, Coup d’oftil lur I’luiioirc dc U Pene, ” pp. 43 ' 45 * 
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the leader of the orthodox, brought those copies, 
which were scattered on all sides and new sources, 
back from dispersion into union with the archives of his 
residence; and through observance and consideration 
for the Avesta and Zend of the good religion he made 
the sayings of those of the primitive faith again a 
similitude of the illumination from that splendour. 
Through the awful displeasure and ruin that hap¬ 
pened to Zaratfist, son of Atfir Fambag, who became 
the leader of the orthodox, even those archives came 
to devastation, that scripture to dilapidation and 
dispersion, and the statements also to obsoleteness, 
|)erversion and corruption. And after that, I, 
Aturpad, son of Hfimfid and leader of the orthodox, 
have likewise written, from their fragments, a new 
means of giving assistance to the Mazda-worshipping 
religion, with much prayer, investigation and trouble. 
From whatever was recovered from those dilapidated, 
decayed, worn-out, and dust-mingled archives and 
these, too, brought back by taking away, carrying 
off, and seizing—it is selected, owing to the assistance 
of the counselling wisdom of the mighty spirit, for the 
rediffusion of the words and deeds of the ancients, and 
of the evidence of the Avesta, for those of the primitive 
faith. And the increase of knowledge from the good 
religion, arranged and prescribed in its chapters, is 
a lustre from encountering that splendour from the 
enlightenment of the original light primarily composed 
for the exposition of the good religion and this which 
is named as a resemblance by adoption of the thousand 
chapters of that great original Dlnkard. 

1 Dr. E. W. WcM, S. B E,, vol. xxzvii. pp. xxxi.a xxxii. 
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In spite of the hardships and the persecutions of the 
later Abbasid rule the activity of the Zarathushtrians 
was never in abeyance. The most famous Pahlavi 
work, the Dlnkard, was written during the period. 
This book enumerates the twenty-one Nasks (books) 
of the Avesta with their names, extracts and minute 
details of some of them. It contains expositions of 
diverse religious subjects ; references to the efforts 
made by the Zarathushtrian Kings and priests; many 
details with regard to the life of Zarathushtra. Other 
most important Pahlavi treatises written during the 
same period were Dfldtst&n-i-D!nlk, Selections of 
Zftd-sparam, Shftyast La-Shftyast, Shlkandgilmftn! 
Vizftr and so forth. 

Even the most orthodox and bigoted Abbasids 
could not succeed in extirpating the national language 
Pahlavi. After the overthrow of their dynasty, 
Pahlavi was brought back even in the court. When 
it ceased to be understood by the people, the 
Pahlavi version of our Avestan texts was rendered 
by our priests into P&zend and later on from the 
latter into Persian; and when the Zarathushtrians 
came into India, the learned amongst them translated 
their Scriptures into Sanskrit and at a much later 
period still into Gugerati. All the numerous manu¬ 
scripts containing the Zarathushtrian literature were 
copied and recopied from time to time by the priests, 
and were thus transmitted from generation to genera¬ 
tion. 

Notwithstanding all the pious labours and endea¬ 
vours of the Zarathushtrian clergy and laity, the old 
religion of Iran was very nearly extirpated from its 
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native soil. The few thousands of the faithful ad¬ 
herents of the Zaratbushtrian religion were exposed to 
great oppression and persecution. They were chased 
from place to place till at last the greater portion of 
them quitted their beloved country for the sake of 
their more beloved religion. They reached the port 
of Hormuz. Having lived there for a few years they 
sailed towards India. They arrived at Dlv in KAthia- 
wlr. Some time after they left Dlv for SanjAn 
whence they spread themselves over different parts of 
Gugerftt such as Cambay, Broach, Surat, Navsftri, 
and south as far as Bombay, etc. In the fatherland 
there are only eight or ten thousand Zarathushtrians 
now inhabiting the villages of the provinces of Yezd 
and Kerman in obscurity and misery. 

The Mobammadan conquest brought the old 
Iranian religion to the vanishing point; yet it could 
not smother the Iranian spirit. The influence of the 
Iranian spirit fell over the whole Mohaminadan race. 
It permeated every part of their religion. Shiahism 
as well as Sunnism were imbued with it. In fact, the 
conquest of the Islam by the Iranian spirit was more 
profound and more complete than the conquest of 
the Persian empire by Islam.* 

The S&ss&nian civilization, says Goldziber, has exer¬ 
cised varied influences on the different nations of the 
world.’ Even in the language and the ancient artistic 
monuments of the nation to which he belongs, he 
observes remarkable traces of Persian influence. 

I E. Blochet't “ Eiudei >ur on the Mobunmadans, are made on the 
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The proofs of Persian influence on Arabic litera¬ 
ture are not far to seek. It was the close and con¬ 
stant contact with the SassAnian civilization that 
gave to the Arabs the first impulse towards a more 
profound intellectual life. Until then, Arabic 
writers had no idea of historical study and research. 
‘‘Pahlavi literature,” says Browne, ‘‘continued side 
by side with the new Arabic literature produced by 
the Persian (Zarathushtrian) converts to Islam. . . . 
Take from what is generally called Arabian science— 
from exegesis, history, biography, tradition, theology, 
philosophy, medicine, lexicography, even Arabic 
grammar—the work contributed by Persians, and the 
best part is gone.”^ 

The action of the Persian element on the religion 
of the Mohammadans, after they had settled and 
established themselves in Iran, was not less pro* 
nounced. The Persian theologians introduced into 
their recently adopted religion their own traditional 
views. The conquerors were only too ready to 
enrich their own religious doctrines with the elements 
of a far deeper religious life such as that of the 
Zarathushtrians whom they had converted. 

All these Zarathushtrian influences resulted in a 
very great revolution in the social, political and 
religious life of Islam. 

The Abbasids established their title to legitimate 
power and authority in precisely the same fashion as 
the SAssAnians had done. They were the descend¬ 
ants of the Prophet and as such were entitled to the 
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supreme position in the realm. Their court, their 
administrative organization, their rules of etiquette 
and all other matters were modelled on the style of 
Persian royalty. Their title was not that of an Arab 
Sheikh but that of a Persian monarch. 'I’hey fixed 
their residence at Bagdad, the centre of the kingdom 
of the Sflss4nians which the Islamites had overthrown. 

They were considered as divine. They were 
religious chiefs. They were the arm and support of 
the Mohammadan religion as the S&ss&nians had been 
of Zarathushtrianism. Like the latter they firmly 
believed that a Government worthy of the name 
should be in . agreement with the religion of the 
people.* Such was the profound influence which the 
Sassftnian conception of the state had exercised on 
the Abbasid kings and such was the value attached 
by them to the Persian idea of theocracy. 

Even in the application of this idea and in its 
practical effects the Persian influence can easily be 
traced. Instead of the confessional indifference of 
the Omayyads, confessionalism became the directing 
principle of the government of the Abbasids. Like 
the early S&ssdnians, the Abbasids also exercised their 
power over the religious opinions of their subjects. 
They tried their best to preserve the Sunna in their 
government. The spirit of intolerance prevailed. 
Every kind of infidelity and heresy was severely 
punished and completely suppressed. Thus the 
Persian distinction of beh din and bad din, the faith¬ 
ful and the unbeliever, became a vital principle of 
Islam. 

Another important result of the close and perma- 
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nent intercourse between the Islamites and the 
Persians was the development of the Islamic faith. 
Frederic Spiegel, the great master of Persian philo¬ 
logy, is of opinion that the tradition of Islamism, the 
fundamental form of its religious precepts, has origi¬ 
nated in Parseeism. Goldziher does not go so far ; 
but believes that after studying tradition an impartial 
observer cannot but recognise the influence of the 
Persian element on some parts of it. The chapter 
concerning the ritual purity and impurity came into 
existence through the influence of Persian religious 
ideas. The time of the development of this ritual 
legislation is traceable in the Mohammadan tradition 
itself. 

In Islamism the recital of the sacred texts, parti¬ 
cularly of the Koran, is considered as a meritorious 
act. The reader of Mohammadan literature very’ 
often flnds at the end of the commentaries of each 
sourate some notes on the merit and recompense 
which the readings of a portion or the whole of the 
Koran procures for the faithful. This idea of merit 
in the perusal of the holy book is, according to 
Goldziher, the echo of the Zarathushtrian idea of the 
merit of reciting or reading the Yasna, the Vendldftd 
or other portions of the sacred volume. As among 
the Zarathushtrians, the reading of the holy book is 
practised by the Mohammadans for some days after 
the death of a member of a family. Not less striking is 
the resemblance between the Zarathushtrian and the 
Mohammadan precepts with regard to mourning. In 
the Mohammadan ethics certain expressions of mourn¬ 
ing and lamentations for the dead are severely 
condemned. The ninth book of the Dtnkard, which 
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gives a short summary of the Avestan Sddkar Nask, 
tells us that the distress of the soul should not be 
augmented by weeping and making lamentations for 
the dead. 

The eschatological doctrine of the balance (mlz&n) 
on which the good and the bad actions of a man are 
weighed after his death and of the bridge of Sirftt 
where the righteous are separated from the wicked, is 
taken from Parseeism. As in the latter, the value of 
the good and the evil actions is calculated in Islamism 
in units of weight. In Islamism, as in Zarathushtri- 
anism, the soul shortly after death sees the impersona¬ 
tion of its own “ deeds done in the body.” If it is the 
soul of a righteous person, it experiences joy, enjoys 
the sweetest perfumes, and sees the fairest maid or man 
who in answer to its question says that she or he is 
the incarnation of its own pious deeds done in the 
world below. If the soul has been wicked, it suffers 
pain and meets the most filthy, most stinking and 
most hideous woman or man who is the impersonation 
of its own evil deeds.^ 

Mohammad had originally prescribed prayers for 
the morning and the evening. Later on was added 
the mid-day prayer which Mohammad called ul-wusta. 
But still later, when the institutors of the Mohamma- 
dan rites bad been greatly influenced by the religious 
literature of the Zarathushtrians, they raised the 
number to five and thus made it correspond with the 
five gihs (divisions of the day) instituted by the 
Zarathushtrian legislators as prayer times for their 
co-religionists. 


I Louis Gny. “ZoroMtmn Elemenu io Mohaianudtn Eschatology/' pp, 3*6. 
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Having shown the effects of Zarathushtrian influ¬ 
ence on the development of Islamism, Goldziher 
proceeds to point out how the work of Mohammad 
himself was affected by Persian influence. He says 
that there were numerous places and occasions where 
and when Zarathushtrian ideas could have penetrated 
into Arabia at the time of Mohammad. Persian 
culture had entered the Arabian peninsula at the time 
preceding the appearance of Mohammad. The com¬ 
merce of the Macca merchants had extended as far 
as the Persian territory. Some of the Arab poets, one 
of whom was Al-A.*Scha, had made excursions as 
far as the Sdssdnian dominions. Hira was a place 
which acknowledged the suzerainty of Persia. It was 
often visited by the poets and the people of Arabia. 
It gave to visitors a correct idea of the real Persian 
life. From this place the elements of the Persian 
civilization could easily penetrate into the cities of 
the north and the centre of Arabia. This fact is 
borne out by the Persian words and expressions which 
are found in large numbers in the ancient Arabic 
language. The anti-lslamitic poets abound in allu¬ 
sions to Persian life, manners, and costumes, etc., 
thus attesting to the intimate knowledge which the 
Arabs had of the Persians. In the beginning of the 
Christian era the Persians had explored the mines of 
gold in several parts of Arabia and had lived together 
with the natives. The influence which the Persians 
exercised on the Arab population can easily be 
judged by the fact that a section of an Arab tribe, 
that had settled in Bahrein, passed completely over 
to the Persian nationality. 
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In the epoch of Mohammad the province of Yeman 
on the south-west of Arabia was completely under the 
influence of the SftssSnian empire. The names of the 
Persian dignitaries who had exercised power in the 
name of the S^ssSnian monarchs during the period 
of the Arab prophet in that meridional part of Arabia, 
are well known. The commerce of the north with 
the southern province of Arabia carried to northern 
Arabia not only merchandise but also religious 
ideas, terms and expressions. At all events there 
were not a few occasions for the Persian religion 
to act upon the mind of the founder of Islamism, 
Undoubtedly the Zaralhushtrian priests were well- 
known to the Arab prophet. They were placed by 
him on the same line with the Jews and the Christians 
and in opposition to those who practised idolatry. 
Certainly the magi, the Zarathushtrian priests, were 
not so numerous in his company as to enable him to 
observe carefully and minutely their religious system. 
However, some Persian ideas had not failed to produce 
their eflfects on the temperament of Mohammad, which 
was open to all religious impulses. The terms and 
phrases used in the Koran in connection with the 
infidels and the sinful bear a great resemblance to the 
religious langitage of the Zarathushtrians. 

THE AVESTAN RECORDS. 

Having given a broad outline of the history of 
Iran, we will turn to the Avestan records. As we 
are to enter into a more detailed discussion of their 
subject-matter in the following chapters, some 
general remarks on them would not be out of place in 
this chapter. The accounts of the classical writers 
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and the numerous quotations from the lost Nasks 
(books) of the Avesta, which we find in the Pahlayi 
Vendldad, N!rangist4n, Atrpatastftn, ShAyast LA- 
ShAyast and other Pahlavi works, bear indubitable 
witness to the fact that the Avestan literature was 
once far more extensive than it is at present. The 
Greek and Roman authors attribute to Zarathushtra 
treatises on the precious stones and other objects of 
which we find no trace in the extant Avesta. Pliny 
tells us that Hermippus, who lived in the third century 
before Christ, bad studied the books of Zarathushtrian 
literature. According to Hermippus the Nasks con¬ 
tained two million verses.^ A minute description of 
these books is given us in the Dinkard. Dr. E. W. 
West, a leading Pahlavi scholar, observes in his 
introduction to the Pahlavi texts, Part IV. that the 
author of the Dinkard had based his description of 
the Nasks on the Avestan texts and Pahlavi trans¬ 
lations. “ In dealing, with this account of the Nasks,” 
says he, “ it is always necessary to remember that the 
compiler of the Dinkard relies entirely upon their 
Pahlavi versions as he states distinctly in Dk. VIII., 
Chapter I., 3 ; he occasionally mentions the Avesta 
texts, as in Chapters VI., I., XII., I., and it is abun¬ 
dantly evident to the practised translator that Avesta 
phrases often underlie the Pahlavi passages which 
seem to be quoted at length from the original Nasks ; 
especially in Dk. IX.” 

The reliable information we receive from the 
Dinkard as to the extent of the original Avestan 

2 See Ilaug. " E»uys on ibe Pareecs,’’ p. 123 

o 
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literature is that it was contained in twenty-one books* 
There were a thousand chapters in these books treat¬ 
ing of religion in all its aspects and of several branches 
of secular knowledge. The books were divided into 
three classes corresponding to the three lines in verse 
of the short prayer YathA-Ahu-Vairy6. These classes 
are called GAthic or GAsAnic, Hadha-MAthric and 
DAlic. The names of the first class are Stiit-Yasht, 
Sfidgar, VarshtamAnsar, Baga, Vashtag, HAd6kht 
and Spend. The second class includes DAindAd, 
NAdar, PAjag, RatA-dAd-hatte, BArish, Kashklsrob and 
VishtAsp-sAste. The rest are NlkAdClm, GambAsar 
v!jad, HAspAram, SakAdAm, VendldAd, ChltradAd 
and BagAn Yasht. Each of these Nasks corresponds 
to each word of our Ahuna-Vairya formula. The 
first class of the Nasks is devoted to spiritual matters; 
the second to matters both spiritual and secular ; and 
the third to the laws of worldly life. 

Only two Nasks StAt-Yasht and V’^endldAd we 
possess in entirety. Nothing has been preserved from 
the Avestan texts of Vashtag, NAdar, ChltradAd, 
BrAish and Kashklsrob. Of the rest of the original 
Nasks we have only fragments. We have numerous 
quotations and references from the different Avestan 
books in our extant Pahlavi works, namely, ShAyast 
LA-ShAyast, Minocheher Epistles, ZAdsparam, Ni- 
rangistAn, AirpatistAn, the Zend-Pahlavi Farhang, the 
Pahlavi VendldAd, the Pahlavi Yasna. We give 
below the table of the Nasks showing those portions 
of them which we possess in their original language 

I J. Darmeitetcr, “ The ; 4 end-Are». P. Sanjaoa, “ The PahUvi Vendidid," 
U, pp. XVI. and xvii.: Outoor Danb pp. rt. et $«q. 
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Names. 
(i) Stflt-Yasht 


(2) SCidgar 

(3) Varshtamansar 

(4) Baga 

(5) Vashtag. 

(6) H&ddkht 


( 7 ) Spend 
(8J D^niddd 
(9) Nadar 
{10) Pajag 

(11) RatCt-dad-hafte 

(12) Barish' 

(13) Kashkisrob 

(14) Visht&sp*s4iste 


(1$) Nik&dOm 


(16 

(17 

(18 

(19 


( 2 ©; 

(21; 


Gainb&-sar-v{jai 

HOsp&ram 

Sak&dOm 

Vendtd&d 

Chtcrad&t 

Bagin Yaaht 


The extant portious. 


Yasna XIV-XVIU, XXII- 
LI. LIII. LV. LVIII. These 
chapters of the Yasna which 
include the G&this and the 
Yasna Haptanghiiti, are inter* 
spersed with passages from 
Vispered V-XXIV. 


Vend. Pablavi II. 6. Tab- 
murasp Fragments, 64-68. 

Westergaard Fragments 4. 
(—Fargard XXIII. of the 
Nask). 

Yasna XIX-XXI. (=Far- 
gard I—III. of the NasK). 


Yasbts XI XXI. XXII; 
AfringSa G&hambar; Yasna 
Lvni. 

Vend. Pablavi VII. 52. 
Vend. Pablavi II. 20. 


The five Glhs and the 
Siruzas. 

Tahmurasp Fragments, 58 ; 
Vend. Pablavi VII. 43. 


Visht&sp Yasht and the 
Afrin>i-Zarathushtra (Yashts 
XXIII. and XXIV.). 

Farhang, 1, 15, 16, 47, 70 ; 
Vend. Pablavi XVIII. 71. 
Farhang, 6. 

Nlrangist&n and Atrpatist&n. 
Farhang, 61. 

Complete. 


The Yashts ; perhaps Yasna 
IX*XI. LVII. Fragment 
Westergaard 2. 


Indeed, we should have been in possession of an 
immense and invaluable treasure of Avestan litera¬ 


ture but for the ravages and devastations caused by 
the fierce rage and the barbarous conduct of the 
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Greeks and the Mohammadans. However, as we 
have seen above, the precious literature was saved 
from complete destruction by the religious zeal and 
enthusiasm of the Zaralhushtrian kings and priests. 
It is chiefly to the latter's great love for religion, 
their constant care and anxiety, their persistent 
eflforts and indefatigable labours that we are indebted 
for what little we possess of the ancient Iranian learn¬ 
ing. It was they who preserved, interpreted and 
commented upon our original Scriptures. It was they 
that wrote almost all the important Pahlavi works 
which are so very essential for the knowledge of the 
Avesta and those doctrinal points which are not found 
clearly expressed in its extant portions. It was they 
who gave abundant and satisfactory explanations of 
the religious doctrines, duties, customs and cere¬ 
monies. They were the chief agency for removing 
doubts and scepticism, for suppressing apostasies, 
heresies and atheism. They were the principal critics 
of the doctrines of the Jews, the Christians and the 
Manichaeans. 

The Yasna, the Vlspered and the Vendldid, the 
three important books of the extant Avesta, have been 
transmitted to us in two different forms. The one is 
intended for the study of the texts and the other for 
the liturgical purpose. The former presents each 
book separately following the order of chapters and 
accompanied by its Pahlavi version and commentary. 
The latter, which is meant for ceremonial purposes, 
presents all the three books intermingled one with 
another and distributes the chapters according to the 
order required for the performance of ceremonies. 
This collection, from which translations and com- 
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mentaries are excluded, is called Vendid&d S&de= 
simple Vendldad, that is, text without version or 
explanation. 

The true name of our original Scripture is Avesta, 
In the Pahlavi manuscripts of the S^s&nian period 
we meet with the word " avisUk ’’used for the original 
sacred text and “ zand ” for its version. Both the text 
and its version should therefore be properly called 
Avesta-va-Zand. The middle word “va” is a con¬ 
junctionmeaning “and.” The signification of avistftk 
is'*controversial. Dr. Haug derives it from vid=to 
know, the root of the Sanskrit word “ veda.” Thus 
avist^=a+vista, the past participle of vid and signi¬ 
fies “ that which is known or revealed so that the 
Avesta would mean “ knowledge or revelation.’' 
Another and more tenable explanation is given by 
M. Oppert. He traces avesta to fibashtftm, the word 
occurring in the Behistan Inscription of Darius Hys- 
taspes and signifying “ law,” The second component 
of the expression Avesta-va-Zand comes from ftzain- 
tish from Av. zan=to know. So zand denotes 
“understanding” or “explanation” and refers to the 
version and commentary of the original text. Thus 
then, the proper expression Avesta-va-Zand which is 
also found in the manuscripts in an inverse order, as 
Zand-va-Avesta signifies “ Text and its Explanation ” 
or “ Law and Commentary.” 

In the previous chapters we have shown that our 
original Sciptures had been composed in the most re¬ 
mote times in Eastern Iran, where the composers, 
Zarathushtraand his immediate disciples andfollowers, 
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had been born and bred. Regarding the particular 
name of their language we can say nothing with 
certainty. In our state of ignorance it would be 
better to call it by the name Avesta which we find 
employed in our Pahlavi manuscripts for our original 
texts. 

The Avesta is rightly called the sister language of 
Sanskrit; for both are the immediate descendants ol 
a remote common Aryan tongue. According to Dr. 
Haug the Avesta resembles the Vedic Sanskrit as 
closely as the different dialects^ .^olic, Doric, Ionic 
or Attic of the Greek language. 

With the great exception of the Gftth^, the Aves- 
tan books are generally written in a simple and artless 
style. The authors seem to have paid little attention 
to the elegance of language. What they chiefly 
aimed at, was the clear and precise exposition of the 
laws and doctrines which they ardently desired to 
promulgate. A marked characteristic of the Avestan 
writings is the fi'equent repetition of the same thought 
or idea exactly in the same manner and in the very 
same words. However, they are not entirely wanting 
in literary merit. Besides the G&th&s some passages 
in the Yashts and even in the Vendlddd contain 
such elevated thoughts, such brilliant images 
and such vivid and striking descriptions, that 
they cannot but be pronounced as the products 
of true inspiration. It should be further noted 
that all the G^th&s and some parts of the later 
Yasna, of the VendldAd and of the Yashts are written 
in verse. 
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To determine precisely the age, the place and the 
author of each of the extant Avestan books is next to 
impossible on account of their fragmentary character 
and the scarcity of information relating to that 
remote antiquity in which they had been composed. 
However, this much can be said with certainty, that 
they had not been composed in one and the same 
age, in one and the same place and by one and the 
same author. 

Concerning the particular time when our original 
Scriptures were first committed to writing, we are as 
uncertain. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that 
they had been written long before the fourth century 
before Christ. For we are informed that in 331 
B.C., when the Greeks invaded and conquered Persia? 
they found numerous volumes of the primitive Iranian 
literature treasured up in the palace of Persepolis 
which Alexander destroyed. Pliny tells us that 
Hermippus had in the 3rd century B.C. carefully 
studied the books and bad noted their contents. 

Nor can we ascertain the age of the alphabet used 
in these Avestan texts. The characters employed in 
the Pahlavi manuscripts to represent the Avestan 
language are generally believed to be of much later 
date. They are of Semitic origin. They are derived 
from the “book Pahlavi” of the Sassflnian times.^ 
The letters are not written conjointly as in Pahlavi 
or Persian. The vowels are always expressed by 
individual letters and not by signs as in Persian. Nor 
is there so universal a joining together of words in a 
sentence as in Sanskrit. 


I Prof. k. V. W. Jackooft, " Tbe Ave«an Alphabet and ill Transcription.' 
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YASNA. 

Of all the books that we possess, the Yasna is the 
most important. Yasna is derived from yaz=to 
praise, to invoke or to worship; hence it signifies 
invocation, praise or worship. The whole of the 
book is recited by the officiating priest during the 
Ijashne ceremony or the Vendldftd service performed 
in honour of a holy being. It consists of seventy-two 
chapters. It may be divided into three parts, the 
oldest and richest of which comprise the psalms 
called the Gftthfts (rt. g4=to sing). Next to this part 
comes that which is called Yasna Haptanghaiti. And 
the rest of the Yasna forms the latest part. 

It is necessary to observe in this place that all our 
original Scriptures which we possess, breathe the same 
spirit. The spirit of the G^th^s which belong to the 
age of Zarathiishtra and which had been partly com¬ 
posed by the prophet himself, nins throughout the 
existing Avestan literature. All its parts represent 
Zarathushtra as the source or the centre round which 
they have gathered. .In them we find the Gathas 
often quoted, invoked and praised. Many a time the 
Gathic passages or sentences are not quoted word for 
word but enlarged and explained. Even our short 
prayers, Yatha-Ahu-Vairy6, Ashein-VOhu, Kemana- 
Mazda, YenghA-HaUm which the Zarathushtrian has 
to recite so often, have a Gathic character. The 
doctrines about God and man and the relations be¬ 
tween Him and all His creatures are the same in the 
later Avesta as in the Gdthas. The deprecations and 
execrations against the Kavis, the Karapans, the 
Usigs, the Sastars (tyrants), the Daevas and the 
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Bruges, all of whom were the bitter enemies of the 
religion of Zarathushtra, are also just as vehement in 
the later Avesta. 

The dialect in which the GMh^, the Zarathushtrian 
psalms, are written, notably differs from ihe language 
of the rest of the Avesta and presents an intrinsic 
proof of earlier origin. The Gftthic dialect differs in 
sound as well as in grammar from the other parts of 
the Avesta. In the former the final vowels are 
almost always lengthened ; but not so in the latter. 
In the GftthAs we find more full and complete gram¬ 
matical forms ; whereas in the Avesta of the later 
times the language seems to be in its decline ; and 
some corruptions and confusions are distinctly notice¬ 
able in it. The G^thas, as we have already remarked, 
are composed in verse. There are in all seventeen 
sections comprising 238 strophes of three to five lines 
each. 

Some of these are the e.xpression of real troubles 
and sufferings. The composers seem to have been 
often exposed to derision, oppression and pain. 
There are other hymns which are devoted to the 
utterance of an ardent longing for a great and glori¬ 
ous kingdom on earth, a kingdom for Ahura-Mazda» 
established in righteousness, promoting the laws of 
the Creator and the great work of His messenger 
Zarathushtra, a kingdom of good princes, and of piou® 
persons, giving protection to agriculture and cattle’ 
offering refuge to the needy and the oppressed, and 
condemning and proscribing all evil rulers, tyrants 
and oppressors, with those who obey and aid them in 
their evil designs. 
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As a matter of fact we have in the Gfttlifis a very 
lofty moral standard for the guidance of the world. 
They preach monotheism in the strictest sense of the 
word. There is a profound reverence for an all-wise 
living God Ahura-Mazda. They express the great 
importance of conforming to His will. All the inten¬ 
tions, impulses and desires of man to love Him, to 
approach Him, to rejoice and delight in Him. are 
distinctly observable in them. They tell us that only 
in the presence of Ahura-Mazda is there fulness of 
joy. 

The expression of moral itruths and ideas occupies 
all the Gothic hymns. Of moral convictions, of 
moral zeal and enthusiasm for goodness and justice, 
and of moral hatred of wrong and evil we find 
frequent examples. They give us a picture of the 
feelings and behaviour of those holy men and women 
who found themselves in possession of spritual gifts 
from Ahura-Mazda. Besides;^ they give us quite 
distinctly the idea of a life after death and also the 
idea of a spiritual resurrection. 

Next in priority comes the Yasna-Haptanghiliti, the 
Yasna of the Seven Chapters XXXV—XLI. They 
are in the GMhic dialect, but in prose. They do not, 
like the GMh&s, abound in sublime moral precepts and 
philosophical ideas. They contain prayers and as¬ 
criptions of praise to Ahura-Mazda, the Amesha- 
Spentas, to fire, water, the earth, the soul of the 
Kine, and to the fravasbis of the holy. 

In the rest of the Yasna, with the exception of 
Chapters XIX—XXI., numerous objects are praised 
and invoked. In addition to all the Amesha-Spentas 
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and all the Yazatas, the five divisions of the day, the 
five Gath^, the six Gahambars, and so forth are 
objects of praise and invocation. There are also in 
the later Yasna many passages referring to the Zara- 
thushtrian ritual, to the reciting of prayers, to the 
preparation, consecration and presentation of offerings, 
such as the draona (drun), the holy water, the 
Haoma juice, etc. The 19th, 20th and 21st chapters 
of the Yasna contain commentaries on the sacred 
formulae, Ahuna-Vairya, Ashem-Vohu and Yfinghft- 
Hatam. 

visPERED. 

The book called Vtspered (from v!spft=all, and 
ratav6=chiefs) seems to have been written at a later 
date than the Yasna. It contains almost the same 
subject matter as the later Yasna. It consists of C4 
kardes (sections). 

vendidAd. 

The Vendidad is another important book in the 
extant Avestan literature. Vendldad=v!-da6va-dftta 
=the da^va-smiting law. It is a code of laws against 
the dadvas. TheJVendtdad is written in the form of a 
dialogue between Ahura-Mazda and Zaratbushtra. 
It is in prose. It is full of repetitions. It is com* 
posed not in the Gfithic dialect but in the ordinary 
Avestan language. It contains, nevertheless, some 
beautiful and brilliant passages, as for instance, the 
description of the temptation of Zaratbushtra by the 
Drug in the beginning of the 19th chapter, and the 
description of the spring-time in the 5th fargard. 

The Vendldad contains instructions for preserving 
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and protecting from pollution, men, cattle, fire, 
water, the earth, the air, plants, the house, com, 
wood, clothes, utensils for meals and other pure things. 
The recital of certain edifying passages from the 
sacred volume, the use of water, gomez (nirang)^ 
dust, beat, and such other purifying substances are 
the means recommended to remove impurities, moral 
and physical. 

Numerous crimes are mentioned in the Vendld^d 
and various punishments prescribed for them. Cer¬ 
tain crimes are declared as expiable by doing 
virtuous deeds, such as giving to the pious priests, 
husbandmen and warriors, the implements useftil to 
them, throwing bridges over canals, cutting channels 
for supplying water to the fields and promoting 
agriculture, pulling down tombs or graves and so 
forth. There are others which are inexpiable as, 
for instance, unnatural offences, the intercourse of a 
man with a woman in her sickness, the burying or 
burning of dead bodies and so forth. The crimes of 
carrying alone the dead body to its resting place, of 
attempting the ceremony of puriBcation without 
having knowledge of the ritual, of giving false 
religious knowledge to others, are pronounced as 
deserving of death. Minor faults are according to the 
Vendldad expiable by repentance and resolution 
never to commit them again. For acts of violence, 
for breach of contract, disregarding the rules 
regarding the dead, for ill-treating and killing 
useful or harmless animals, there is prescribed 
the penalty of driving away the wild and noxious 
animals with the whips called aspahfi-ashtraya or 
sraosh6*charana. 
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For personal offences such as threats, assaults, man¬ 
slaughter, etc., the number of animals to be driven 
away varies from 5 to 90 ; for the breach of various 
kinds of contracts, from 300 to 1,000 ; for throwing 
on ground in common use a bone or other portion 
of a dead body of a man or a dog, varies from 
30 to 1,000 ; for sexual sins from 30 to i ,000 ; and for 
ill-treating or killing a dog from 50 to 10,000. The 
arbitrary character and the ridiculous disproportion¬ 
ateness of the punishments cannot be denied. How¬ 
ever, there is no doubt that the penalties prescribed 
had for their direct and main object the moral im¬ 
provement of the guilty and the preservaiion of 
righteous order in the moral as well as the material 
world. 

The Vendldftd is also our chief source of informa¬ 
tion with regard to the zoological and botanical 
knowledge of the Avestan people. The animals of 
which it speaks are those that live on the ground, those 
that live under the ground, those that live in the water 
and those that fly in the air. They are the sheep, 
the cow, the dog, the horse, the camel, the ass, the 
boar, the wolf, the fox, the weasel, the dragon, the 
snake, the ant, the worm, the beaver, the frog, the 
otter, the tortoise, the kara fish, the fly, the vulture, 
the cock, the eagle and the locust. The wolf, the 
dragon (the symbol of the tyrant or the oppressor of 
mankind), the snake, the worm, the ant, the frog, the 
tortoise, the fly and the locust are considered by the 
author of the Vendidad as ahremanic or evil and 
deserving of death and destruction. But the rest of 
the creatures are represented as holy and helpful and 
worthy of care and protection. 
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About a few of the latter kind we find some curious 
details. The otter or the water-dog is according to 
Vendid&d XIV. one of the most important creatures 
of Ahura-Mazda. Its murderer is declared liable to 
the severest punishment. Safena, the eagle, is regarded 
as the king of all birds; it has for'its resting place 
Gaokerena, the tree that stands in the middle of the 
sea Vouru-kasha and contains the seeds of all heal¬ 
ing plants. 

Of no other [animals are so many details given in 
the Vendtdid as of the dog. It was a very favourite 
animal of the Avestan people. Since they were a 
nation of agriculturists and cattle-breeders, it was 
but natural for them to show a high regard for this 
guardian of their fields and folds. 

The thirteenth and the fourteenth chapters of the 
Vendld^d are entirely devoted to the dog. They 
mention several kinds of dogs; namely, the shep¬ 
herd’s dog, the house-dog, the Vohunazga dog 
(the vagrant dog that catches khrafstras and kills 
them), the Tauruna dog (the hunting or trained dog), 
the Gazu dog,' the Aiwizu dog,* the Vizu' dog (a puppy 
that barks not), the four-eyed dog,^ the water-dog 
(otter), the Vanghftpara or Duzaka dog (the hedge- 
dog), the Zairimyftka dog (the evil dog), the mad 
dog. 

The dog is described as being patient and content 
like a priest, fighting for the house, the sheep and the 
cow like a warrior, watchful and wakeful like a hus¬ 
bandman, changeful like a strolling singer, prowling 


I Veod. V. 
a Ibid. 


3 Ibid. 

4 Vend. Till, 
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about in the darkness and a shameless eater like a thief 
or a disu, roaming along the roads and wounding those 
that come near like a courtesan, tender like snow and 
“full of tongue” like a child. A part of the 13th 
chapter and the whole of the 14th prescribe the 
punishments to be inflicted on those that neglect, 
9 injure or kill the dog. 

For the plants and the trees of the Avestan country 
we have not much to say. According to the Vendl- 
dad thousands upon thousands of sweet^smellingi 
fruit'bearing, corn^giving and healing plants and trees 
grew in it. Besides the white Hoama or Gaokerena 
tree to which we have already referred, the sweet¬ 
smelling plants of the golden or yellow Haoma, 
Hadhanafepata, Urv^sna, Vohu-gaona and Vohukereti 
k are mentioned. 

The Avestan people seem to have had a good 
knowledge of the art of healing.^ There are thou¬ 
sands of diseases, says the Vendlddd, as there are 
thousands of medicinal plants and herbs, of which the 
Haoma plant is the best and the most effective 
remedy. Of the innumerable diseases only cold fever^ 
hot ’fever, itch, nafiza, rickets, albinism, leprosy, and 
lunacy are mentioned. Among the healers there 
^ were those who healed with holiness, who healed with 

herbs, those who healed with the knife (operation) 
and those who healed with the Holy Law or Mathra. 
The last are said to be the best of all healers. I'he 
fee they received for their services, was not in coin 
but in kind. They received from a priest his bless- 
* ings ; from the master of a house an ox of low value; 


I Vend. vii. 36*44 ; Yt. iii.16. 
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from the lord of a borough an ox of average value ; 
from the lord of a town an ox of high value ; from 
the lord of a province a chariot and four ; from ihe 
wife of the lord of a house a she-ass ; from the wife 
of the lord of a borough a cow ; and so forth. 

Besides these matters, which cover the greater part • 
of the Vendidftd, we are given in the first chapter the 
names, the merits and the drawbacks of the sixteen 
places inhabited by the Avestan people in the course 
of their migration from their original abode Airyana 
vafija. In the second chapter we are given a short 
account of Yima. It tells us that Yima (Jamshid) 
was the son of Vivanghana, He was a great shepherd 
and the first man after Gay6mard with whom Ahura- 
Mazda conversed and to whom He taught His Law 
and commanded to preach it Yima having refused 
to do so, he asked him to undertake to rule, to nourish 
and watch over the world. Yima accepted the task 
and was presented by Ahura-Mazda with a gold ring 
and a poniard. Under the sway of Yima the world 
had so prospered and had become so full of men, 
flocks, herds, dogs and birds, that from time to time it 
had become necessary for the earth to stretch afar in 
order to be able to bear its increasing population. 
The same fargard gives us a beautiful description of 
the Vara which Yima built after he was warned by 
Ahura-Mazda of the coming of the destructive win¬ 
ter. According to the directions of his Divine Mas¬ 
ter, he made in it dwellings with balconies, courtyards, 
galleries, and brought thither the best of men, animals, 
birds, plants, fruits, etc. In the Vara every fortieth 
year two beings, one male and the other female, used 
to be born to every couple. Men lived in it the 
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happiest life. In the 20th chapter, which deals with 
the origin of medicine, Thrita, its inventor, is men¬ 
tioned. To this wise, healthy and happy man Ahura- 
Mazda brought from Heaven thousands of healing 
plants and he drove away sickness to sickness and 
death to death ” with the plants and the all-healing 
prayer Airyami-Ishyfi. The twenty-first chapter is 
filled with the invocations addressed to the waters 
and to the light of the sun, of the moon and of the 
stars. The sea Vouru-kasha is said to be the gather¬ 
ing place of all the waters which go up and down the 
aerial way. The last chapter tells us that there were 
99,999 diseases created by Angra-Mainyu for the 
cure of which Ahura made the Mathra-spenta. Of 
all the prayers the prayer of Airyam&-Ishyo (Wes- 
tergaard Fragment) is said to be the most eflfective 
remedy. Other principal points will be treated fur¬ 
ther in the course of the following chapters and 
therefore need not detain us here. 

KHORDEH-AVE3TA. 

Nor is it necessary to give in this place the 
important matters contained in the Khordeh-Avesta, 
since we speak of them in other parts of the present 
volume. The Yashts (rt. Yaz=to praise, to invoke 
or adore) form the most important part of this 
second group, which is chiefly for private devotion, 
They contain religious as well as historical 
matters. They are devoted to the Amesha-Spentas 
and the Yazatas, to Hormazd, Hapt Amshaspends 
(the seven Amesha-Spentas), Ardibehesht, Khordad, 
AvAn, Khorshed, Mah or M6hr, Tishtar Tir, G6sh, 
Mener, Sr6sh, Rashnu, Farvardln, Behrftm, RAm, 
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Din, Arshisvang, Ashtat, Zamyad, Vanant and Horn. 
In J. Darmesteter*s “ The Zend-Avesta" the Hadokht 
Nask fragments form the 21st and the 22nd, Afrin 
Paigambar Zarthosht the 23rd, and the instructions 
and benedictions bestowed by Zarathushtra on 
Vishtasp, the 24th Yashts. All the minor texts, which 
are formed mostly of parts taken from all the afore¬ 
said extant Avestan writings are Srdsh Baj, H6shbam, 
the five Gahs, namely, Havan, Rapithwina, Uzayeir- 
ina, Aiwi^ruthrema, Ushahina ; the five Nyaishes, 
namely, KhorshSd, Meher, Atash, Avan and Mkh*; the 
two Slruzas; the Afringans, namely, Dahman, Gaham- 
bar, Gatha, Rapithwina, Ardafravash, Sr6sh, Siruza 
and Nfivar. 



CHAPTER IV. 


QOD IN THE A VESTA. 

HIS NAMBS-RIS ATTRIBUTBS-HIS KINGDOM AND LAW-IfIS MAJBST\* 
AND GRANDEUR—CONCLUDING RBMARICS-THB ALLEGED DUALISH- 
THE ALLEGED MATURE-WORSHIP-THB ALLEGED FtRB<WOBSHIP, 


Of all religions known to have existed in far distant 
times, Zarathusbtrianism alone can claim to have 
given man a true and perfect conception of the 
Supreme Being and His relation to His creatures, a 
conception which could have been formulated only 
by the most profound and cultivated of human 
minds. The Zarathusbtrian religion can justly be 
said to have given birth to pure and simple mono¬ 
theism. The Gdth&s which are, so to say, the soul 
of our Scriptures, inculcate the purest and the most 
spiritual views of God. They frequently lay down 
the cardinal doctrine of belief in One Living Personal 
God. 

Throughout the Avesta the one central and ab¬ 
sorbing object of faith is Ahura-Mazda, the Maker 
and Moral Governor of the universe. To contemplate 
His marvellous works, His will and His kingdom, 
and His various names denoting His great attributes 
is a special duty rigorously enjoined on the Zara- 
thushtrian by the fai^ he professes. 
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HIS NAMES. 

Many and various are the names under which the 
Almighty is worshipped by the followers of Zara- 
thushtra.' Each and every one of these names, in its 
impressive brevity, reflects the spirit of goodness and 
sanctity.* The Hormazd Yasht tells us that he who 
recites them often, at all times, in any place and in 
perfect piety, utters them by no means in vain.* The 
frequent repetition serves to keep alive in our minds 
the idea of God's supreme power, wisdom and good¬ 
ness, and thereby gives us spiritual strength to 
overcome all manner of evil.* 

The name of the Supreme Being that is found most 
frequently in the Avestan books is Ahura-Mazda. In 
some passages the two words are found in the reverse 
order as Mazda Ahura.® At other times either one 
or other of the two terms is used singly.® In the 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions Ahura and Mazda are 
joined together and written Auramazda. In the 
Greek writsngswe find it transformed into Oromazdes 
or Oromazes ; and in the Pahlavi Ohannazd, which 
in modern times has become Hormazd or Ormazd. 

The name Mazda is formed of maz=great, and d& 
=to know ; and hence, means “ omniscient.” The 
word Ahura is also composed of two parts : ahu and ra. 
Ahu comes from ah=to be, and denotes “ life.” 
Ahu with the suffix ra signifies “ he who is ” or “ he 
who lives.” This brief expression "he who is” is 
identical in signification with the term " self-extent 


I Yt.i 

J Yt. i. 5- 
3 7t. i 16 - 19 . 


4 Yt. i. 3 and 6. 

5 Ts. xxxt. 5 ; etc. 

6 Ys. xxxi. 3 : etc. 
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being.” Hence Ahura signifies “the Self-existent 
Being.” Therefore the most venerated appellation 
Ahura-Mazda “ The Self-existent Omniscient Being” 
signifies the Deity and His fundamental qualities 
which essentially distinguish Him from all other 
beings. The same idea is conveyed by the last of 
the twenty most sacred and most glorious names of 
the Deity occurring in the Hormazd Yasht, which is : 
vi^astd abmi yat ahmi Mazdfto nama^==my twentieth 
(name is) I am that I am, Mazda by name.* 

God is also sometimes called Spenta-Mainyu,* 
Mainyu-Spenishta^ or Spent6tem6.* Spenta is deri¬ 
ved from span=to increase, to promote prosperity, 
and mainyii from man=to think. Therefore Spenta- 
Mainyu signifies “ Bountiful Mind or Spirit ’ and 
Mainyu-Spenishta “ Most Bountiful Spirit.” Spen- 
t6tem6, like Spenishta, is the superlative of spenta 
and signifies “ The Most Bountiful One ” 

HIS ATTRIBUTES. 

In the very first word of the most venerated 
Avestan appellation for God, we have His funda¬ 
mental attribute of self-existence, which is of the 
greatest service in explaining His countless other 
attributes. We cannot leave without comment a 
question that might arise here. It is whether this 
attribute essentially distinguishes Mazda from all 
other beings or whether raochAo (lights), thwAsha 
(finnanent) and zravAna (time) are also non-created. 

The solution of the question can be bad from the 

I Geldncr’t •'Ave«t» T«U.’* 3 Yt, xlii. aS ; etc. 

a F. Max Mtiller, ‘•Collected 4T».xix.5. 

Work*,'’ p. 55 * 5 Yi. xlT. 5 ; etc. 
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Avesta itself. In Yasna XXXVII. i, 

LVIII. 6, etc., roachao (lights) are distinctly shown 
as having been made by Ahura-Mazda. In Vendtdad 
XIX. 13-16 and 34-36, where Zarathushtra, in 
accordance with the command of Ahura-Mazda, 
praises the objects of His creation, he mentions 
amongst them thwasha-qadhata and zravana-akarana. 
So there can be no doubt that these too belong to the 
holy creation of Mazda. We find no difficulty in 
believing this, if the signification of the word qadhftta 
is carefully determined. 

The second chapter of the Vendldad clearly 
explains what the Avestan writers mean by it. In 
the 39th paragraph it is asked : “What are the lights 
that illumine the Vara (enclosure) of King Yima ?” 
Ahura-Mazda answers that there are qadhdta lights 
and qtidhdta lights.* The Avestan quotations oc¬ 
curring in the Pahlavi commentary of this VendSdad 
passage explain in a very clear manner what is 
meant by the words zndqiidhdia. They tell 

us that qadhdia lights shine from above and qtidhdta 
lights shine from below. From this it is evident that 
by qadhdta raochdo and gtidhdta raochdo the author 
means the celestial or natural and the artificial lights 
respectively. Hence qadhdta denotes what is not 
fiidhdta^ that is, what is not made on our earth or 
what does not belong to our earth, or what is not 
subject to the laws of our own world, or that which 
is independent of our own world. If this be the 
signification attached to the word qadhdta in the 
Avesta, qadhdta raochdo^ th'wdska qadhdia and 
zravAna qadhata cannot signify self-created lights, 
self-created firmament and self-created time. 
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It is true that raochdo (lights) and zravdna (time) 
are ciWt6. anaghra “ without beginning ” zn^akarana 
“ without end ” respectively, that is, infinite or without 
limit. But it should be borne well in mind that 
raochdo and zravdna are spoken of as being unlimi¬ 
ted, not because they have really no limits, but 
because their limits could not be assigned by man. 
“ A thing may be said to have no limits, either 
because we are not able to assign its limits or because 
it is really unlimited. We speak, for instance, of an 
infinite number, or of an infinite space. These ex¬ 
pressions do not imply, that number and space do or 
can exist without limit. That is repugnant to reason. 
For what is number in reality but a collection of 
units, all of which are equally conceivable by one 
general concept ? But no collection of such units 
can be so great that the addition of another unit 
would be inconceivable ; on the contrary, however 
much it may be increased, it must remain a limited 
number. . . . 

“Nor can space be actually unlimited, because 
its real foundation consists in the dimensions bet¬ 
ween the extreme surface of one body, or of 
many bodies taken together, or of all bodies 
forming the one universe, as we call it. Now 
such dimensions cannot become so large as not to 
allow of a larger one. A so-called infinite num¬ 
ber, therefore, can only be a number so great that 
every number assignable by us is next to nothing in 
comparison with it. In the same way, infinite space 
can exist only so far as there can exist a space so 
great that any corporeal magnitude assigned by us 
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is next to nothing when compared with its dimen¬ 
sions.’* 

These observations of a learned theologian with 
regard to the expressions “ unlimited number ” and 

unlimited space ” help us to illustrate the signifi¬ 
cance of the words anagra and akarana and to see 
that raochdo and zravdna are not boundless or un¬ 
limited or infinite in the same sense in which we 
apply the word “infinite” to the Deity. To sum up 
then, raochdOy ihwdsha and zravdna are all created 
by Ahura-Mazda, who is the only self-existent one. 

Ahura-Mazda is represented in our original Scrip¬ 
tures as the First Great Cause* the Maker of all 
things.* He is the Creator of Gar6-nmfina^ and of the 
material worlds (ga6th&09ch& tash6 da^n&o^chtL d^tare 
gadthanam agtavaitin&m)^ such as the brilliant sun^ 
the moon, the shining stars Tishtrya, Haptdiringa, 
Vanant, Satavadsa, and other stellar bodies (raoch^- 
o^chddat.)^ He it is who formed the elements air 
(vayu),® water (ap),’ fire (^tar),* and earth (zem.)* 
He is the originator of all natural phenomena. He 
has reared up the shining heavenly bodies and 
launched them forth on their courses*® thereby pro¬ 
ducing light and darkness, the dawn, noon and 
night.** He causes the winds to blow, the clouds 

I Yt. xxxi. 8 xt thwl mCohl et tea.; etc. 
pourvlm mudt yOzlm ftdi mxQx^hi 5 T». i. l6 ; xii. I; xiz. I ; xxxvii. 
hailblm asKaiyi dimltn »nb£us ahu< i; vend. ii. t; iii. i, 2 , etc. 
ren »hjraothna2&b(l. 6 Yt. xr. 42 and 44 ; etc. 

a Ys. XXX. 7 aiibftm idl I a^hat 7 Ys. zliv, 4 ; xxxvii. i ; Tt. v. 1; 
yathi aya^bS idaoSia paoniyd; xliv'. Vend. xix. 35 ; etc. 

7 tdU thwd friJchsbnl avdmi 8 Ya. xlBi. 4 aod 9: i. 3; H. 4; etc. 

mazdA $ penta main3rb dAtA. 9 Ye. xUv. 4 ; xxxvii. 1; Vend. xix. 

rem: xxxvii. J ; Vend, xxii. t; etc. 35; Yt. xiit. 38; etc. 

3 Ye. xtiv. a ; li. 15; Yt. xxiv. 33; tc Ye. xliv. 3. 

Vend.xxii. I. ti Ye. xlir. 3. 

4 Ye. xxxi. 11 ; Vend. U. I ; tii. 2.3, 
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to gather, the rain to pour and the sleet to fall.' He 
brings together the clouds and drives them for¬ 
ward with the wind.* He created the vegetable 
kingdom* and He also created cattle (gfiusurvan, 
drvftspay and every part of the vast world teeming 
with animal life—beast, fish, bird and insect.® He it 
is who has made and fashioned men.^ 

Ahura-Mazda is the Creator of the spiritual no less 
than of the physical world. In addition to fashioning 
man's body,’ He has endowed man with understand¬ 
ing. He is the source of his inborn and acquired 
wisdom.® Our sacred volume represents Him as 
continually creating in his true worshippers excellent 
powers,* beneficent thoughts'® and virtuous feelings." 
He bestows upon them the power of intelligence 
(Vdhuman)," the highest kind of righteousness (ashava- 
hishta)," the power of excellence (khshathra-vairya),'* 
bountiful humility (spenta-firmaiti)," bodily and spiri¬ 
tual health and welfare (baurvatdt),'* prolonged life 
in this world and life everlasting in the next (amere. 
tat)." He is also the sole Author of the Holy Word 


I Yi. V. 1*0. 

3 Y». xliv. 4. 

3 Yt. xliv. 4: xxxvii. I; \'«Qd. xLx. 
35; ««• 

4 Yt ix. I, etc.; Y*. xxix. 1 xnd a: 
etc. 

3 Yt. Tiii. 4S ; etc. 

6 Ye. t. I; xU. 7 ; etc. 

7 Ys. xxxi. 11; Ys. i. t; etc. 

8 Yt. xxii. 25; xxr. 6 ; Siruzt I.; 
etc 

9 Ye. xxtiii. 12 >-uc moi uzireebvt 

ebnil Srmxiit tevtehln oxf vi 9p<nishti 
ffiaj nyii jusxdi vapbu)’! uv6 aebi 
bxxd vohb meoe^bA f^eratbia; 

Ye. xxxi. 21MazdAo dadAf eburd 
haurvatd .... vxQhctie vardvarE 


mina^hd yC* h6i . . . . 

10 xliv. 4 kacoA tanhEoe maeda 
dlmia manaphA ; Ye. i. I: airabdba. 
yioii .... dathuahd xhurahl 
maxdio raEratO .... hudhA* 
maod .... 

11 Ys.xliT. 7;». . . k# uxeata 
ch^'em %'yAna7i puthrem pltbiE; etc. 

I* Ye. xxxi. 8vanb^ patarta 
mana^bd .... haitfato aafaahyl 
dAmtn . . . . ; etc. 

13 Ibid. 

14 xxxiii. iJ ; zlv. 9 ; etc. 

15 Ye. xliv. 6 and 7; Ye. xlv. 4; 
xxxii. 2. 

16 xlv. to; xlvii. X. 

18 Ibid. 
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(mSthra-spenta),* of the Zarathusbtrian Law (daftnA)* 
and of all religious knowledge (chisti).* His is all 
glory (qarenfi or khoreh)* and His is all victory 
(verethraghna).® 

It is hereby clear that Ahura-Mazda is the Being 
above all beings. He is perfectly distinct from all 
created beings, so entirely supermundane and so 
totally immaterial that a worshipper can never fall 
into the error of identifying Him with His crea¬ 
tures.® He is the most beneficent spirit. Frequently 


1 Ys. xxlx. 7 . roiitbrem 

tuhatM»bi hazard nasaio . . . . ; 
Yl. zliii. 14 ; eu. 

a Ys. xliv. 11. yatibyd 
nutdi thwdi vasby2t2 dainS . . . . ; 
Ys. zii. o ; lx. 3 ; Vend. U. a ; etc. 

3 Ys. xxU 24 ... . razisb- 
tayio chl9tajSo reasdadhitayio Mh* 
oonjto . . . . ; XXV. $; Yt. xvi. 
(z & 13 etc. 

4 Ys. H. X4. ... qarend 
maxdkdbiteo) .... iyM ySsbti 
. . . . ; Ve»d. xix. 37 ; Yi. xlv. 
2 5, etc. 

5 Yt. xtv. I, a :—vereihragboein 
aburmdhitem yazamaid^. 

6 *' It is absurd to suppose that 
tbe different things are the emanalioiu 
c>< God. God would then be divided ; 
His subsUnce would have parts and 
everythin that is would be a portion 
of tbe DiTinity. Consciousnesa pre* 
tents an inseparable barrier to this 
tbe^. lltclls me that I am a person 
distinct from God and from every other 
being. Again, this theory saps the 
foundation of Ethics. If everything 
were apart of God, it would have the 
nature of Goo and its activities would 
be divine. How, then, could we make 
a distinction between good and bad ? 
That there is such a dbtinction is a 
foundsmental and evident truth. 

Tbe Panibeisa of manifestation, whe¬ 
ther it be viewed as real or as ideal, is 
no te« untenable. Conaeiousoess bears 
witness to my own substantial reality ; 
It tells me that I am not a mere mode 
or manifestation of something else. 


Tbe substantial reality of tbe I is a 
brm conviction of orainary daily life 
and an evident fundamenml truth of 
Psychology. No fallacious reasoning 
can obliterate this, and tbe system 
of philosophy which neglects the dis- 
tiociion is faulty in its very basts and 
will surely fail to give answer to tbe 
deepest questions of being and of life 
which (he mind in every age impera¬ 
tively demands. 

“It is opposed to end contradicted 
by the physical sdences. Everywhere 
in the broad field ofactence the sub- 
suotlAl reilityof mundane beings is 
taken for granted ; their properties are 
set forth, their laws are formulated. 
Not only are these beings conceived 
and dealt with as substantial realities, 
but they are recognized as substances 
differing one from mother in tbdr 
lubsuntiil Dsturc. Reasoning from 
this evident truth, we speak of the 
classifications and hierarchy of real be* 
ings. Hence also the basis for tbe real 
distinction and difference of the various 
scieKcs. .... 

“ Again this form of Pantheism 
supposes that the perfect and deter* 
mined have followed and proceeded 
from the imperfect and tbe undeter¬ 
mined. Hence tbe imperfect it prior 
10 tbe perfect; the former proauces 
tbe latter. But this is contradict^ 
by the principle of causality. It is an 
evident and fundamental truth that 
the effect cannot be more perfect than 
the cause; Hence Pantheism is 
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is he invoked as : “ O Most Bountiful Spirit Mazda," 
"O Spirit Mazda," Ahura-Mazda, Most Bountiful 
Spirit." The whole creation is the outcome of his 
bountiful Spirit.^ He speaks, teaches and hears 
by virtue of His spiritual nature.* It was this spirit 
the great and noble Zarathushtra loved so dearly.® 
There are, no doubt instances in our Scriptures o 
words and expressions ascribing to Ahura-Mazda 
human organs, faculties and passions. The Avesta 
speaks of the body, the eye, the mouth, the hands 
etc., of Abura-Mazda. He is represented as uttering 
speech, giving audience, and as capable of exercising 
the passion of angerHe is besides called the father 
of Vbhuman and of Asha-vahishta.® Armaiti and 
Ashi are said to be His daughters, and Atar, His 
son.® But the general spirit of the text makes it 
evident that all such words and expressions in their 
application to Him are merely figurative and symbo¬ 
lical. Such metaphorical language has been used 
about God from the Zarathushtrian era down to the 
present times. It is to be met with in the Bible 


oppoaed to the &ral priociple of sound 
reasoDior. 

** IfU be obiKted thsi a difficDlt^is 
found in unoerstandinz how a spirit 
can brine ioto eiistence a substance 
distinct froa itself, we answer that 
the difficulty arises front the confusion 
ofinteUizenceandireaginatioo. . . . 
Furthenaore, by way of illustration 
we may appeal to the works of the 
buBun intdlecu The mind not only 
builds houses, and fashions laeehani* 
cal implements from nuteriats already 
exJsciaz. It possesses what is called 
a creative power. Literature and line 
arts are its products. . . . . 

(Driscoll). 

X Ys. i. td ; Yt. viii. 48; etc. 


a Ys. xxxi, 3 : Tat ni ma%dd vat- 
chA hisvA thwahjA Aonho yarn ddo 
wiainyw AthrachA ashiehA (by Thy 
Sbirit, Firt and RighteousntssJ 
cn^s rdnoibyA khshnutem. , .; 
Ya xxviii. is nazdA aburd Irdnl 
^sbA thwabmft^ auinySui hschA thwA 
8 e Ac^hA (from Thy month of Spirit) 
. . .; Ys. xliv. 6:—ppeetAmainyO 
(raotA maztUo ahord. etc. 

3 Ys. xtiii, 16:—at ahurA hvd 
mainyufn zaratbushtrd verentd ya?td 
chisebA fpflaisbtd. 

4 Ys. xxxi. 3; zxTiii. 10 and la ; 
xlv, 6. 

$ Ys. xxxi. t ; xlvii. 3 ; etc. 

6 Ys. xlv. 4; Ys. Ixii. 1; Y(. xvii* 
a: etc. 
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bothi the Old and the New Testaments—and 
in many modern works. It will be sufiBcient to quote 
but a few passages from religious books and standard 
works on religion in support of this statement:— 

** Lord, bear my voice: let Thine ear be attentive to the voice 
of my supplications.” 

**Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I 
say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven." (St. Matthew.) 

" But as touching the resiurection of the dead, have ye not 
read that which was unto you by God, saying . . . ." 

—(St. Matthew.) 

** So then after the Lord had sfoien unto them, he was received 
up into Heaven, and set on the rigkthanfl^ of God."—(St. Mark.) 

*'For which things' sake the wrath of God cometh on the 
children of disobedience."—( Colossians.) 

“ The Heavens are Thy bosom and Thine eye. . . .’ Bailey, 
And now, my God, by Thine illumining grace, Thy glorious. 
face, , . . methinks I see."—f Hcywood.) 

We then see that it is nothing unusual for man to 
use such metaphors as we find in these quotations as 
well as in our sacred Avesta. “ As man belongs to 
the order of sensible things, he is fond of clothing 
his thoughts in impressive imagery drawn from the 
objects of sense. A hero is a lion ; a discoverer a 
luminary of science ; and so forth. This use of 
metaphors, provided it be in taste and moderation, is 
a great aid to human language, even in speaking of 
God Himself. Instead of naming perfection of His 
directly, we may suggest it indirectly by expressing 
something which bears resemblance to it at least 
under one or other aspect. Thus we may attribute 
eyes to God to signify His knowledge, ears to express 
His acceptance of our prayers. We may speak of 
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Him as angry with sinners, when we would point to 
effects of His justice.—(Boedder). 

Another distinctive excellence of Ahura-Mazda is 
His immutability. The entire creation is according 
to the Avesta subject to change.' Man’s soul and 
body are likewise liable to alter one way or the other 
—for better or for worse but it is not so with 
Ahura-Mazda. He has always been, is and will ever 
be the same (yg & nhremchit ahurd ham6).' 

Ahura-Mazda is eternal in the strictest sense of the 
word. We have already seen Him to be the great 
self-made Creator of all, and so can have no beginning. 
He has also no end, He is yavadjyd^ (ever-living). 

Ahura-Mazda is also omnipresent. He dwells in 
the spiritual as well as in the physical world.® He 
is, says one of the Avestan fragments, nearer to every 


1 Ys. xiiii. 5 :— .... tbwi 
hunuidimAis urv«icd apeioA: Y». xliv. 
lo:—liai dainftm ylnStim vaoiihtAyi 
loAi nithlo aahA fridAit hadjAnni ; 
Yt. 1frAdhatich* asbahA gaithio 
fridbaticba asbahi lascTt; Ya. i. 7:— 
aabatitafchA rrtdatgaSthaytovar^at 
althavio i Ya. xxziv. * 

bthmlkllra khabathrem ahuri fraahim 
va(al haithTvm dio ahAm ; etc. 

“Aa we look out Into the world 
the raind la impreued with the great 
fact that all toingt change. Spring 
foUowa winter, and Sumraer followa 
Spiring in orderly aucceadoo. Night 
givea place to day, and day to night in 
unvarying round. The aeed ia planted 
in the ground, Haes to a italk, Sower* 
and produce! aeed again. We too 
change from yooth to manhood, to old 
age. The oiapotition to change it 
inherent in evetytbiog, and the faei 
obtaioa with the naceaiity of a phyai- 
cal law.- The argument of contin¬ 
gency ariaea from a ccoaideration of 
the oeinga which make up the world. 
By obeervatioti and experiment we in¬ 


vestigate their nature and constitution. 
Theooe dominant factor, which pre¬ 
vails throughout, is dependence. No 
exiiiiog thing la iaolatM ; a constant- 
action and interaction takes place. 
As a reeult particular beings undergo 
various modmcationa. Tb^ chaoget 
clearly show that the beings them- 
aelreaaredependent. As such they are 
not sufficient for themsclvea but need 
support one from another. The 
character of dependence it, therefore, 
marked indelibly upon the visible 
universe. U is the finger of God, 
The knowledge of this fact constrains 
the mind to admit the cxisiencc of ■ 
being distinct from the world, yet 
over all, who alone can give a suffi¬ 
cient reason for its dependence." 
(Driscolt). 

2 Ys. xliv. 8. . . . ki 

mS urvt vohA urvfLkbsha| Agema^ tfl. 

3 Ya. xxxL 7. 

a Ys. xxiv. 9 ; Ys. xxxtx. 3. 

5 Ys. xiiii. 3 i^afayA apbeus acta- 
vat6 mansQhacchA haith)'cng A ctll 
y€ng A shaAtl ahurA. 
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thought, word and deed of the faithful “ than the nose 
is to the ears or the ears to the mouth/’ 

Ahura*Mazda is the possessor of the noblest quali* 
ties of the mind/ He has a true knowledge of 
everything/ He is vtcpo vldhvao^ (Omniscient). 
His wisdom has no bounds—surpassing by far the 
wisdom of the wisest of created beings/ He is aware 
of every possible thing. AH events past, present and 
to come are known to Him.* He is all-observant 
(vi9pa hisha^,* pouni-darshtema,’ diirafidarshtema).* 
It is impossible to deceive Him (adhaoya).* There 
is no escaping His incessant watchfulness (ahura- 
mazda aqafn6 ahl).“ His Eye is constantly fixed on 
each and all and everything and He notes every 
thought, word and deed, whether open or hidden.“ 

As Ahura-Mazda is possessed of supreme Intelli¬ 
gence so is He possessed of supreme free Will. He 
rules over all His creatures according to His own 
Will.^* His Will is perfect** and so are all His moral 
attributes : Benevolence, Holiness, Truthfulness, 
Fidelity, Justice and Mercy. 


I Ys. 1 .1: . ... aoyft &sbAt 
thwa|ch& ahurA a^A xCItA 

vahiabti ateliA maxu^bd. 

3 Yuxil. 1. 

3 Vend. xix. 30A36; Yt. xil. I;etc. 

4 Ya. xlv. 6 i— . . . . masdAo 
ahur6 y£h^ vabmA vobA fraabt 
manaQhi abyA khratA frd mA fA9tO 
vahiahtA ; Ya. i. I; etc. 

5 Yt. xxix. 4 mardAo ^qAr< 
miirlaiA yA xi ttverexAi pain chitbli 
daAvAitchA inaabyAtachA yAcbA vare- 
ahaitA aipi ehitblt bvS vIcbirA ahurA 
athA 0& a^hat yathA bvA va$at; Ya. 
xxxi. 5 ; Ys. ‘xlviii. 3 vaocbA mdt 
yA twetn vldvAo aharA parA hyat nA 
yA taAnf perethA jimaiti kat aabavA 
nuudd vA^bat dregvantem .... etc. 

6 Yu xlv. 4 ; etc. 


7 Yt. i. 12. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ya. xlv, 4; Yt. xU, I. 

|0 Vend, xix, so. 

II Ya. xxxi, 13. 

13 Ya. xliil, i:>-vace'khaha^i(mi2. 
dAo dAvAt xburo. . .; Ya. viii, 5 
vafa(cba td ahura laaxda uabiAcha 
khahaeaha havanAm dAtnanAm . . 

Yt. i, 13 : i9ekbabathiaydieind; Ya* 
xxix, 4 . . . itha nc a^hi^ yathA 

bvd \-a(at; xliv, 16, L 5. 

13 Ya. xxviii, 8rafaUtem thwA 
vahiatA yfim aabA vahiatA baaaoabein 
ahurem ^9A. . .•“That beat (of 
gifts) do 1 beseech (of Thee), O Thou 
best (of beings) Abura 1 who art one in 
will with(Tby) Righteousness. . ." 
(Dr. Mills, S. B. E. vol. xxxi, p. 3a). 
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He is most bountiful (ye 9evisht6 ahur6 mazdft- 
o^chA).^ He is all good and kindness (vahishtaAcha,* 
9pent6temo).* No evil dwells with Him or in Him 
(vldva6stv6)/ The work of His hands is good and 
perfect.® It is He who maintains it, watches over it 
and causes it to prosper.® He provides and preserves 
all creatures.’ 

The love of Ahura-Mazda for man is exceedingly 
wonderful. He has endowed him with mental and 
moral faculties, that is, with mind and free -will to 
think and act for himself.® He is man’s first and fore¬ 
most director.® He has revealed to him the Holy 
Word (mathra), the tniest guide to his welfare and 
immortality,“ to his happiness and long life, and thus 
enabled him to utilize these God-given faculties in 
the work of imitating Him.“ He encourages obe¬ 
dience to His laws by His promise that a good 
and holy life shall not go unrewarded.*® Of all 


1 Yt.xxxui. 11 ; xvi. t; etc. 

i Yb. X; Vend, xix, 14; etc. 

3 Y*. xlv. 5; xxxvii. 3 ; etc. 

4 Yut. 8. 

5 Ye. xxx?it. Iitb* it ytzsmeidi 
aburem nazdim yi gixncbi asbcmchi 
dit aM9chi di^ urvario^cfai dA| 
bunimcbi dftt vt^picht vobO. . .; 
Yu xix, io:*yatbi dflmin dathit 
abure mizdao pouruchi rohuchi 
pourucbi (rtracbi .... pouruchl 
dinyicba. 

6 Vs. xxix. I i. 3 and 7 1 Ye. xxxiv. 
3: at tdi Rsyazdem ahurd nema^hfl 
asbichi dimi pithio vlfpio i 
khsbatbrdi yfto vdbu tbraoecA 
rasruiQbt; Ys. xlv. to ; Ya ztd. x: 
aburem mazdin ashavtnem .... 
hodbionbem maabbtemyim 9nr[shtera 
fridat-gaitbem dAtirem vohunim 
dinaaftm ; Yt. i. (3;etc. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ys. xxxi. If : b3rat 08 masdi 


paurvim gaetbioccbi tasbb dainiof. 
chi tb«ra manix^A kbratnscbi hya^ 
actavaoten dadio uabtanera hyat 
sbyaotbnicbi 9en]tbi9cbiyathri \are' 
nSng TB9A0 diyAill. 

9 Ys. ii. 3. . . . yaCshirn 
td paouru mazdA frsdskhsti abi. 
to Ys. xxix. 7:—tern izOldisahuri 
mAthrem lashat . . . . ; xxxi. 
6: ahnii i^ac vaihisbtem j8 mOi 
vtdvio vaochat haltblm mitbren yim 
baurvatAtd atbahyi aineretAupcfai. 
It Ys. xlriii. 3: tnwivif mazdi va^. 
b{UB khratbwi mana9hd=(aoy one) 
may become like Tltee (xht^vAc; 
throorh wisdom of (bis) fOM mind, 
la Ys. xxxiv. »3 ;--iein sdvinem. 
abtiri yOm mdi mraos vanbdus ma* 
na^O dainio csosbyantSm yi hd 
karetfi asbitebtt urvSkhibat hyat 
chivisii hudAbyd lotzdem mazdiylhyi 
to datbem. 
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man’s diseases, mental and bodily, He is the 
Healer of healers (baeshazydtema).^ He is the 
source of all the happiness that His faithful adorers 
have enjoyed, are enjoying and shall enjoy for all 
ages to come*: “All prosperous states of life grant 
me in Thy love (O Ahura !) . . . ” From all this 
it is evident that the Benevolence of Ahura-Mazda is 
perfect and without end. 

Not less so is His Holiness which is the best^ and 
His Piety which is perfect.^ Since He is all holy, 
holiness and goodness permeate His creation.® He 
is the worker of all holiness within the souls of the 
faithful.® It is by means of Asha that He accom¬ 
plishes all His most noble aims and ends (ashM- 
apan6temah6)* and keeps all things from evil and 
destruction.® 

Ahura-Mazda is the Central Truth. All the natu¬ 
ral and spiritual truths which the faithful receives, 
proceed from Him and from Him alone.® Being the 
perfect Truth, Ahura-Mazda does not will or approve 
of falsehood (adhvis)“ and the deceitful He holds in 
utter abhorrence.^ 

Ahura-Mazda is ever faithful to His worshippers. 
He has promised to give them whatever they ask of 
Him.” Always does He act up to this promise. The 


I Yt. i. 12. 

a Y». xxxiii. lo i Yt. it. t, Yu xriii. 
I ; etc. 

3 Yi. xxviii. 9 ; Yu i. 7 ; Yu xi. 9 ; 
etc. 

4. Y».xxx\i. a ; cpeDUm vS drm* 
aitlm ; xxxiv. 9 astf to: etc 

Ye. xzxi. 7 ; xliv. 3 ; x]vii, 2. 

Ye. xxxi. 8 ; Ye. xliii. xo. 

7 Ye. L T. 

8 Ye. xxxiv. 7 ; xliv. a. 


9 Ye. xxxi. II ; xliv. 1*19 ; xlv.3 
and 5 : Vend. ii. et eeq. 

10 Yt. I. 14. 

11 Ye. xxxii. la ; xliv. >4 ; etc. 

la Vend xvili. 7:'>-paiti mlm erexvO 
pere^aphua yim dadhv£o9bem 
9peiusblen)cba paiti vachiehtamcha 
vaddbiebtemcba paiii parehtem 
avatba a^hat va9b6. ycxi mfim 
peuti pere^iOQbe, 
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difficulties of the faithful always meet with prompt 
solution at His hands. The faithful enquire of Him^ 
and He answers plainly.* Whichever of His precious 
^fts they ask of Him,^ He bestows upon them and 
liberally.^ Neither in prosperity nor in adversity 
does Ahura-Mazda forsake His creatures.^ He is 
with them always; He never refuses them His help ; 
He hears their complaints, satisfies their wants, arms 
them with the means of deliverance and thereby 
enables them to remove the cause of their troubles 
and sorrows.® 

Another most important attribute of Ahura- 
Mazda’s Will is His Justice. He is the most 
discerning Judge (Zhn6ishta hv6 vlchir6.)* He dis¬ 
cerns the righteous from the wicked.* He takes the 
truest account of every deed of man (hftta marenis,)’ 
He makes due allowance for all circumstances, motives 
and causes which may influence man’s conduct and 
judges him according to his merits and demerits.*® He 
renders to him according to his thoughts, words and 
deeds.** He has set apart happiness for the good and 
evil for them that do evil;** glory, joy and felicity for 
the righteous and sorrow and anguish for the wicked.** 


I Y«. Xjd*. 5! 7 5 14 , et 

taq.; xxxiJi. 8; xUv. ; vena. ii. et 

a Ya. zxxli. 2; xlv. Veod. ii. 
etaea. 

3 Ys. xxvUi. 2 aod 3; xxix. lo; etc. 

4 Ye. xixiv. I ; etc. 

5 Ys. xlv. 9 t$m oe vohQ nu| 
maQXQbt chikhshautha nS u^cq 
cbdret (penchA s^penchA, 

6 Ys. xxlx. 1, 2, 6, 7 and 8: Ys. 
xlvi. I aod 2, etc. 

7 Yt. i. 1$ : Yt. xxix, 4, xxxlL 8 
ahmi thwami masdA vlcbithdi Alpl 


8 Ys. xxxU. 8 ; xUv. la. 

9 Ys. xxxti’ 6 : Yt. 1 .8. 

10 Ys. xxxi. 13; Vend. iu. 36-4^ 
esp. 40; iv. 3.4a; v. i'7 esp. »; vi. 
4-as etc. 

ti Ye. xxxi. at; xxxiv. t, etc. 

12 Ys. xtilt 5 ^-^penieoi a| thwi 
maadi meoht shurA . . . byat die 
sbyaothnA mlsdavio yAcbA nudbA 
akem akAi va^bublm asbim va^havi. 

13 Ys. zxxiv. 33; Ys. xlUi. 5 ; Ys. 
xlv. 7: Ys. xM. 6 snd t8 ; Ys. 11 . 8 ; 
Vend. xix. a 7 - 34 - 
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He gives equal justice to all whoever they be, rich or 
poor, high or lowfushtS ahm&i yahmii usht& kahmdi 
chit va^fi-khshaySg mazdfto dftyftt ahurO utayOitl 
tevlshlm.^ TatmazditavAkhshathremyH erezhejyOi dfihi 
drigaovfi vahyO).* The glory of Ahura Mazda's Justice 
lies not so much in His condemning the wicked and 
rewarding the righteous as in furnishing men with 
ample resources, namely, khratOs (intelligence), vac&o 
(freewill), and dafinaocchA or cenga9cha (instructions 
or laws), whereby they may know and fix their choice 
aright* Beautiful indeed is the Justice of Ahura- 
Mazda. And His Justice is not unmixed with Mercy. 
Merciful and long-suffering is He with regard to every 
action of His rational creature, man.^ 

HIS KINGDOM AND LAWS. 

Ahura-Mazda is the mightiest king. He has 
power over all* and rules supreme and absolutely.® 
He is as mighty as bountiful.*^ He has the sovereign 
power by which He bestows the highest blessings 
upon the faithful.® He is called the most invincible 
and glorious King to whom belongs a holy kingdom 
in which the well-doer prospers through his mental 
goodness.® He reigns here as He reigns in the 
Heavens.“ The Avestan saints do not expect us to 
merely rest content with the promise of the golden 
mansion hereafter in the Heavens, with the promise 


1 Yt. xliii. t; xzl. 3. 
aYt-mio. 

3 Ys. xxiL 11; etc. 

4 Ys. xxxiiL zi: Yi 

ahard maxdA09bA.... (notft 
mdi merexdfttfl idAi ktbvAicblt 
paiU. 

5 Ys. xlviii. 9: .... ehshjA 
UubsystbA izAxdA sshA .... 


6 Ts. uxU. 2, L 1 and 16. 1 . 2: Ya. 

aim. X, I a ; Ya. vttl. 5. ' 

7 Yi. xxjdv. 13, L 3; Ys. xlUi. 4, 1 . 

' 8 liii. 9» I. 4. 

9 Ys. xxxi. 6, L 3 Ys. xlvlii. 8,]. 1} 
Yt. i. 13-15. 

10 Ys. xl. a ; Ys. xll. 2; Ys. xliv, 
3 . 1 > 5 < 
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of glorious rewards in that far away kingdom to come 
for the wrong, injustice, sufferings and failures of this 
lower world. They do not only tell us that after 
death we are to go to the kingdom of Ahura-Mazda 
where all wrongs are righted and the poor are happy 
as the rich. But as we read in Yasna XXXI. 6, 
XXXII. 6, XLIX. 8, etc., they give us the most 
optimistic, the most comforting, and at the same time 
the most elevating doctrine that, in a way, man may 
establish the kingdom of Ahura-Mazda here on earth ; 
that he may begin realising it even in this bodily life ; 
that he can make the kingdom of God in his own 
heart, life, family, to^vn and country. 

The makers of this kingdom are called Mazdfio^cha- 
ahurilongh6, Saoshyantd, Ratavfi, Zarathushtrdtemao. 
They are in fact civilizers, improvers, reformers, 
menders of themselves, menders of things and of the 
world. They are described in several passages chiefly 
of the G&thSs,' of the Farvardin and the Zamyftd 
Yashts* as most enlightened, most glorious in thought, 
most truthful in speech, most helpful, always seeking 
to serve under the chieftainship of Ahura-Mazda, to 
establish His laws amongst men, to smite out of the 
world falsehood and failure and press forward the 
Righteous Order. These passages clearly show that 
such men have come in all generations since Gay6- 
mard, the first man, and will continue to come in all 
the future ages until the last of all Saoshyants, 
Astavatr-ereta, will bring about the perfect Renovation 
of the world. Then the Dafinft (Law) of Ahura- 
Mazda will, after temporary defeat, be completely 
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fulfilled ; and the world will be so completely changed 
that all its evils being known, recognised, repelled 
and abhorred will cease to exist.* All its falsehood 
and violence, all its hunger, and thirst, all its misery 
and pain, are to vanish and vanish absolutely and for 
ever.* How important is the condition of progress 
hinted at in these statements of the Avesta, the condi¬ 
tion that knowledge should accumulate I How great 
and cheering is the truth they give us, the truth that 
the w’orld and man vrho rules over it, are progressive, 
and the progress is to be at last completed ! We are 
given the assurance that this world is not going to 
nothing ; that man has to build upon it the grandest 
civilization that he has ever dreamt or can dream ; 
that he has to elevate this nether world, deliver it 
from darkness, free it from chaos and disorder. He 
has to extinguish upon its surface the fraud, sham and 
lies of business and of other activities of life. In a 
word, he has to bring about an ideal state of society 
in which men will not have a great deal of crime, of 
poverty, of sickness; in which these things will be 
minimized, will be reduced to the lowest possible 
amount and finally will be entirely removed. In fact 
the kingdom of Ahura-Mazda on the earth meant to 
the Avestan saints a world clear and civilized, sweet 
and fair, a world of happy homes, of knowledge, piety 
and peace. Our Frash6-kereti “ Renovation ” means 
this in the first place. So in the hearts of true Zara- 
thushtrians there lies that conviction of the golden 
day, that belief in a better time coming. It is this 


I y«. xliiL 6; xxx. 9 ; nxiv. 13 ; 
xlvi. ) ; Yt. zix, $9^6. 


a Ibid. 
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conviction that has kept them up even in the darkest 
and the most distressful times, saved them from utter 
wreck and ruin, and moved them on and on. Indeed, 
the belief has been a mighty impulse to all their 
efforts. 

To resume our subject, Ahura-Mazda is the Great 
Lawmaker and Lawgiver. First of all Ahura-Mazda 
made the Daftnft (Law)^ and then according to it 
made the world.* Of all existing things Dafina is the 
best ( tSm da^nSm yil hMSlm vahishtA).^ In goodness, 
fairness and greatness, says the VendidAd V. 22. it is 
above all other utterances (laws). Ahura-Mazda’s 
Law is his Will (kat t6i rftzare kat vash!).^ Hence 
to satisfy His Will was the highest aim of the Prophet 
Zarathushtra.® 

The Eternal Law is revealed to man through the 
Mfithra-Spenta. Mathra-Spenta is the Holy Word to 
proclaim which Ahura-Mazda inspires His holy saints 
and chieftains in consequence of their virtuous desires 
and their devoted efforts to make the people righteous 
believers and doers.® It had begun to be revealed 
since the beginning of man's creation. The Dafina 
has never been withheld from man. We have clear 
statements in Yasht XIII. 89 and VendtdAd II. 1 and 
2 that Gay6mard, the first man, and Yima, the great 
king, knew the DaAnA according to their lights. The 
statements in the Farvardtn and other Yashts about 
the ParadhAtas and the Paoiry6-tka6shas also evidence 
that in times before Zarathushtra there had been holy 

j Ys> 6 .1.4; Ys. xlvL 6 .1. j. c Yi. x)?L i 8 .1.4 5 

3 Ys. xxvliL II, I. : Yiis i aphus o Ys. xxviii. 11, 1 . 2 and 3 ; Vs. 
paoitruyO bavit ; Yi. xJvi. 6,). 5. xxxi. 3, 1 . 2 and xnd 6, L 1 and a ; 

3 Ya. xliv. 10, 1 .1 : Yi. xi. 3. Ys. xlv. 5, 1 , x and 3; etc 

4 xxxiv. II. 1 .1, Ys. Tiii. 5. 
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saints who had the knowledge of spiritual truths and 
acted according to them. Their intellectual percep¬ 
tion (baodhang), their conscience (dafinS), their vital 
power (ahftm), their fravashi and their soul are in¬ 
voked, praised and offered homage to by the faithful 
in a number of passages. 

It is therefore evident that the Da6n4 had been 
made known to men before Zarathushtra. But not less 
evident is it that none of them had so fully received 
or so perfectly understood, so clearly expounded, or so 
persistently announced and enforced it as the immortal 
sage.* 

The Da^nd has a moral and a physical side.* It 
embraces all physical laws as well as the moral rules 
of conduct. The Vendldad contains the former and 
the Gathis the latter. On both sides the Dafina is im¬ 
perative. The laws, both physical and moral, which it 
embraces, must be perfectly fulfilled. According to 
Yasna XLVIII. 4 the faithful must give his better 
mind, his consistent ^viII and righteous choice to the 
close pursuit of theDa^nfl. Haurvatat and ameretSt, 
welfare and immortality, are reserved for those only 
who obey and fulfil the Msthra of Ahura.* The defeat 
of the law must be made good. Disobedience to the 
Mathra-Spenta must end in woes according to Yasna 
XLV. 3. Various punishments are prescribed in the 
Vendldad for the sinner. From all this it is evident 
that the Avesta leaves no room for indifference 
towards religion or indifferentism. 

It will not be out of place to note here that 

I Yt. xxix. a, 6 aod S; Vc. xlii. 146. gacth£09chiusb6 <USoi09chi. 

3 Y». xxkI. ii: . . . ceota^i 3 Ys. xlv. 5. 
jathri vareoSng v»^ diyftti. MatdA 
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Dadnfi signifies not only the Eternal Law of God but 
also the law in the mind of men after the manner of 
knowledge by which he measures and regulates his 
own free acts. DafinI is the conscience, the sense of 
obligation which is in every man to condemn the 
wrong and approve the right, to abstain from what is 
evil, and practise that which is good.^ 


1 “ Just M a physical order pre- 
Tails in the material world, and an 
animal kingdom in animal nature, 
so there is a moral order in the 
world of man. With this difference 
that man alone has the govemment 
and guidance of his own acts. 
Material bodies exert tendencies by 
a physical necessity; animsls act in 
an analogous necessity governed by 
the feelings of pleasure and of pain ; 
man alone possesses intelligence and 
free-will, by these he guides and 
becomes the responsible agent of his 
actions. 

"The moral law so universal in 
time and place, so exacting in its 
behests is made known through the 
voice of conscience. Conscience is 
thus the judgment of the individual 
as to the morality of his own con¬ 
duct : it is the application of the 
moral law to the Articular events 
and circumstances of life. 

"This hidden monitor proclaims 
the ineradicable distinction between 
good and evil ... It is the 
ultimate basis and guide of human 
action. Its voice is ever heard 
urging, restraining, praising or con¬ 
demning. I carry with me in the 
lonely ailence of my room a judge 
and witness of my most secret 
thoughts. From its decisions there 
is no appeal. For they are the 
promulgations and applications of 
an eternal law which rules the course 
of history and of man. The com¬ 


mand of duty, the coosciousocas of 
obligation arc the 'ought' or 
' ought not,’ are the inseparable 
witness of ever)' thought, word, or 
deed. 

"... Bveiywhere are found 
indelible marics of a morally consti¬ 
tuted world. What is held so firmly 
in the consciousness of the indivi¬ 
dual, pervades the taws, customs, 
and religious beliefs of mankind, 
and is verified by the course 
of history. Conscience, therefore, 
only promulgates a law external and 
necessary. Now a moral imposing 
upon a free agent the obligatioa of 
right and of duty, constraining him 
to obedience eren at the loss of 
wealth and position, entailing self- 
sacrifice and suffering, contravening 
at times our individual hopes and 
desires, furnishing an uofsiling 
source of strength in trial. . . . 
must have a mval source and basis 
above and beyond the will of the 
individuaL Conscience thus reveals 
a lawgiver, who is the source of the 
moral ord^, the supreme ju(^ of 
humsn action. The same Being 
who formed the human mind and is 
the basis of the truth which reigns 
supreme throughout the universe, 
pving the explanation of its consti¬ 
tution and harmony, also formed 
the moral order, the source and 
explanation of the harmony which 
should prevail in the world of msui." 
— (Dris^t.) 
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HIS MAJESTY AND GRANDEUR. 

We shall now give references to Ahura-Mazda’s 
Majesty and Grandeur of which there is no lack in 
our sacred book. Exalted above all is Ahura-Mazda 
(bereza).^ He is said to be the greatest in greatness, 
the most beautiful in beauty and the most glorious in 
glory (mazishta, grafishta, qarena^iha^tema).* He is 
inSnitely worthy of adoration and invocation (thw4- 
zevishtlm).^ The brilliant sun and all the smaller 
luminaries praise Him.^ Most devoutly did our pro¬ 
phet Zarathushtra and all other holy saints pay Him 
homage.® They worshipped Him with their body and 
soul.® 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


If then the facts are such as have been set out in 
the foregoing pages, who would not observe that the 
idea of only one Supreme Being was ever present to 
the composers of the Avesta? Who would not 
admit that they represent Ahura-Mazda as the One 
Living Lord of all things ? Certainly, they teach and 
exhort us to believe in the existence of one all-good, 
all-holy, alUknowing, all-powerful and all-just Being, 
Ahura-Mazda, the only Saviour of us all’, and by so 
doing shower upon us countless blessings. Indeed, 
we should have been most miserable, if there had 


j Yt. 1.15. 

2 Yt. xhr. 6; Ys. i. j; Vend. xix. 
14; yt. L 12 ; etc. 

3 Ys. xixi. 8; Yt. xlvi. 9. 

4 Ys. 1 . 10. 


5 Yt. xxxiv. 2; xliil. 8; xlv. 8; xlvi. 
9; 1 ,4; lUi. s; Yt. xiii. 5; etc. 

6 Yt. xxxvli. 3. 

7 Yt. zxxiv. 7;.oeteblt 

anyera yuthmat vtidi tsbi atbi nio 
thrAtd&m ; Yt. Lt. 
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been no such teaching. We would surely suffer, -were 
we to disregard the teaching which is the mainstay of 
morality and civil government.^ 


1 *' What is man, if you take God 
away ? What else but a machifw 
made of matter, held together by 
material forces ? What shall oblige 
me to have more respect for that 
machine called man, than for an. 
other called ox or sheep or monkey, 
which anatomy proves to be con¬ 
structed on quite a similar plan and 
to be made of the same organic 
elements ? Why ii it a greater 
crime to destroy a man^machine than 
to destroy a monkey-machine? 
Unless there isan immaterial Divine 
Spirit, there cannot possibly be an 
immaterial human soul, and if there 
is not an immaterial human soul, 
our so-called freedom of will is an 
illusion. But if our freedom ia an 
illusion, moral responsibility is an 
empty name, and if that is an empty 
name, nobody is to be blamed, how* 
ever erroneous may be the misdeeds 
b^ which, in the opinion of men, he 
sms against the dignity, as it is 
called, of man. These and the like 
are the practical lessons which logi¬ 
cally follow from agnosticism. How 
can th^ be put into practice without 
giving (rtc rein to the most revolting 
vices in the mass of raen ? 

“Again, if agnosticism with these 
moraf consequences which objec¬ 
tively are implied in it, were uni¬ 
versally prevalent, all social relations 
would sooner or later be in hopeless 
confusion. The good order of a 
commonwealth rests above all upon 
a healthy family life. Where domes¬ 
tic relations, domestic authority, 
domestic virtues ore not respected, 
civit relations will constitute a ve^ 
frail machinery : civil authority will 
only rest upon changeable part>’- 
pSAsions; civil virtues will degene¬ 
rate into hypocritial egotism. But 
if in the family God is not acknow¬ 
ledged, if His fear does not check 
the impetuosity of vicious cravings, 
the Most saerM bonds of family life 
will soon be broken. A nation of 
agnostics soon would suffer from^ so 
many evils that, to quote the saying 


of the Roman historian, Sallust, 
‘neither the evils nor their remedies 
would be bearable.' If such a 
nation did continue to exist for a 
while, if agnostic philosophers sue- 
ceeded in stemming the dduge of 
universal disorder b)‘. tho moral 
principles of utilitarians andaltruists, 
the reason could not be this, that 
human nature is too good to suffer a 
universal application of the moral 
principles which strict logic would 
recommend as the consistent out- 
come of the agnostic theory* To 
sum up. Agnosticism is a hypothesis 
which in its logical consequences 
leads to the destruction of the most 
fundamental principles of reason, 
and to the moral and social ruin of 
mankind. Therefore it must be out 
of harmony with human reason, it 
must be altogether untrue and uo- 
ressonablc."—(Boedder.) 

“ Atheism is imprudent, because 
it is unsafe in the issue. The atheist 
contends against the religious man 
that there is no God; but upon 
strange inequaUt>' and odds, for he 
ventures hit eternal interest; where¬ 
as the religious man ventures only 
the loss of his lusts, which it is 
much better for him to be without 
Of at the utmost of some temporal 
inconvenience. . So that if 

the arguments for and against a God 
were equal, and it were an even 
question whether there were one or 
not, yet the haxard and danger are 
so infinitely unequal, that in point of 
prudence and interest, every* man 
were obliged to incline to the affir¬ 
mative; and whatever doubts he 
might have about it, to choose the 
sa&t side of the question, and to 
make that the principle to live b>'. 
For he that acts wisely, and is a 
thoroughly prudent man, will 
provid^ against all events, and will 
take care to secure the main chaiKC, 
whatever happens: but the atheist, 
in case things should fall out con¬ 
trary to his belief and expectation, 
hath made no provision for this case. 
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The full knowledge that we obtain from the Ayesta 
of the moral and natural attributes of Ahura-Mazda, 
tends to create within us wholesome tendencies and 
holy feelings. His Supreme Authority as the great 


If, contrary to hia confidence, it 
should prove in the issue that there 
is a God, the man is lost and undone 
for ever, . . . When he comes 
to appear before that God whom he 
has denied, and against whom he 
has spoken as despiteful things as he 
oould, who can imagine the pale and 
guilty looks of this man, and how 
will he shiver and tremble for the 
fear of the Lord and for the glorj’ of 
His Majes^' ? How will he be sur¬ 
prised, with terrors on every side, 
to find himself thus unexpectedly 
and irrevocably plunged into a state 
of ruin and desperation I And thus 
things may happen for all this man’s 
conMence now. For our belief or 
disbelief of a thing does not alter the 
oature of the thing. We cannot 
fancy things into being or make 
them vaniM into nothing, by the 
stubborn confidence of our imagina¬ 
tions. . . If there be a God, a man 
cannot by an obstinate disfaelicf of 
Him make Him cease to be, any 
more than a man can put out the 
sun^ winking.”—(Tillotsoo.) 

”lMrcts a God. The plants of 
the valley and the cedars of the 
mountain bless Hit name; the insect 
hums His praise ; the elephant 
salutes Him with the rising day; 
the bird glorifies Him among the 
foliage ; the lightning bespeaks His 
power; and the ocean declares His 
immensity. Man alone hat said 
* There is no God.' Has he then in 
adveraitv never raised his e>’es to¬ 
wards neaven I Is ruture so far 
from him that he has not been able 
to contemplate its wonders ; or does 
he consider them as the mere result 
of fortuitouscause I But ho%v could 
chance have compelled crude and 
stubborn materials to arrange them¬ 
selves in such exquisite order as is 
exhibited in the universe as well as 
its different parts. Were there no 


other proofs of the existence of God 
than the wonders of nature, these 
evidences are so strong that th^ 
would convince any sincere inquirer 
after truth. But if the>’ who deny a 
Providence, are for that very reason 
unable to explain the wonders of the 
creation; they are still more pus- 
sled when they undertake to answer 
the objections of their own hearts 
—(Chateaubriand,) 

"Out of our own consciousness 
%ve are forced to this conclusion that 
whatever the final source of Power 
be, whatever the final original of all 
causes, it must be a Personality*, 
since it is utterly unthinkable that 
anything save a Person can originate 
within itself a motive and of itself 
become a cause. 

" It is equally a necessity of our 
thinking, derived from all our ex¬ 
perience, upon w'hich we rest, as it 
were insunctively, that in that 
I^rsonaltty we should find cause 
and effect still, that is, every deter¬ 
mination of that Personal will 
would be orderly and reasonable and 
the result of some sufficient motive 
if we only knew it, though such 
motive would originate in the Per¬ 
sonality itself- 

"The final Personality, then, to 
which it seems we arc driven to hold 
‘ the Power behind phenomena ’ to 
be, must be intelligent, orderly, and 
in itself be its own Law and its own 
Order, the originator of its own 
motives, and the harmonious source 
and last cause of all causes. 
(Thomson). 

The brightest geniuses of every 
age and generation have admitted 
the existence of a Supreme Being. 
Plato and Cicero among the ancients 
and Clarke and Leibnitz among the 
moderns have metaphysically and 
almost mathematically demonstrated 
this existence. 
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Creator and the most glorious Ruler exacts our 
admiration. His Omniscience, His Omnipotence and 
His Omnipresence command our awe and vene¬ 
ration. The sense of His Benevolence and of His 
Holiness arouses our love. His Truthfulness and 
Fidelity fill us with implicit faith and trust in Him. 
The consciousness of His Justice and Mercy enlivens 
our hope and inclines us to constant prayers of 
gratitude and thanksgiving to Him. 

Zarathushtrianism is right living after a divine 
model. Godliness is Godlikeness, and this is the 
most distinguishing characteristic in Zarathushtra’s 
religion. The sum of all the Zarathushtrian doctrines 
is that man should grow in Godlikeness. The Gdth&s 
urge us so to order our life as to imitate the ideal 
standard of Ahura-Mazda,‘ by virtue to attain nearer 
to his perfection so that we may thereby obtain that 
most ennobling privilege of entering and residing in 
Garft-nmina, the highest Heaven, the house of Ahura* 
Mazda,* there to enjoyisupreme happiness, the happiness 
derived from the sight of Him (darsht6is),* from His 
everlasting presence in our midst (hamem thw& 
hakhma/ and from communion with Him (parst6is).* 


1 Ys. xxii. i6: .... thwJiv&Q; 
masd& abari yadl bvd ai>bat 

sb^aolbaa^cbil; Vs. xUr. 17:. 

kstbA ma^a zarem cbai^ol bactail 
kbsbmat i^kereilm khihmaktm 

.; Vs. xlTiii. 3:.tbwvi\sf 

maz^ va^bvos khraibwA nUDSQbd; 
etc. 

2 Ys. 1 .4:—a|vao yazfil ^Uva^chA 

magHA aburA .... akAo aredrvng 
dem&oA gard ^raosbiat; Veod. xix. 
32: kbsbodto asbaoDln urvioA 
pArajAioti avi abarabS mazdao .... 
avi gar6.amaDem maitbaoem 
aburab£ roazdlo. 

3 Ys. xxxiii. 6:—jre saotA ssbA 


erezCis .... tA t 9 i izjAi ahur& tnazdi 
darstdiscbi ben pantdiscbi; ys. xlv. 
6: tern oS (taoUls nems^bd k 
vivare^ Dd sif cbasbtnalot 

vnldare^effl.yen nazdim 

aburem at bAi vahm^ng demioA garo 
nidAroA; Ys. lx. li and 12:—TstbaBA 
AoiobAm shjftto msDOo vahiu6 ur- 
vfio6 qAthravaitis tanvA benti vablstA 
a^bus AkAocebAit flh&lrft tnazda 
ja^eotam, asha vabista asba (raAsta 
darcflma thwA pain tbwt jamyitna 
hamem tbwA bakbma; etc. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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THE ALLEGED DUALISM. 

From very early times Zarathushtrianism has been 
reputed as being a dualistic system. The ancient 
Greek authors, with their imperfect knowledge of 
Avestan doctrines, maintained that the primitive 
Iranians had two gods, Ahura-Mazda and Angra- 
mainyu, one good and the other evil. The tradi¬ 
tional writers lend support to this assertion by their 
loose manner of using the two terms and their mis¬ 
taken view of Spenta-Mainyu and Angra-mainyu. 
In our own times too it has been alleged by Spiegel, 
Hovelacque, Jackson, Sdderblom and others that the 
Avesta preaches dualism. But the sacred texts, our 
original source of information, wholly contradict this 
opinion. A close and careful examination of such 
Avestan terms and passages as bear upon the present 
question do not<leave the least doubt as to the Avestan 
system being non-dualistic. 

We have already shown by numerous Avestan 
proofs that according to the Zarathushtrian creed the 
Intelligent Being called Ahura-Mazda is the good 
Creator, Disposer and Supporter of all beings. We 
have further observed that this Supreme Being is 
also called Spenta-Mainyu, “ Bountiful Spirit.” In 
many parallel passages, these names are used in the 
same connection so that they could be at once 
interchanged. In Yasna XXXVII. i and LVIII. 6 
the stars and animals are represented as the creatures 
of Ahura-Mazda ; while in Yasht XII. 32 and VIII. 
48 these very beings are said to be the products of 
Spenta-Mainyu. Again the Farvardin Yasht says 
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that Ahura-Mazda supports the sky, the waters, the 
earth and so forth ; and this very same act is attribut¬ 
ed to Spenta-Mainyu in the very same paragraph.^ 
So we can easily understand that Ahura-Mazda and 
Spenta-Mainyu are the designations of one and the 
same Supreme Being, and that there is no other 
separate and distinct superhuman being bearing the 
name Spenta-Mainyu. 

Sometimes the term spenta-mainyu indicates only 
the good or bountiful spirit of Ahura-Mazda.* The 
word mainyu also is used singly to denote this spirit 
of Ahura-Mazda.’ Mainyu is further used to imply 
the holy or bountiful spirit of man which Ahura- 
Mazda implants in his heart. This signification of 
mainyu is quite clear from Yasna XXXI. and 
XLIV. II.* Like mainyu the word spenta is also 
found single. It then indicates the attribute of 
bountifulness of Ahura-Mazda as well as of His 
rational creature, man. Ahura-Mazda is said to be 
spenta (bountiful);* and so also is man.^ Then as 
each of the words mainyu and spenta is singly pre¬ 
dicated of Ahura-Mazda and man, and as spenta and 
mainyu together as spenta-mainyu are predicated of 
Ahura-Mazda, why should not this joint term be 
predicable of man ? That it is really so, is amply 
testified to by Yasna XLV. 2. In this strophe the 
Prophet, having received answers from Ahura-Mazda 

I Yt.xiii.2S. 5Y#,xHv. 11: . . . a«ra 

a V», xlUi. 6 ; Y«. xlv. 6 : xlril. 4 ; pe»? «njreog maiajrttia dm- 

etc. 

t Yb. xxxi. 3; xliii, 16; etc. 6 Yt- xiili. 5. 7, ^ etc 

4Ye.xxxi. 21: . . . . ys hW 7 Ye. xxxir, 2 ; Y». xKbi, 7; ««• 

mainyu sbyeothaniieebti urraihA. 
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to the questions put to Him about spiritual matters, 
says in his sermon to the people that spenta-mainyu 
and angra-mainyu differ from each other in their soul 
(urvan), in their conscience (daftn&), in their belief 
(varena), etc. It is very necessary to observe here 
that nowhere in the Avesta are the words “urvan,” 
“dafinSi" and “varena,” found predicated of the 
Supreme Being Ahura-Mazda ; whereas there are 
several passages in which they are distinctly predi¬ 
cated of man in the very strict sense in which they 
arc used in the verse above referred to. Hence 
there should be no hesitation in believing that in the 
verse the Avestan author meant by spenta-mainyu 
and angra-mainyu man’s good and evil spirits. 

We will now turn our attention to the counterpart 
of spenta-mainyu. What is angra-mainyu ? Is it the 
name of a god equal or inferior to Ahura-Mazda ? 
The term angra-mainyu denotes nothing but the evil 
spirit or thought of man. To show it we shall first 
see the uses and significations of this and other 
parallel terms ; and then examine some passages, 
chiefly Yasna XXX. 3-6 and XLV. 2. 

The word “angra” signifies “ decreasing," “des¬ 
troying ” or “ evil.” Likewise dregvao signifies 
“evil,” “harmful,” “injurious" or “false.” Angra- 
mainyu and dregvfto-mainyu mean one and the same 
thing. They mean “ evil spirit ” or “ evil thought.” In 
Yasna LIII., 7 dregvao-mainyu is undoubtedly predi¬ 
cated of man, and denotes the evil spirit or thought of 
man. Further, there are many passages where 
dregvao is singly predicated of man ; but there is 
hardly a passage which clearly shows that dregvao 
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alone or together with mainyu is used to indicate an 
evil superhuman being. This makes it almost 
certain that in the 5th strophe of Yasna XXX. the 
saint means by dregvao-mainyu, the human spirit or 
thought of evil. And since dregvfto-mainyu and 
angra*mainyu are interchangeable, as is seen in the 
context of the abovementioned strophe, angra-mainyu 
must mean nothing more than man’s evil spirit or 
thought. This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that like the words dregv 4 o and mainyu, angra is also 
found predicable of man ; angreng signifies wicked 
men in Yasna XLIII. 15. 

Another name of angra-mainyu is drug,' da&va* or 
akaman.* These three names signify respectively 
“the harmful or the deceitful,” “the false or the liar" 
and “ the evil-minded." Since these are the different 
names of angra-mainyu, to any of them as to angra- 
mainyu is traced everything that partakes of the 
nature of evil, distress or destruction. Angra-mainyu 
is said to be full of death.^ He is the author of the 
whole evil creation, of the dafivas, the drugas, the 
pairikas, the y&tus, which, as we shall see later on, 
are moral and physical evils. 

It would reasonably be argued that if angra-mainyu 
signifies man’s evil spirit or thought, man must be 
responsbile for all the aforesaid evils. Is he expressly 
represented in our sacred volume as such ? 

Certainly, according to the Avesta wicked men are 
the cause of all the moral and physical disorders in 
the world. They are said to subject the regions of 


I Veod. xix. 13. 
3 VeDd, xix. I. 


3 Vend. xix. 4. 

4 Vend. L 3 et seq.; Yt. xiil 71. 
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righteousness to destruction.* They keep their fellow- 
men from making progress in the world of righteous¬ 
ness.* They consume and take the life of their fellow- 
creatures by means of their evil doctrines and actions.* 
By neglecting the laws of cleanliness and purity they 
pollute and corrupt themselves, and men and things 
around them. They cause all sorts of impurity to 
accumulate on the earth and thus promote the growth 
of the various noxious and destructive creatures such 
as ants, locusts and spiders.^ They withhold water 
from the fields and meadows and in consequence 
produce drought, prevent the growth of corn and 
pasture, and so bring famine, starvation and death 
amongst men and cattle.^ Thus almost all the suffer¬ 
ings of men are in one way or another ascribed by the 
Avestan authors to men themselves. 

It may be asked : If angra-mainyu really means in 
the Avesta man’s evil spirit or thought, how can angra- 
mainyu be said to have created winter as is done in the 
first chapter of the VendldW ? Can an evil-spirited or 
evil-thinking man create winter or summer ? In 
answer to these questions we would ask: Is it not 
quite as impossible for the wicked man to make 
winter severe as to create it ? Is it not quite impossi¬ 
ble for the wicked woman to decrease the waters of 
streams and the growth of vegetables and trees 
simply by her look ? And yet the author of the 
Vendidad says that the wicked man increases the 
cold of winter that the wicked woman decreases by 
her look the waters of running streams and the 


1 Ys. xkxi. I. 

2 Y». xlvi. 4. 

3 Ys.xhrL 4 jmd 11. 


4 Vend. vii. 35 et seq. 

5 Ys. xxxii. lo and xliv. so. 

6 \'eQd. Tu. 37. 
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growth of plants and men.* It is quite evident that 
the aim of the author in so doing is to represent the 
wicked as black and dreadful as possible. With this 
object all sorts of evil, even those that lie beyond 
human power to create or cause, are ascribed to 
angra-raainyu which is undoubtedly more personified 
in the later Avesta than in the G&th&s. That the 
actual creator of winter was not angra-mainyu but 
Ahura-Mazda, may be easily seen from the fact that 
in Yasht V. 120, Ahura-Mazda is represented as 
having made snow, hail, sleet and the cold wind—all 
of which are the products of winter. 

We have next to examine the Gothic passages 
bearing on this point and see how far they support 
the view we take of angra-mainyu and its opposite 
spenta-mainyu. But to facilitate their interpretation 
and have them clearly understood, we must begin 
vrith some important remarks. First of all, it must 
be borne well in mind that, according to the Avesta 
man has his own requirements : mind, body and 
injunctions, or laws given to him by Ahura-Mazda.* 
Of these gifts of God he is capable of making a good 
or a bad use.* All his powers are capable of working 
well or ill. He is a ruler at will over his life (jy 3 i- 
teus khshayamneflg vag^. . . .)* He has power 

over himself so that he may conduct his own struggle 
well and wisely.® 

Secondly, it should be noted that the mind of man 
is regarded in our original Scriptures as his mightiest 
and his most valuable possession and power. The 

I Vend. xvUi. 6i*^ 

a Yc. xxzi. n ; etc. 

3 Y*. xlTi. 6, 1 .1 ftod 2 . 


4 Vi. xxzii. 15 I. 2 . 

5 Ibid. 
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best thought is the reward of the righteous (ashftunfi 
vahishtem mand).‘ His bodily and personal life is 
blest with happiness through his good mind.* He 
enters into communication and companionship with 
Ahura-Mazda by means of his mental goodness,* 
The holy saint in his prayers beseeches Ahura to 
bestow upon him the wealth of v6human (good 
mind).^ Yasna XLIV. evidences our greatest saint’s 
earnest desires and his best efforts to lift up his mind 
and to lift it up to seek Ahura-Mazda (maqySo 
chigt6is thwa Ishtis U9en mazd&).* There we find 
him as observing, studying, admiring and contemplat¬ 
ing upon the excellent powers of Ahura-Mazda and 
upon the beauties of His creatures. His pure mind 
converses with them and asks the questions : Whence 
are they ? and whose are they all ? Are they so many 
proofs of the beauty of that One Supreme Being 
Ahura-Mazda ? They are nothing else. Again, in 
Yasna XXX. 2 and XLV. i we find our Prophet 
appealing to the meditative, discerning and discrimi¬ 
nating powers of his hearers and exhorting them to 
arouse, elevate and lift up their mind to see the truth 
of his doctrines. Thus the mind of man is, according 
to the Avesta, his best and noblest power by means 
of which he attains his last end, Truth. It is v6hu- 
man (good mind) that is privileged to receive the 
soul of the righteous into Heaven and lead it to the 
throne of Ahura-Mazda.® V6human is called the 
best of Ahura’s creatures (vanhv6 matiauhfi. . . . 

I Yv XXX. ^ 1. 3 . 

a Ys. xxxiii. lo 1. 3 and xlvi.i^ ], 

3 and 4, 

3 Yb. xlvi. 12,1. 4Xnd 5. 


4 Ys. xIvI. a, I. s : etc. 

5 Ys, xHv. 10 ,1. j. 

6 Vend. xlx. 3c*32. 
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taredhat6 anyiis daman)* and is identified with peace 
and friendship (akhshtdis ham vaintyilo) * The mind 
of man being thus the source of his happiness or 
misery, his enemies, the evil teachers, are always 
ready to betray it by their evil snares and evil sugges¬ 
tions.^ This much is about the mind in general. 

With regard to its various operations the Avestan 
saints were not less truly inlormed. Their knowledge 
of psychology was not scanty. In their opinion the 
intellect, the faculty of thought, is the most funda¬ 
mental of all other higher faculties of the soul. 
Thought stands first among all different exercises of 
the intellect. No other creed can surpass the 
Avestan religion in insisting upon the most important 
fact that a man s character is moulded by his thoughts. 
All our moral principles and precepts are epitomised 
in the most perfect manner in the three words humata 
(good thought), hfikhta (good word) and hvarshta (good 
deed). Likewise dushmata (evil thought;, duzhOkhta 
(evil word) and duzhvarshta (evil deed) are the 
complete Avestan expression of immorality. In 
both of these triple formulae we mark that thought 
always precedes word and action. Words and 
actions are the offsprings of thought. 

Yasna XXX. 3-6 and XLV. 2 do nothing else but 
enunciate in a very compressed manner the chief prin¬ 
ciples with regard to governing thought and the faculty 
of thought: In the first place we are told that there are 
two primary positive and negative functions of man’s 
intellect, namely, spenta-mainyu and angra-mainyu. 


I Yu it. 1 and 6. 

3 Ibid. 


3 Ys. tucxii. 9. 
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The former is a good or bountiful thought, with 
which God invests man for his preservation, 
maintenance and progress. The latter is an evil or 
destructive thought or a temptation that seduces and 
diverts man from the right line of action and is 
therefore a bar to progress. These two fundamental 
operations of the intellect are said to be at the root 
of all activities. They are respectively the source of 
better and worse things (. . . . hi vahy6 akemchU),^ 
of truth and falsehood, of good and evil understand¬ 
ings (khratavb),* of good and evil consciences or 
practical judgments (dafind),^ of good and evil 
beliefs (varenA),^ of good and evil precepts or 
instructions (^engha),® of good and evil words 
(ukhdha),® of good and evil actions (shyaothanft),’ 
and of good and evil souls (urvftnft),* in a word, of 
life and death (. . . . ga6amnchft ajy^dtlmch&).’ 

Spenta-mainyu and angra-mainyu are called twins 
(yemft),“ the one being involved in the other ; the 
intellect being capable of knowing a thing to be good 
and at the same time knowing it to be not evil. 
However, the former is always prior to the latter. 
Spenta-mainyu and not angra-mainyu is the starting 
point of the human mind. Affirmation comes first 
and negation afterwards. Hence, wherever the 
twins are spoken of together, spenta-mainyu occurs 
first. In Yasiia XXX. 3 they are announced (a<;ra- 
vatein) as lyingdormant (qafni)” in the early part of 


1 Yc. XXX. 3, 1 . 2. 

2 Yt. xlv. 2, 1 .3. 

3 xW. a. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 


7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ys. XXX. 4,]. I and 2. 

10 Ys. XXX. 3, 1 .1. 

11 Geldner’s edition coUattoos. 
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man’s life (pouruyfi, at first). The two first functions 
are not properly performed by the mind until certain 
conditions have been produced in it. Prudence or 
intellectual discernment and enlightenment are the 
most important conditions. Men who have good 
sense or prudence, are competent judges ; but not so 
the imprudent (fto^cha hudaotihd eres vIshyatA nftit 
duzhdaotihd).' The prudent are the great help and 
the most vigorous support to the cause of Ahura- 
Mazda.* All things most acceptable to Him are 
clear to them.^ The enlightened only are the worthy 
teachers and leaders of the people (vtdvfto vldush$ 
mraotft mci evtdvHo aipldebavayat.)^ So according to 
the Avesta, the intellectual acts or operations of man 
depend on the state of his mind. 

The intellect and the will both are amenable to 
discipline. Yasna XLVIII. 4 and XLIX. 4, empha¬ 
tically mention the fact that these two highest gifts 
and capacities that are in man, must be developed 
and habituated to better and holier deeds (y 5 ddt 
man6 vahy6 mazdft ashya9cha)® and must be brought 
into complete harmony with the Law (Dafini) and the 
Understanding of Ahura-Mazda (thwahml khratAo 
apfimem nanS achat).® In YashtXXII. 14 conscience 
(daenA) is said to be lovely and fair and can be made 
lovelier, fairer and more desirable through good 
thought, good word and good deed. 

From vrhat is said above it may have been noticed 
that the Avesta has preserved the conception of the 
freedom and the responsibility of man. It insists 


I Ys. >xx. $. 1. 3 . 
a Yf. xxxi. 32.1.1. 
3 y». xxxi. 33, 1 . 3. 


4 Y». xxxi. 17, 1 .3. 

5 Y».xi<rm. 4, 1 .1. 

6 Yt. xlnii. 4. ]. 4. 
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Upon the great necessity of the best exercise of his 
intellect as well as of his will. A virtuous man is 
made up of both intellectual and moral virtues. A 
virtuous act is done by the enlightened intellect and 
the righteous choice. Sin does not spring from 
the intellect alone. An evil thought or temptation 
alone (angra-mainyu) does not make man sinful. 
The Avesta makes distinction between temptations and 
consenting to temptations. It is the latter that is sinful. 
Men become wicked, says Yasna XXX. 5 and 6, when 
they give no preference to spenta-mainyu, to Ahura- 
Mazda and His Righteous Order, when agitated by evil 
sentiments they do not follow the wholesome counsel 
of their enlightened and pious friends but choose the 
worst mind, when they do not buffet the impetuous 
passion (adshma) but yield to it and thus bring 
destruction on the human kind (at aftshmem 
hfindvarentft yi bSnayen ahiim maretan6).^ These 
strophes sufficiently indicate that an idea may exist in 
the mind or a passion may exist in the heart without 
being adopted by the will; that an evil thought or an 
evil passion can decide nothing with regard to the 
state of the soul unless the thought or the passion is 
given consent to by the free will. This teaching is 
best illustrated by the example of our Prophet 
himself. In the Vendldid XIX. i-i6, as well as in 
the GflthAs, we find Zarathushtra subjected to strong 
temptations and severe trials. We find him long and 
violently attacked and tempted by the wicked daevas- 
Angra-mainyu, the chief DaSva, attacks him by his 
most “malignant riddles." He tempts him by the 


I Yt, XXX. 6 ,1. 3 . 
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offer of vast worldly possessions if he would renounce 
the Religion of Mazda and cease to destroy his 
evil creation. But Zarathushtra strives manfully 
against his enemies Angra-mainyu, and the demon 
BOiti. He does not tremble at the approach and 
the attack of the wicked. He does not change 
his fidelity and submission to the law of Ahura- 
Mazda. He stands firm, animated by his pre¬ 
ference for and confidence in his Creator. He 
registers many a determination and protest against 
his enemies. He disapproves, rejects and abhors all 
that they suggest and propose to him. He declares 
that he would not renounce the good Religion of 
Mazda, even though they would tear away his breath, 
life and body.^ He boldly rushes upon them with 
swinging stones (prayers such as Ahuna-Vairya) in 
his hand to hurl at them and lay them prostrate. 
He implores help from Ahura.* He lifts up bis eyes 
to Heaven from where succour must come. He recites 
Ahuna-Vairya and the profession of the Mazda- 
worshippers.^ He invokes all the Amesha-Spentas 
and the Yazatas, the bountiful creatures of Mazda, 
and in this manner turns away his mind from the 
evil tempter Angra-Mainyu by fixing it on worthy 
and noble objects.® 

In this typical example we see that truth, fidelity, 
confidence, patience, endurance, fortitude, steadfast¬ 
ness, reverence—a whole array of qualities which 
belong to the spiritual nature of man and which 
secure the existence and continuance of families, 


I Vend. xix. 7. 
3 Vend. xix. 4. 
3 Vend. xix. 11. 


4 Vend. XIX. >. 

5 Vend. xix. i5et»«q. 
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nations and races - are put to the severest test. Zara- 
thushtra is engaged in the moral struggle. He is 
tempted and tried. Temptations trouble even his 
most pure soul. But the state of being subjected to 
temptation is not sin in itself. Zarathiishtra is 
exposed to temptation but Ahura-Mazda wants and 
intends him to overcome it by the exercise of his 
powers of resistance. Many are the passages in our 
Scriptures besides the 19th fargard of the VendldAd 
which point us out the universal law that resistance 
is the method of advance in things spiritual as well 
as phenomenal. 

Zarathiishtra resists and fights against Angra- 
mainyu and succeeds; because the law for the 
faithful is not failure but success, not defeat but 
victory. The last part of the same chapter of the 
Vendldftd beautifully describes the overwhelming 
victory of Zarathiishtra over his enemy Angra-Mainyu 
and all his offspring. Zarathushtra proved himself 
too strong for Augra-Muinyu; he proved himself a 
Drug to the Drug, to the father of lies ; he proved 
himself a counter-dafeva to the daAvas, the most 
deadly weapon to the fiends. They all cried and 
shouted in terror, moved to and fro in confusion and 
rushed away in disorder and entirely vanished. Zara¬ 
thushtra thus procured the wreck and ruin of his 
enemies who sought to seduce him from Ahura- 
Mazda and His DacnA. Angra-Mainyu is therefore 
not a master; Angra-Mainyu is very weak, and conse¬ 
quently is vanquished and banished from the world, 
as we shall see presently. We have here in this 
description of the battle between Zarathushtra and 
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Angra-Mainyu and of its results, a lively presentation 
of that most important law that the strong survive 
and the weak perish miserably in the moral struggle 
as in the struggle for existence. That the law of 
survival holds in spiritual things as in things natural, 
is also evident from the account given of the final 
conflict and the final change of this world. 

The Avesta, especially the earliest portion of it, 
forcibly impresses upon us that this is a world of 
trial, of deadly wrestle and strain, of splendid survi¬ 
vals and innumerable failures. It has to be fought 
with and mastered. In it the life of man is a per¬ 
petual combat in which he has to receive his physical, 
intellectual and moral training. Unceasingly has he 
to defend himself against his enemies from within» 
his evil thoughts, feelings, inclinations, tendencies 
and tastes, and against those from without, the evil 
influence of bad examples, the evil powers of wicked 
persons who conspire to destroy his life. This is 
what we daily experience and what the fourth strophe 
of the 30th chapter of the Yasna means by saying 
that spenta-mainyu and angra-mainyu are con¬ 
stantly at war with each other; the fonuer fighting 
to preserve and promote life and resist its destruction, 
as is natural to mrni, and the latter to make “life’s 
absence ’’(at^hil hyat til hem mainyii ja^afitem paourvim 
dazde gafimchft ajyiitiinchil). In Yasna XXXIII. 4, 
the faithful inspiied by the friendship and love of 
Ahura-Mazda abjures and condemns all evil thoughts, 
all falsehood, all disobedience, arrogance and idleness, 
which are his internal enemies. He is also represented 
as always engaged in the battle against the sinners 
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who hate and offend Ahura-Mazda,^ who hold back 
the world from progress and deliver it to falsehood 
and destruction,* who drag men into crime and shame, 
into ignorance and vice, and cast them down.^ 

The struggle between the faithful and the sinner, 
between spenta-mainyu and angra-mainyu, good and 
evil, truth and falsehood, life and death, is to continue 
till the end of the world (at-chA hyat . . . . 
gaftinchA ajyAitimchA yathanA ai?hat apemein anhus),^ 
till the last and the most glorious conflict ( . . . . 
perethA jimaiti .... anheus va^hvi vi9tA Akeretis)® 
in which the champion of the Righteous Order will 
gain complete victory over the " evil heretic 
(ashavA venghat dregvantem) ® Angra-mainyu will 
remain in this world and will continue to oppose 
spenta*mainyii until such time as the world will 
finally undergo a thorough change ( . . . . thwa 

mainyu urvac^6 ja^d mazdA khshathrA ahmt vdhu 
manai?hA At the time of this final 

change Ahura-Mazda and men of perfect goodness, 
wisdom and obedience shall come and by their vic¬ 
torious knowledge and piety shall completely destroy 
falsehood, wrath, violence, hunger, thirst and angra- 
mainyu itself.* Men will be sufficiently awakened to 
see in their own evil choice their own min. The 
dead will rise and there will be perfect happiness on 
this our globe.® Nothing will remain subject to death 

1 Ys. xxxli. 1. 7 Ys. xliii. 6, 1 . i and 2 j also sea 

2 Yt. xxxt. i8; xliii. 8: zUv. 13*15; Ys. xliii. 5, 1 . 5. 

xIti. 4 and IZ ; xlviii. 7. K See for this whole sentence Ys. 

3 Ys. xxxii. 6,^11,13-15; Ys. xlix. xxx. 9 and 10; ys.xliii.6 ; Ys.xlvi. 

1-4; etc. 3 ; Ys. xlviii. 10; Yt. xix. 22 and 92- 

4 Ys. XXX. 4, 1 . I and 2. ^; etc. 

5 Ys. xlviii. a, 1 ,1 and 3. 9 Yt. xix. igftnd 20. 

6 Ibid. 2, 1 . a. 
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or destruction.^ In all that we stated above, the 
Avesta gives the most important tnith that the world 
in which we live is a sifting and winnowing world, a 
testing, trying, proving world in its efforts to better 
the things within it physically and morally. 

In fact, fatalism is entirely absent from the Avesta. 
As we have seen, sin is not a necessary evil. There 
is no being on earth or in Heaven that forces man to 
sin. Punishment and reward or happiness and 
misery are awarded according as man actually con¬ 
ducts himself. The good Bourishes on account of his 
own righteousness.* Thus the goodness of the good 
falls upon the good. But the wicked suffers from 
self-coudemnation ; because of his own actions his 
conscience carries him into the darkest abode where 
he lives the worst life possible.* Even man’s death, 
as we have seen in the foregoing pages, is attributed 
to man himself. 

The essential goodness of all created things is the 
predominant idea in the Avestan system : “ O Mazda! 
Thou art bountiful, Thou art (the possessor) of that 
spirit which made this joy-creating world 
“ Thou dost verily give through Thy bountiful spirit 
the best gifts to Thy saint; but the wicked, keeping 
away from Thy love (thwahmaf zaoshM) has that 
which is due to his abiding (ashyft^) in the actions of 
the evil mind.” * From this it is evident that good 
and exceedingly good are God and His created world, 
but all evils spring from the evil mind of man. Out 
of all created beings good and evil can spring; the 

1 Yt. xix. 19 »nd so. 3 Y». xxxl. ao; cic. 

a Ya. xxxiv. 13 .... hOkeretA 4 Ys. xlvU. 3. 

asbAuhtt orTSkhshat. S xlvH. 5. 
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good through Ahiira-Mazda and the evil from the 
evil heart. All thorns and brambles, all sorrows and 
pains, all misery and death spring not from a defect 
in the works of Ahura-Mazda, but from the perverse 
will of the man who misuses them. 

That the evil change in the good order of the world 
is caused by man's heart, can be best seen from what 
is related in YashtXIX. 31-35 about Yima (Jamshid). 
There we are told that Yima was good and holy for 
the greater part of his life and consequently ruled over 
the world in peace and prosperity. He had during 
that period all the da£vas, the yiltus, the pairikds and 
all the oppressors under his complete control. It is 
said that in his long reign there was neither falsehood 
nor envy, neither excessive cold nor excessive heat, 
neither famine nor drought, neither old age nor death 
amongst men, cattle or plants. But no sooner did he 
begin to take pleasure in falsehood and pride, than 
all glory, sovereignty, prosperity and immortality fled 
away from him (mdshutat paiti akerenaot aoshaphat 
hva bizva=soon he made himself mortal by means of 
his tongue).^ He trembled, fell before his foes and 
was completely overthrown. Then began the reign 
of terror, oppression and rlestruction. Azi Dahftka,* 
the three-mouthed and three-headed murderer of 
settlements and the slayer of asha began to rule over 
the world. His destructive* nile continued till 
Thradiaona of the heroic tribe overcame him and 
drove all his baneful influence from the face of the 
earth. In this narrative of the Avesta we observe that 

I Yt xix, 3I>5 ; Vend. ii. the Pablavi 2 Ys. ix. 7 and 8 ; Yt. v. 39.34 ; eic. 
commentar)’. 3 Ibid. 
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falsehood and mong, envy and jealousy, crime and 
shame, hunger and thirst, famine and starvation, disease 
and old age, death and destruction are the outcome, 
not of God’s making or ordering, nor of Nature’s, but 
of man’s own. We also observe in what is said of 
Yima that in the Avestan saints, the loftiest of 
men, there had arisen the strong conviction that man 
is answerable for himself and for his environment ; 
that a tremendous responsibility rests on man for the 
condition of the world he lives in. The Avestan 
saints did not believe that human nature was diabolic ; 
nor that the world was diabolic. But they did 
believe that man practised some things absolutely 
diabolic, devilishly cruel and malignant : “ The evil 

teacher destroys (good) doctrines and by his evil 
teachings, beguiles men of their good sense, deprive^ 
them of the blessings of the good mind and of their 

righteous choice.”' “He perverts my 

(good) doctrines. He declares that it is sinful to look 
at the world and the sun . . . . ; he parches 

the fields with drought. . . “They who with 

their evil intention and tongues help on and promote 
wrath or violence and envy or jealousy binder pro¬ 
gress amongst the diligent class. They whose will is 
bent not on good but evil deeds, support the dafivas 
through their evil principles.*'^ Looking, therefore^ 
closely to the true spirit of the Avesta, it is some 
men that are the dafivas or devils disturbing the 
Righteous Order of the world and bringing into it all 
sorts of moral and physical evils. Do not the facts 


1 Ys. xxxii. 9. 
a Y«. xxzii, 10. 
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of human knowledge and experience and scientific 
discovery bring us the same conviction that man is 
answerable for himself and for his environment ? It is 
indeed the unspoken and the outspoken conviction of 
our wiser and more civilized men that some men are 
responsible for dragging their fellow creatures into 
vice, drunkenness, debauchery and utter ruin. It is the 
common conviction that there are men on the face of 
our globe whose want of sympathy, selfishness, self* 
conceit, greed, envy, jealousy, oppression and cruelty 
are at the root of the ignorance, poverty, starvation, 
misery, sickness and plague amongst their brethren. 

Man is, no doubt, weak. He can do nothing 
against a thunderstorm, against a hurricane, against 
a pestilence that might rage in his country. Heat 
and cold, drought and rain are more powerful 
than he. However, man has considerable powers, 
considerable enough to make him master of the 
world. He has especially one, however, the power 
of making the world happy or at least of so greatly 
diminishing the amount of unhappiness in it as to make 
it quite different from whal it is at present. This 
power is kindness, which consists in kind thought 
(humata), kind word (hftkhta) and kind deed (hvar- 
shta). The world is only unkind for the lack of 
kindness in us units who compose it 

Therefore from all the statements made in the 
preceding pages on the authority of the Avesta we 
cannot but come to the following definite conclu¬ 
sions :— 

Ahura-Mazda and Ahura-Mazda alone is the 
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Supreme Being who creates, disposes and supports 
all beings in the universe. 

Spenta-mainyu is not the name of any superhuman 
being quite distinct from this Supreme Being. 

The term spenta-mainyu is used both for Ahiira- 
Mazda and His creature, man. 

By angra-niainyu nothing is meant but man’s 
evil spirit or thought. Man receives from Ahura- 
Mazda the gifts of superior powers, abuses them, and 
by abusing causes all moral and physical disturbances 
in himself and in the condition of the world he lives 
in. 

Then since the Avesta, our best and original source 
of information, affords us clear proofs of our religion 
being purely monotheistic, we have every reason to 
disagree with all those who represent Ahura-Mazda 
and Angra-Mainyu as the two gods of the primitive 
Iranians. 

THE ALLEGED NATURE-WORSHIP. 

In all portions of the Avesta, side by side \rith the 
unfolding of the spiritual nature of Ahura-Mazda, 
we find references to the various material objects of 
Nature on earth and in the heavens, which are des¬ 
cribed in glorifying terms and given strongly personal 
epithets. Does this lay the Avesta open to the 
charge of preaching nature-worship? It would, if 
Nature was presented to us as self-subsisting and not 
in relation to a higher, an over-ruling and a spiritual 
power; if the whole creation in all its varieties of 
working had been viewed without reference to its 
Great Author. Is this the case in the Avesta ? 

In the second section of the Ushtavaiti G&th^ 
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Zarathushtra, having finished his survey and contem¬ 
plation of the different departments of Nature, breaks 
out into several devotional strains. In the third, 
fourth, fifth and seventh strophes he addresses Ahura- 
Mazda and inquires about the different objects in 
Nature. They refer to the vast extent of the 
universe created by Mazda, to its beauty and order, to 
the sun, the moon and stars and their mighty 
movements, to our own world, to the phenomena of 
light, darkness, wind, storm, cloud and rain, to the 
wonders of the waters and the plants, and lastly to the 
material as well as to the moral nature of man. The 
strophes run as follows : 

“ I inquire of Thee thus, O Ahura ! tell me rightly, 
who in creation was the first author of the Holy 
Order (Asha) ? Who prescribed to the sun and stars 
their fixed course ? Who makes the moon increase 
and diminish in size except Thyself? 

Who is the sustainer of our earth and sky ? Who 
created the waters and the plants ? Who gave swiftness 
to the winds and the clouds ? Who is the Creator, 
O Mazda! of the good mind (within us)? 

“ Who is the skilful maker of light and darkness ? 
Who is the great artisan of sleep and wakefulness? 
Who caiiics the dawn, noon and night ? 

“ Who produced in the father affection for the son ?” 

And nowhere does the later Avesta miss the Great 
First Cause, when it is dealing with the visible 
universe. 

The author of the Zamyud Yasht, astonished and 
overwhelmed with the extent, beauty and grandeur 
of the wondrous scene around him, exclaims : “Nume- 
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rous and good, numerous and beautiful, numerous and 
flourishing, numerous and splendid are the works 
that Aliura Mazda has made through His Glory.”* 

All the huge globes of luminiferous matter are the 
work of Ahura*Mazda.* He put them into motion ; 
He fixed their ways He also keeps them ever 
moving, ever rising and setting, ever increasing and 
decreasing in size, light and warmth.^ 

Ahura*Mazda is said to have made light (Mitbra) 
fire (fitar), air (vftyu), water (ap) and earth (zem.)* 
All these, the most prominent and the most glorious 
natural objects are represented as obeying the good 
Law or Will of Ahura-Mazda,® as receiving help, 
strength and power from Him’ and as doing good to 
His creatures.® Ahura-Mazda is not only the Creator 
of all things, but, as we have already showm, their 
Provider and Nourisher. He maintains, preserves 
and protects them all through His most powerful 
agents.® In the Avesta there is nothing in the 
Universe that does not relate back to Ahura-Mazda. 

This should more than suffice to make it clear that 
when the Avestan authors refer to Nature, it is be¬ 
cause they did not intend to confine the powers of our 
mind to a range of subjects that are purely spiritual in 
character. By a glance at our extant Avestan books, 
it may be easily seen that they recognised the absolute 
necessity of illustrating the abstract conceptions of 
Ahura-Mazda by His works with which we are sur- 

1 Yc xix.9 and lo. 35 ; Yt. x.»; Yi. v. lao; xv.4aj etc. 

3 Ys. L i6; xii. i; xxxvii. i; etc. 6 Yt. v. i; viii. 35, 

3 Y». xliv.3. 7 Yl viiJ. 7 ; Yt x.to. 

4 Yt. xliv. 3; Yt vi. I; Yu vil, 3; 8 Yt xv. 44, 

Yt viii. 5, 3*, 35. etc. 9 Yt x. 54 ; Yt xiii. 9 and 10; Yt. 

5 Yt. xllv. 4; xxxvii. I; Vend.xix. v.89; Yi. zv. 53. 
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rounded. They seem to have thoroughly understood 
that they would inevitably fail to arrest the mind and 
touch the heart of the multitude of mankind by merely 
telling them that Ahura-Mazda is all-powerful, all- 
bountiful and all-wise. They well knew that such 
abstract and general statements would not suffice to 
produce any moral impression on them ; and they 
considered it absolutely necessary to direct man’s 
attention to the visible creation of Ahura-Mazda, 
that gave such a magnificent display of His omni¬ 
potence, His boundless beneficence and His supreme 
wisdom. 

We shall now take a brief survey of some of the 
simple and clear Avestan descriptions of the different 
natural objects, except light, which we reserve for 
separate treatment. Yashts 6th, 7th, 8th, and 

20th are chiefly devoted to the " fields 

of light, namely, the sun, the moon, the stars. 
Tishtrya, Satavadsa, Vanant, etc. We are told that 
they are all everlasting and luminous bodies.^ They 
move on their paths with the velocity of a fiery steed 
or a flying arrow.* They rise and set, and increase 
and diminish in light and wannth according to their 
positions in the firmament.^ 

There are numerous passages scattered throughout 
the Avestan records in which references are made to 


X Ys. i. 16:— mioQhd hfirfl 
anasbranba raochs^khftm ; Yt. vt. i; 
hvare khybBi-tar.f' areobahe r.n<vaM 
aurV3( avpab«;Y{. rii. 5;]raiii 
oixhem nivavcein qareDaQhwui; Yt. 
viiLs: titbtren qUrem radvaniem 
qajenaQhiem: Yt. viii, i: Y^t m 2 
Ctfiro qartRa^antd; Yt. xiii. ^8, 
a Y*.xl)v. 3: qeog; cuiSmcfai 

dlt advSnen: Ys. xxt'. 4 and Yt. vi. 


I; havare>khsbaitahe raSvabe aurva^. 
aqpabS; Yi. viii. 6; tithtrem $tlretn. 
. . . yd avavi<t khshvaSwd vaxiii2 
yatha tigbris mainyava^o . . . Yi. 
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3 Yt. vi. 1: iai va^hvarl raokhsod 
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the innumerable objects of our own world, to the 
elements, to the various species of plants and animals. 
Our attention is principally drawn to the most power¬ 
ful agents in Nature, namely, light, fire, earth, air and 
water. In several places their extent, their produc¬ 
tive powers and the countless benefits which they 
confer on all things on the face of our globe, are set 
forth in a simple and concise manner. 

The earth is, according to the Avesta, a round 
body, of considerable size.^ It is divided into seven 
great regions (hapta karshvares)* namely, Arezahi, 
Savahi, Fradadhafshu, Vidadhafshu, Vouru-bareshti, 
Vouru-jareshti and Qaniratba-b&mtm. It contains all 
good things animate and inanimate.^ It is the kind 
mother (berethri) who bears all descriptions of 
animals, men, cattle, wild beasts, insects, birds and 
fish, and who greatly delights in providing those 
vegetable productions which are necessary for their 
sustenance. * It presents a variegated scene of 
beauty and magnificence. On its surface lie hundreds 
and thousands of high mountains and deep valleys all 
clothed in green, extensive seas of salt water, rivers 
of great length and large towns and cities.* 

In connection with the atmosphere, which is of 
essential service in the economy of Nature, the Avesta 
speaks of Viyu, the air in repose, and V&ta, the air 
in motion. V^yu is said in Yasht XV. to be bright 
and luminous (ra^vantem qarenaohwantem). He 

I Ven<i. xix. 4: aiqbio Mtnd yat sYLxiil. 9. 
pachxDftjio 9k«r«n«yio d&rad pfira* 4 Y». x. 4; Yt. xiii. 9. lo aod 74 
jio: Y*. X. 4 : Yt. xiii 9; etc. Yt. viH. 48 ; Vend iii. 3, 3 and 4. 

3 Vend. xix. 39 ; Yt. x. 15 and 64: 5 Yt. x. 14; Yi. x. 4. 
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has a predominant influence (vayoas upar6kairy6h^) 
over all things in nature good and bad- He is every¬ 
where present, passes to and fro (frachare, aipichare), 
strikes against (apayatfi) and burls down (fragpfio, nic- 
pAo) everything. He is most strong (takhmotemo), most 
powerful (aojisht6), and irresistible (darejisht6). 
VAyu is good and holy (ashavanem); is the worker of 
good for his Creator Ahura Mazda.* He makes 
possible an intercourse and communication between 
different objects. According to Vendtdftd XXI. 4^ 
water goes up and down the aerial way. A large 
mass of water rises in the shape of vapour from the 
wide expanse of the sea Vouni-kasha, the principal 
seat where the waters gather together, and rising to 
the higher regions of the air up above the lofty 
mountains Us-hindu, gives birth to rain-clouds and 
returns to the same sea Vouru-kasha and to the earth 
from which it had separated itself for a time.* This 
is bow V&yu is shown in the Avesta as the separator 
and uniter of the waters ( 4 yaoj 6 , p^lyaoj6, vivaojd).* 

Vftyu is an important source of utility to all 
animated creatures. He supplies the higher and the 
lower animals with an unfailing stock of food, with 
fresh water and plants and with prolonged life so that 
holy men and women are able to fulfil their pious 
aims and obtain their desired objects.^ Not only 
does Vayu contribute to the welfare of man’s body, 
but also to the health of his soul. Under his 
enlivening and invigorating effects the soul more 

1 Yt. XV. 44 : vahvarsbte niina 32 aod 33 ; Ys. !xv. 3. 
abmt vofa& vereK>'imi dathushbO 3 Yt. xr. 47. 

aburti maadii 4 Yt. x». 7-17 and 23-41. 

2 Vend. V. 17-19; Yt. viii. 
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willingly avoids evil and is enabled to deliver itself 
from malignant thoughts and feelings.^ Viyu is the 
great deliverer of all other creatures too. In order 
to protect them against the da^vas (evil influences), 
he penetrates even into the deepest and the most 
obscure corners of our globe.* 

Regarding the wind V^ta the Avesta mentions a 
few facts. It states that there is the hot wind and 
the cold wind.* Vftta is called good or holy (v&tah^ 
cha ashaon6),* mighty (darshis, takhm6)* swift or 
speedy (a^u).* The most important functions of 
this powerful element are to purify the atmosphere 
which by long stagnation would prove unwholesome/ 
to dry the earth* and to propel the rain-clouds, to 
scatter and disperse them and to make them pour 
water on the earth.® 

Another most beautiful substance and most impor¬ 
tant productive force in Nature which attracted the 
attention of our sacred writers is water (apa^chi vAo, 
azlschA vio. . . . vahisht&o ^ra^sht&o).* They 
tell us that this elementary substance in the constitu¬ 
tion of our globe is for ever floating between the 
earth and the heavens.** It ascends from the wide 
sea Vouru-kasha in the form of vapour and descends 
again in showers of rain to renew the same ceaseless 
round.”** The waters come down in large torrents 
from the great height of Mount Hukairya upon the 


1 Yt. XT. 47 : tard-|ba 4 xbA n&ma 

ahmi; oima ahnii: 

tnichahi oifflaahmi; bukhtis fUma 
ahmi; faidhis nima ahmi. 

2 Yt. XT. 53 . 

3 Vefld. ii. 5 . 

4 Yt. i. 16 . 

5 Yt. Ttii. 33 and 34 ; Vend. xix. 16 . 


6 Yt. xHt. 4 . 

7 Vend. ui. 42 . 

8 Vend. t. 12 , 13 , etc. 

9 Yt. Tiii. 33 and 34 . 

10 Yt. xxxriii. 15 . 

It Vend. xxi. 4 . 

13 Yt. Tiii 32 . 33 , and 40 . 
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earth,‘ and breaking into hundreds and thousands of 
channels flow to the many places and fields of the 
seven Karshvares.® 

Various are the forms and conditions of water 
mentioned in the Avesta. It speaks of ram, cloud, 
sleet, snow and hail and of still and running waters 
It also refers to the fierce rush, the foaming and 
roaring® of the waters of vast seas like Vouru-kasha. 

Water is called like all other elements good and 
beneficial (vaphui, ^evishta) * It plays an important 
part in giving existence, nourishment and increase to 
all vegetable and animal life.’ It is the most 
wholesome drink, and most valuable as a remedy to 
man * It cleanses his body as well as every material 
object useful to him, such as his clothes, his utensils, 
his articles of food, the dakhmas and so forth.* 
Through all these fertilising and purificatory powers 
and their great beneficent effects water is said m 
Yasht V. to have helped our ancient pious kings, 
heroes and nobles and enabled them to gain victory 
over the enemies of the spiritual and material welfare 
of their countries." 

Can it ever be argued that such general views of 
the heavenly bodies and of the elements as the 
AvesU gives and the results of reflection, observation 
and science confirm, have no tendency to elevate 


1 Ys. IXT. 3; Vt.v. 3. 

2 Y$. U». 4 and 5; Y». v. 4 and 5; 

Yt. viii. 33aod 34. ^ ... 

3 Yt. V. 120; Yt. vm. 33 and 41; 


Ya. xnvui. 3* 

4 Y*. l*v. 4: yaoxaiti. 

5 W. Ixv. 3:» ma^itim dilrit fra- 
erOUm y4 apti avavaiii raa?o . . . . 

6 Yt. ». 105, 109, «tc. 


7 Ys. Ixv. 1; Yt. v. 1; Yt. viu. 42; 
Vend. V. 20; etc. 

8 Yt. Ixv. 2; Yt. v.2, 

9 Vend viii. 35 et seq.; Vend. ix. 
12 et teq.; Vend vii. 10 et teq.; 
28 et scq.: 73 et aeq.; Vend. v. 16 

*10^t. V. 21.27, 33-40, 45-5S, 61-83, 
104-116. 
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the mind to the contemplation of the invisible 
power, wisdom, beneficence and grandeur of Ahura- 
Mazda ? Do not the visible works serve us as 
so many incentives to exalt and expand our con¬ 
ceptions of Ahiira-Mazda ? Do we not find in them 
an inexhaustible number of reasons for adoring Him ? 
Do they not fill our hearts with admiration and a 
profound veneration for Him ? The luminaries of 
heaven" light us deep into the Deity.” All the rays of 
light emitted by them are so many reflections of the 
splendour and the majesty of Him who made them. 
The ideas of strength and power are equally 
conspicuous in the propulsion of the enormous 
luminous masses of matter that fly with the amazing 
velocity of a fleet horse or a swiftly-rushingarrow. 
There is scarcely anything amongst the innumerable 
objects of our globe which combines and concentrates 
so many wonders of designing wisdom and boundless 
beneficence as light, fire, air, water, or earth. And 
as abundantly shown by the foregoing Avestan 
statements, nature and its beneficial influences are 
reviewed only with the commendable object of 
leading our minds to Ahura-Mazda, helping our 
limited capacities to have a better understanding of 
His exalted nature. How then is it possible to accuse 
the Avestan system of preaching nature-worship ? 

True it is that the natural forces, such as light, air 
and water, are described in the Avesta as the brave 
warrior and the beautiful maid, driving in chariots 
drawn by four fiery steeds, crushing and destroying 
all evil powers or influences (the da^vas and the 
pairikSs) all along their triumphant march through 
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the world.‘ No doubt all the elements are addressed 
as the greatest benefactors of mankind.* Their pro¬ 
ductive, purifying and disinfecting qualities and the 
countless blessings which they confer on men, so 
much affected the hearts of the Avestan saints with a 
sense of thankfulness that they not only broke forth 
in words of praise, but even offered them their most 
valuable possessions, as they would to their Creator 
Ahura-Mazda.* But do we not meet with similar 
vivid description, similar poetical metaphors, personi¬ 
fications and allegories elsewhere ? The following 
quotations will show that we do :— 

“ Give ear^ O ye heavens! and I will speak ; and hear 
O earth! the words of my mouth."—tMoses). 

^*Hear, O heavens ! and give ear, 0 earth! for the Lord hath 
spoken."—(Isaiah.) 

Earth. 

Hail, beauteous Earth ! Gazing o'er thee, I all. 

Forget the bounds of being; and 1 long 
To fill thee, as a lover pines to blend 
Soul, passion, yea, existence, with the fair 
Creature he calls his own. 1 ask for nought 
Before or after death, but this,—to lie 
And look, and live, and bask and bless myself 
Upon thy broad bright bosom.—^Bailey.) 

Not on a path of reprobation runs 

The trembling earth . . . . She is our mother, 

And few of us, her sons, who have not added 
A wrinkle to lier brow. She gave us birth. 

We draw our nurture from her ample breast.—(Smith.) 

Light. 

Say. from what golden quivers of the sky 
Do all thy wingi-d arrows fly ? 


1 Yt. V. n. 13. 15, 126 et teq.: 
Yt. X. 112, 124, 125, 132 and 133: Yc. 
XV. 47, 53 and 57. 

2 Yt.v. 18. 22 . 28, etc.; Yt.x. 5, 


23. etc.; Yt. xv. 3, 8. 12 etc.; Ya. Ixii. 
1, 2, 3, 4; etc. 

3 Yt. V.; Yt. X.; Yt. xv.; Ys. Ixlil 
etc. 
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Swiftness and power by birth are thine. 

From thy great sire they came, . . . 

Thou in the Moon's bright chariot, proud and gay, 

Do$t thy bright wood of stars survey; 

Night and her ugly subjects thou dost fright, 

And Sleep, the lazy owl of night. 

At thy appearance, Grief itself is said 
To shake bis wings and rouse his head. 

When, Goddess 1 thou liftst up thy wakened bead. 

Out of the morning purple bed. 

Thy quire of birds about thee play. 

And all the joyful world salutes the rising day. 

A crimson garment in the rose thou wearest, 

A crown of studded gold thou bearest.—(A. Cowley.) 

Water. 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light, 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss.—(Byron). 
Unperishing youth! 

Thou leapest from forth 
The cell of thy hidden nativity ; 

Never mortal saw 

The cradle of the strong one .^(Coleridge.} 

Indeed, the Avesta is very rich in personifications, 
metaphors and allegories. Lifeless objects as well as 
abstract conceptions are very frequently spoken of as 
living creatures. V6human denotes the Divine Benevo¬ 
lence, pure-mindedness (also the good man, the good 
clothes' sheep and cattle); Asha-vahishta, the Divine 
Order, truth, the utmost righteousness in the faithful, or 
the element fire which serves God and man to destroy 
the impurities of the world and thus to preserve and 
promote the physical and spiritual order and welfare 
amongst mankind; Khshathra-vairya, the Sovereign 
Power or Kingdom of God, the excellent strength 
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and virtue in the faithful, or metal, which is the chief 
means of acquiring and preserving power of every 
kind ; Spenta^^rmaiti, the Bountiful Readiness of the 
Divine Mind,* devotion, piety, humility or wisdom in 
the faithful, or the earth “ which, though constantly 
teased more to furnish the luxuries of men than his 
necessities, yet, to the last, continues her kind 
indulgence, and when life is over, she piously covers, 
his remains in her bosom and thus ever teaches us 
the lesson of humility and wisdom"; Haurvatftt and 
Ameret^tt, health or welfare and long life or immor* 
tality, and also represent the waters and the plants 
which are essential to preserve and promote health, 
welfare and life ; Atar (Adar) denotes the fire ; Ap6 
(Avin), the waters; Hvare-khshafeta (Khorshfid), the 
sun ; MAong (MAh, Mdhr), the moon ; Tishtrya (Tlr), 
the star Sirius; G6us-urvan (Gf>sh), the soul of the kine, 
the animal creation, cattle, the world, the earth; Mithra 
(Meher), light, truth or friends hip ; Sraosha (Sr6sh)» 
obedience; Rashnu (Rashnu), truth or justice; Fravashi 
(Farvardln), the power or the faculty in every being 
that tends to protect, maintain and promote it; 
Verethraghna (BehrAm), victory, strength or courage; 
Rflman (Rftm), delight, joy or comfort; VAta (G6vAd), 
wind; Da^nA (Din), religion or law; Chisti (Chisti), wis¬ 
dom; Ashi (Ard or Arshisvangh;, blessedness; PArendi^ 
abundance or riches ; Dahma-Afriti, holy benediction; 
Arshtfit (AshtAd), rectitude; (Asman AsmAn), the sky; 
Zem (ZamyAd), the earth; MAthra-spenta (MAhra. 
spend), the Holy Word ; Anaghra-raochAo (AnerAn), 
endless lights ; Saoka, profit, happiness or welfare; 


z. Dr. L.H. Mills, '‘A Dictionary of the Gntbas,*'p, 5 s. 
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Akhshti, peace; Haoma (Horn), the health-giving 
plant growing on the high mountains of Iran ; etc. 

The da6vas and the druges also are represented in 
tbeAvestan books as thinking, speaking, hearing, and 
behaving like living persons. Da6vas are as numerous 
as the crimes of men or the evils, material and moral, 
visible and invisible, which they cause. Daevas in 
the Avesta first of all signify temptations, those 
thoughts or feelings in man which seduce him to 
turn away from God or from what is good or right 
for him. They are said to be the offsprings of aka- 
man, which is nothing but the evil exercise of the 
mind of man. “ O you dafivas !" says Yasna XXXII. 
3and 4, “you are all the offsprings of akaman .. . 
you confound men’s mind by which men, abandoning 
good thought and consenting to dafivas or temptations 
(dafivd zushtft vapheus 9i2hdyamna mana^hd) become 
evil speakers and evil doers.” 

All evils such as evil-mindedness (Akaman or 
Ak6man or Angra-mainyu), untruthfulness (Indra), 
oppression (Sfturu), pride (N&ongaithya, tar6maiti), 
lust (Azi), an evil eye fAghashl), anger or violence 
(A^shma), idleness or indolence (Bfishya^ta), drought 
(Apaosha), idolatry (Biiiti), misery, beggary or poverty 
(Driwi or Driwika), deceit or roguery (Daivt), mean¬ 
ness (Ka^vi), sorcery (Yatu,) witchcraft (Pairika), 
seduction (KhnSthaiti) drunkenness (Kunda), corrup¬ 
tion or perversion (Akatash), old age (Zaurva), 
ravishing (Vlzaresh,) hunger and thirst (Tauru and 
Zairika or shudhem and tarshem), famine or sterility 
(DuzhySirya), are dafvas. 

Famine, plague, fever, rickets, itch and various 
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diseases arising from defilement or decom> 
posing matters and causing death and destruc¬ 
tion are indicated by the word “ da^va.”' Such 
khrafstras as lice, ants, locusts, etc., which eat up the 
com in the cornfield are dafivas.* 

The sinful and their souls after death are also called 
daevas.* The wild and fierce inhabitants of MAzana 
and Varena are named M&zanya and Varenya da^vas. 

The word drug " like dadva is also used to denote 
evil persons or evil things.^ It chiefly signifies lie or 
falsehood. Thus we have seen that da^vas and 
drugas are not only vices but also vicious or wicked 
men. When the Avestan authors speak of wicked¬ 
ness and the embodiments of wickedness (men) in the 
same sentence, they use for the former the word 
“ daeva ” and for the latter “ mashya ” as in Yasna 
XXXIV. 5, XLV. II, IX. i8. 

THE ALLEGED FIRE-WORSHIP. 

We shall now turn to see what the Avesta has to 
say about light, which has rightly been the 
favourite object of appreciation to the sacred writers. 
According to the Avesta, the celestial light considered 
in itself is the most important and the most interest¬ 
ing of all the objects of Ahura*Mazda. Since this 
sublime element through its principal boons of illumi¬ 
nation, beauty, life and sustenance, attracts to itself 
the love of the whole universe, it is most properly 
called in the Avesta by the designation of Mithra ; 
the word having for its root mit = to unite, and sig¬ 
nifying that which unites. 

1 Vend. vil. SS-S8. 4 Vend. xvii. !1; Yt ziii. 129; Vend. 

2 Vei^. xvii. 3. joriii. 30 et seq.; Vend. Till. 41 et 

3 Ye. U. 1$: Vend. vUi. 31 and 32. eeq. 
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In the Meher Yasht which is longer than all 
others), Mithra is represented as the first-born 
(aghrlm),* matchless (amithwem),* the most powerful 
(aojishtanSm aojishtem)/ the greatest finazisht6)^ 
and the fairest (budhato)® creature of Ahura-Mazda 

(mraot ahuro mazdSo .... yatmithrem.frdda- 

dhSm azem pitama 

Mithra was created by Ahura-Mazda in order that 
all the beauties of nature might be rendered visible. 
Mithra, rising on the eastern mountain Hara-berezaiti, 
throws his rays across and illumines all the seven 
regions of the earth.’ His influence is universal He 
is the greatest benefactor (^evishtd),* the best purifier 
(yaozh-d^t^lrem &otihSm d&manSm vahishtSm),® the 
prime cheerer (havanh^dio),^® the preserver and the 
maintainer (nip&ta .... nishareta)^ of all the crea¬ 
tures of Mazda (vl^panSm dfiinanSm).^® He is the 
vivifier and promoter of the waters (ffat'-apem, 
tachat'-^pem)“ and the increaser of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms (ukhshyat-urvarem frakhshti-dAo, 
Azuiti-dAo puthr6-dAo).” He gives men health, 
happiness and joy (Acha n6 jamyAt ravai^h^ rafnai^hfi 
baeshazAi).^ He challenges all the offspring of 
darkness ; drives away and puts to terrified flight the 
daevas BushyS^ta (indolence), Angra-mainyu (evil 
spirit), Awhma (anger) and so forth.^® 


1 Yt. X. NO. 

2 Yt.x. 140. 

3 Yt. X. 141. 

4 Yt. X. 142. 

5 Yt. X. 14Z 

6 Yt. X. 1. 

7 Yt. X. IS, 14, IS, 64 and 95. 

8 Yt. X.31. 

9 Yt. X. 92. 


10 Yt. X. 65. 

11 Yt.x. 54. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Yt. X. 61. 

14 Yt. X. 61 and 65. 

15 Yt. X. 5. 

16 Yt. X. 134: avi bAdha fratercfaiti 
a^ra mainyua ..... fraterc^ti 
atehmo.... fratere^iti buahy49ta. 
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Mithra (light) is highly exalted above all things. 

He next to God comniands the affection a^d respect 
of all humanity. Ahura and Mithra are both invoked 
together.^ In the first paragraph of the Meher Yasht 
Mithra is said to be as worthy of praise and adoration 
as Ahura-Mazda Himself. Mithra in fact represents 
Ahura^Mazda ; for Ahura-Mazda is full of light. 

Yasna XXXVI. 6 and LVIII. 8, tell us that the 
most majestic of all lights, such as that of the sun, 
forms the most beauteous body of Ahura-Mazda. 

In Yasna 1 . ii, the brilliant sun is called the eye of 
Ahura-Mazda (hvarecha kshaftta .... ddithrah^ 
ahurahe mazd&o). No darkness dwells in the abode 
of Ahura-Mazda. There is light round about Him. 

The Gar6-nmfina where His golden throne is, is all- 
shining and brilliant’ It is the principal seat of 
Ahura-Mazda as well as of Mithra.^ It is the starting 
point whence the chariot of Mithra sets out on its 
journey round the world.^ So nothing can be more 
clear than that in the Avesta light is not a separate ob¬ 
ject of devotion and worship, but only the symbol of 
Ahura-Mazda. “The material sun is the most sublime 
image of God Himself, who is for the spiritual world 
what the sun is for the material world. God is the Sun 
of justice and eternal truth, of the highest beauty and of » 

infinite love, of the purest sanctity and most perfect 
beatitude. Light is so rich in superior and glorious 
qualities that w’e cannot describe it. It always was 
and is still studied with admiration by scientists and 
praised in enraptured songs of poets. They call it 

I Yt. X. ]I3 ; Ys. i. 11; etc. IZS; Tahmuraep’s Praginent 92; etc. 

Z Vend. xix. 32 ; Yt. xaiv. 33; etc. 4 Yt. x. 124 and 125. 

3 Vend. xix. 32; Yt. x 124 and 
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the bloom of colours, the beauty of the world, the smile 
of Heaven, the joy of nature, the image of God, the 
life of all things, the delight of eye and soul, the 
encircling bond of the universe. Its first and princi¬ 
pal praise consists in its haying been the first 
ornament of the world in creation, which dispelled 
chaotic darkness and disorder on earth and therefore 
was praised by the Creator Himself as a great good ” 
(Sheeben). Hence it is that we Zaratbushtrians, 
while praying to Ahura*Mazda, stand and bow before 
light, whether it be the purer light radiating from the 
sun, the moon or the stars, or it be artificial such as 
emanates from our own hearth. 

As for Atar (fire), he is the most welcome guest at 
the hearth of the Zarathushtrian, who is enjoined to 
feed him with wood and incense and thus to keep 
him always alight.^ He is the universal instrument 
of all the necessaries, conveniences and comforts of 
life. In Yasna XVII 11, we find epithets expressive 
of the author’s appreciation of his benefits. He is 
called berezi-gavaoha (highly useful), urvltzishta (most 
joyful), v^zishte (most helpful) and spenishta (most 
beneficent). He is most energetic, powerful and joy- 
creating.* He is a good and comforting friend 
(atrem vohu-fryflnem).^ He gives man abundance of 
glory, much nourishment, an active soul, an expanded 
mind, lasting virility and long life.* He is a great 
purifier of all substances in Nature (ye k akhtis 
ahmai yem akht6y6i daopha).® 

Fire is also called Ardibehesht(Av. Asha-vahishta 


1 Ys. Ixii. 1-3. 

2 Ys. Xliv. A. 

3 Ys. zvii. II. 


4 Ys. Ixii. 4 5. 

5 Ys. xxxvi. 1. 
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=the Perfect Order). According to the A vesta, Atar 
and Asha are most intimately connected with each 
other : “ O thou Spirit (God) ! give us that joy and 
satisfaction through Thy Atar and Asha...,”* 

“And we invoke Thy Atar, OAhura ! powerful, most 
swift, energetic, joy-creating and helpful in various 
ways through Asha ... . " Whom hast Thou 

appointed as our protector when the wicked held me 
in hate, whom except Thyself, Thy Fire and thy 
V/ihuman, by whose deeds Asha is maintained . ... 

“As light,” says Samual Johnson, “fire is the 
symbol of truth ; as heat, of love; as cosmic vital 
energy, of conscious being ; as astronomical centre, 
of unity ; as all-producing and all-sustaining, of 
creative and providential care .... Penetrating, 
stirring and shaping all things, it is the image of 
every pure, perfect, irrepressible power. It is the 
first-born of creation : germ, seed and atom, the 
children of its play. The soul itself is said to glance 
down from heaven as a beam of light, and as a beam 
to return whence it came. 

“The Zoroastrian meant by fire whatever was 
noblest in personal will; and would not allow that it 
ever destroyed life, even when one was burned to 
death.^ It must serve life and not destroy it. i 

“ Pyrolatry is common to all religions. No other 
element so perfectly represents supreme force as the 
element of fire. For all tribes from India to Peru, 
the fire burning on the altar, fed by the purest and 
most vigilant that it may never become extinct, is the 
type of security, immortality and adequate care. 


1 Yt. xxxi. S. 

2 Ys. xxxiT. 4. 


3 Yc. xtvi. 7. 

4 Veod. V. 9. 
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Into this holy hearth-flame [Hestia], parent of the 
city, the homestead, the shrine, awful to gods and 
inviolable by men, no defiled thing shall enter. 
For the Greek, the solemnity of oaths sat there to 
rule Olympus itself; for the Roman, the guardianship 
of the State. The Vedic Aryan saw’ Agni rise from 
bis primitive fire-churn, to bring down the blessings 
of the gods, the flame of his living tongue, his 
leaping steed, swift as thought to make earth and 
heaven. The Turanian Magi of Media adored 
the same element. How the Semite’s passion played 
all its keys on this element of fire,—Assyrian, 
Phoenician, Hebrew, in symbols of creation, preser¬ 
vation, destruction,.... His Jehovah seals covenants 
with men by moving in a smoky flame between the 
parted oflferings, bums in Sinai, in the desert pillar, 
in the face of Moses, over the ark. He is not only 
a fire that devours the sacrifice, but a blaze no man 
can see and live. To Christianity he descends in 
the shining cloud, the transfigured countenance, the 
judgment fires, that attend its mythological Christ. 
Nor can Jesus find any symbol of the coming of 
his kingdom more suitable than the lightning’s 
flash from east to west. With what ease and grace 
the type absorbs all others ! ‘ Allah * says the Koran 
' is a flame burning like a star, as a lamp set in pure 
glass within a niche.’ " 

In the face of all the foregoing statements with 
regard to light and fire, is it possible and justifiable 
to charge the Avestan system with preaching fire- 
worship? The Avestans and their descendants 
recognised physical light as only the symbol of truth, 
purity and of the Deity, Ahura-Mazda. 
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MAN IN THE AVE5TA. 

• 

HIS 0R10IK-H(S DIGNITV AND POSITION-HIS AIM AND BNO-HOLIKBSS 
HIS MBANS-THE RULE OF HOLINESS WITH RESPECT TO HIS 
CREATOR -THE RULE OF HOLINESS WTH RESPECT TO 
HIS PBLLOW-CRBATURES-THE RULE OF HOLINESS 
WITH RESPECT TO HIMSBLP-THB RULE OP 
HOLINESS WITH RESPECT TO THE BLE- 
MBNTS-THE RULE OF HOLINESS WITH 
RESPECT TO THE DEPARTBD-HIS 
FUTURE STATE. 


The existence and kingdom of the One Personal 
Holy Supreme Being are not the only tniths revealed 
by the Avesta. It also unfolds to us the true 
doctrine about man. It tells us whence man comes. 
It tells us of his dignity and position, his aim and 
end, his duties and obligations. Besides, it tells us 
wbat becomes of him after death, whither his soul 
goes and what awaits it there. 

HIS ORIGIN. 

According to the Avesta, man is not a natural out¬ 
put* of blind dumb forces but is a direct creation 
of Ahura-Mazda : “ I announce my Yasna to 


1 “ Materialists contend that the 
universe ought to be explained b>‘ its 
ovm inherent forces alone. Hence 
they proclaim the theory of spon¬ 
taneous generation, i.e., the spon¬ 
taneous production of life as result¬ 
ing from the action of physical or 
chmical energies. This is the law 


of Abi^enesis. Others hold that in 
the animal or vegetable kingdom 
life can only come from life. To 
explain the beginning of life they 
contend for the intervention of a 
force distinct from the material 
unive^. This ia the law of Bio¬ 
genesis. Geology forces the con 
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Ahura-Mazda, the Creator . . . who made us 

men and gave us shape and form.* “ . . . 0 

Ahura-Mazda 1 Thou didst give us our mind and 
didst also give us our corporeal life.”* 

Moreover, the Avesta declares that after man has 
been once created, every moment his created life 
depends directly on Ahura-Mazda. His preservation 
of man is in truth a continual new creation : “ I 
announce ... my Yasna to Ahura-Mazda, the 
Creator, . . . who nourishes and protects us 

. . “ O Thou invoked ones, Ahura-Mazda ! do 

Thou Thyself tell me, who is the protector of my 
cattle and my own self except Thyself Ahura, Thy 
Righteous, Order and Thy Good Mind!* 

There is a peculiar kind of incompleteness about 
all that the faithful does ; he cannot reach any end 
by his own unaided efforts. Ahura-Mazda is always 


elusion upon us that terestrial life is 
not eternal, that it is limited and os 
a consequence dependent. It points 
out the strata of the earth and shou's 
that in the Axoic age no living thing 
existed. Paleontoiog>’ traces bach 
the scale of living things and Mints 
to the earliest trace of life. Now a 
fundamental and wclhestabliahcd 
law of Biolog}' is that life can only 
come from life. Therefore, living 
beings on earth arc dependent and 
point to some external cause as the 
sufficient reason for their existence. 

" Anthropolog}* is the science 
which deals with the history' and 
races of mankind. It differs from 
Biology in this that it considers man 
alone, the highest form of terrestrial 
life. It estimates approximately the 
length of time man has inhabited the 
globe. At present we are not con¬ 
cerned with the exactness of its 
statements. One truth is sufiRcient, 
vix., there was a time when no 


human being existed on earth. A 
study of man's nature shows that in 
common with the brute he is an 
animal Yet over and above he 
possesses intelligence and free-will 
which mark off from all living beings 
and make him lord of creation. 
Now Ps}'chology proves that sensa¬ 
tion, which is the characteristic of 
animal nature, cannot spring from 
lower forms of life, e.g.. life of a 
plant, and that intelligence does not 
come from sensation, Wherefore 
the sense and intellectual life on 
earth had a beginning. But the 
reason for this cannot be sought in 
any living earthlv thing because all 
other forms of life belong to a lowei* 
scale. Hence they are due to an 
external cause."-Driscoll. 

1 Ya. i 1. 

2 Ys. xxxi. n. 

3 Ys. i. 1. 

4 Ys. I. 1. 
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asked to enable him to realise it. Every good act of 
the faithful is elicited by his intellect and his will not 
as left to themselves but as elevated by the grace of 
Ahura-Mazda. Every great cause is promoted by 
the co-operation of both God and man : “ With hom¬ 
age and stretching forth my hands in prayer I first ask 
of Thy Bountiful Spirit, 0 Mazda ! all those actions 
that can be performed through righteousness and also 
I ask of Thee the understanding of the Good Mind 
so that I may satisfy the needs of the afflicted soul 
of the Kine."^ “. . . O Ahura-Mazda! do 
Thou give us abundant aid for the great cause... 

“ . . . Do Thou O Mazda ! declare by the 

word of Thy mouth that we may know it and make 
men believers in Tby Da6na.”* “ O Ahura-Mazda ! 
in accordance with Thy Righteous Order cheer up 
the proclaimer of Thy Mathra, the Holy Word, with 
Thy great and open or visible support and help so 
that the speaker of Thy truth may bring us abundant 
weal and welfare.”^ “O Thou Most Bountiful Spirit 
Ahura-Mazda ! come to my assistance I through my 
piety give me power, through my holy offerings and 
my righteousness give me great strength and through 
my mental goodness give me ‘ thrift-law.’ “ O 
Ahura 1 by Thy Sovereign Power and Will make my 
life fresh or progressive.”* These verses clearly 
reveal how man is allied to Almighty God. He must 
send his voice in his need from earth to heaven and 
will have that voice answered according to the 


1 Yh. lucviii. 1. 

2 Yh. xxix. II. 

3 Y». xxxi. 3. 


4 Yh. I. 5. 

5 Ys. xxxiii. 12. 

6 Ys. xxxiv. IS. 
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measure of his effort and merit. He can effect 
things only in conjunction with the infinite powers 
of heaven. His will and intellect are bound to the 
infinite Intellect and the infinite Will. Every good 
act that he does, is the act of God^s Will and bis own 
will. 

HIS DIGNITY AND POSITION. 

As observed in the preceding chapter, the Avesta 
represents man as a free and responsible creature of 
Ahura-Mazda. It represents him as having baodhang 
(intellect) dadn^ (conscience), va^fto (will), ^eng59 
(laws), all of which essentially differentiate him from 
all other creatures. Responsibility is the inseparable 
characteristic of his position. He is responsible for 
bis own conduct and for the condition of things about 
him. He is bound as a delegated spiritual power on 
earth to maintain the Righteous Order of the world. 
It also represents him as capable of imitating and 
approaching his Creator Ahura-Mazda. In fact, the 
Avesta elevates man to the highest order of things in 
the world. He alone is entitled to that very special 
gift, the awful, most conquering, highly working, 
health-giving and happiness-promoting royal Glory 
[qarenaijh].' It is the highest good which belongs to 
Ahura Mazda and which He is able to give to man.* 
Man loses it by a mortal sin but by a fervent practice 
of virtues improves and increases it. It clave unto 
the blessed Zarathushtra, unto the holy Peshd^dian 
and Kaydnian kings.* It is to cleave unto all 
those who are to perform the Restoration of the 

1 Yt.xix. 9 , 10 , uid 22. 3 Yt. xix, 36 . 87 . 

2 Ibid. 
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world.* Bui U flies from such wicked men as Azhi 
Dahfika and Frangrasyan.* According to the Zaniyad 
Yasht which is almost wholly devoted to this Glory, 
we are all here to eagerly seek and obtain through 
the purity of our mind and body this divine gift, the 
grace of God Ahura Mazda and fulfil the highest aim 
and object of our life. 

HIS AIM AND END. 

Now let us see what that highest aim and end is 
according to our original Scriptures. The highest 
aim of man is perfect happiness: “ Grant me Thou 
[O Ahura] in Thy love those prosperous states of 
life that men have enjoyed in the past, that they are 
enjoying now and that they will enjoy in the future. 

Perfect happiness consists first in the perfec¬ 
tion of life [... . yach& ashA anhSus arera vafidySi],* 
in the best or delightful thought [vahishtem mano or 
shyitd manAo],® in the best or purest soul [vabisbt6 
urv 5 n 6 ]* and in the best or glorified body [qdthravaitts 
lanv^].’ Secondly, it consists in the enjoyment of the 
sight, conference and companionship of Ahura- 
Mazda [. . .. dare^ftma thw 4 pairi thwi jamyama 
hamem thwa hakhma].* The first is the last 
subjective end of man and the second, his last objec- 
tive end. 

De.>idcs the Avesta tells us that perfect happiness 
coniL-s here before it comes anywhere else : " This 
I ask Tlite [O Ahura !], tell me rightly, .... the 

1 \'t xix. 22 . S 9 . 96 . 5 Ya. txt. 4 . 1 . 3 ; V*. lx I . 

2 Y(. XU. 34 . 35 , 47 - 64 . 6 V«. Ix. It. 

3 Y>. xxxiti, 10 . 7 Ibid. 

4 Y». xUv. 1. 4 . S Ibid and Y*. xliv. 17 ; Yg. xlv. i. 
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words which were asked of Thee by our good mind so 
that by their help [of the words] we may attain 
through righteousness to the perfection or happiness 
of this life . . . . “ Do Thou [O Ahura I] bless my 

corporeal life with the peacefulness of mind, right- 
eousnessand excellent power and prosperity.”* Happi¬ 
ness is not to end with this life but it is to last for ever 
in the next: “ He who shall verily perform deeds for 
me who am Zarathushtra, with righteous and earnest 
desires, shall be given reward in the life beyond 
[parAbAm].”’ ‘‘Those blessings [of Ahura=yehyaj 
.... the soul of the righteous desires in immortality.”* 
HOLINESS, HIS MEANS. 

So man is the agent and perfect happiness is the 
final object he aims at.® But what is the means ? 

X Yx. xliv. 8 . the universal practice of human 

2 Ya. xxxiil lo. lation. An exammadoo of oar toner 

3 Ys. xlvt 19 ; Ys. xl. I and 3. life shows that conduct is not governed 

4 Ya air, 7 . b]r mete subjective desire. There is a 

5 * Hedonism is the theory of those constraining power over our sets which 
who teach that pleasure is 'be end of cannot be explained the subjeeuve 
conduct and the criterion of morality, constitution of the individual alone. 
Set forth in persuasive language oy Else wbeoce the remorse sod sorrow 
Epicurus, it deeply influenced ancient which follow evil deeds, the approba. 
Greek and Koman civilization. Pro* don and peace in the soul of the 
posed in onr own times by men of righteous? Conscience, the guide, 
grca .tuthority, it has reappeared witness art] judge of our life, ts the 
under a new name as a philosophy of voice' fa law outside and beyond us. 
moral conduct. .... The consistent Everj’where legislation is controlled 
Hedonist, .... may be an apostle of by a principle which supposes an 

imelleetual culture.or a seeker objective moral order. The existence. 

of ssusuoui gratifleauon.But ibmefore. of an objective rule and 

there is notmog in the theory itself guide of morality is a complete rehiu* 
which restricts to one class of plea* tion of the theory of pleasure. 

sures only, .... Its legitimate '* It is wrong to mainuio that plea* 
consequences are seen in a pesrimistlc sure is the true and only meaning of 
tone of thought, in the drama and good. The good is the object of our 
novel of modem sensualism. desiie inasmuch as its possession 

'*The theoryof Hedonism is subjec* perfects our nature. But in seeking 
tire. As such it is variable. U^t our own perfection we often undergo 
pleases one does sot always please suffering. Thus e.g., a physician 
another. Hence there it no stable gives mtter medicine, or p^onas a 
foundation of human conduct. But ptnful operation in order that health 
this it contrary to the testimony of oe restored or life saved. Again, t 
consciousness and is contradiciea by undertake excruciating mental labour. 
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The means that Ahura-Mazda has supplied through 
His Dafina [Religion] isasha. Asha is holiness which 
consists of two endeavours—the endeavour to know 
God’s Will and the endeavour to do it when we 
know it. It is the observance of the whole Law 
[Daena], duty to God, duty to our fellow-men and duty 
to ourselves. It comprises all the principles of 
morality which ought to rule man’s life.^ 

Ethical precepts and wise moral exhortations are so 
abundant and so conspicuously excellent in the 
Avesta that we may fairly say that the highest moral 
tone prevails in every part of it. The most charac¬ 
teristic feature of the revelation of Zarathushtra is its 
strenuous inculcation of holiness. The necessity of 


orftcetii&Uuu) death on the battle* 
field. .M 7 efforu are by no means the 
dictates of pleasure; they are accom* 
paoied by pain, disMpoioiment and 
bodily suflfcn'ag. Yet (hey are a 
food. 

“That Hedonism !a not the true 
theory of moral life ie shown hy its 
consequences. These are two*lold: 
(a) It has fostered what is base and 
ignoble in our nature. The consistent 
seeker of pleasure is not a great and 
good man. He is hb own end and 
UK aoquisitioD of pleasure ic the aim 
of existence. Hence the deTetopmeat 
of a supreme Mlfiiboese. (h) The 
weakneet of Hedonism f^ave rise to 
another school of morals Utilitarianisoi) 
s'.the passage from indiTidual to 
general pleasure, which gives rise to 
the fuDoamentsl pnrtdple, e. g., the 
^atett good for the greatest num* 

“Just as Utilltariunism defeats He* 
donism so does Hedonism overthrow 
Utilltarianisni. Tbs basts of Mr. Mi tl’s 
teaching is utility. But utility it not a 
principle. The useful is what serves a 
purpose; hence a means to an end. 
Now to Utiliurianiim. this end can 
only be pleasure. Yetithasbeen shown 


that pleasure cannot be an end. 

“Above pleasure and above utility 
there is the law of duty. Our ioner 
consciousness bears witness to the lact. 
The dtcuces of this Uw must be 
obeyed. We know what ta ri^ht and 
what is wrong. We are constrained to 
do the one a^ avoid the other even at 
the sacrifice of earthly honours and 
posseasioos. True, we can refuse to 
obey, but the refusal does not destroy 
the dicute of conscience: it ever 
abidea, like Banquo’s ghost, the avenger 
even of a secret wrong."—^Oriscoll.^ 

I '* A morality wmch is hot from 
divine origin, nor can be considered as 
the ezpreasioD of nature, cannot be 
justified. Itistoihing more than an 
individual or hereditary habit. It can¬ 
not be recofldled with the explicit 
testimony of consdousness, with the 
impmiive demands of duty, nor can it 
furnish the dsia for any sound system 
or Science of Ethics. According to 
Kant moraJity rests on the indivMual 
judgment Nowexperience shows (hat 
jud^enu vary. In the conflict who 
is right I The inevitable result is 
morai scepticism and pessimism."— 

( Driscoll.) 
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holiness is declared in one form or another in 
every part of our sacred volume. The word asha 
occurs in every chapter, it is to be found on almost 
every page of our Avestan records. The faithful 
has to utter this word on every possible occasion. 
He has to repeat it hundreds of times in the course of 
a single day. From very childhood, it is to be put 
into one’s mouth, and the short prayer of Asheni* 
Vobfl is to be said every day. 

Ashavan [holy] is the title of honour most desir¬ 
able for the faithful. It is the most important 
epithet attached to the names of our Creator and 
of our Prophet. To become righteous is the chief 
aim of the Zarathushtrian. “ May [our] bodily and 
personal life be strong through righteousness [a^tvat- 
ashem qyit ushtana aoj6 ?hvat]“Grant me, O 
Thou, O Ahura-Mazda! those attainments or 
benefits which can be derived from righteousness 
[ . . . . maibyo davoi ayapta ashat hacha . . . .] 

“ O Mazda first of all I ask from Thee this, that my 
actions be all performed in righteousness [ya9a 
. . . . mazda pourv6m .... asha vtcpefig 

shyaothand . . ..] 

The Avesta, especially the Gathic portion, tends to 
produce and deepen the impression that the mission 
of Zarathushtra would not be fulfilled till the ideal of 
righteousness had been reached by man. In fact 
asha forms the soul and substance of the Avestan 
system. Holiness is for man the highest good [ashem 
vohtl vabishtem a^t!. Yaozhddo masbydi aipi zSthem 


1 Yc. xliu. i6. 

3 Ys. XXTUt. 3. 


$ Ys. xxvlii. 1 . 
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vahishta*]. Holiness is happiness [ashem . . . usht^ 
a^ti]. Asha is one of the most valuable gifts bestowed 
by Ahura-Mazda upon the faithful through his good 
words and actions.* Asha is one of the best and most 
acceptable offerings to be presented in gratitude to 
Ahura-Mazda by the righteous.^ It is the best offering 
to be presented also to the souls of the dead who are 
said to delight in righteous deeds performed by the 
living.^ Asha smites and drives away all kinds of 
physical and moral maladies such as fever, sickness, 
death, pride, scorn, falsehood etc.® Angra-Mainyu is 
burnt and destroyed by asha as with melting brass.® 
Through asha man is introduced to beatitude and 
glory.’ Holiness is a necessary qualification for his 
being received into Heaven. Only the soul of the 
righteous is received by Vohuman into Garo-nmftna 
where it joyfully passes to the golden seat of Ahura- 
Mazda.® 

Righteous is he who is good in thought, word and 
deed.® The reciter of hymns of praise, holy words, 
of blessings and adorations is said to promote asha.^ 
The doer of good deeds prospers through righteous¬ 
ness [ . . . . hftkaretft ashichit urvftkshat]-” 

The principal rules of holiness strictly enjoined on 
the Zarathushtrian relate to his attitude towards God, 
towards his fellow men and towards himself. 


1 Vji. xkiit. 3 ; VcdH. v. 2J. 

2 Ys. xxxiv. I. 

3 Ys xxxiv. I snd 2. 

4 Ys. xvi. 7. 

5 Yt. iii. I4 et seq. 
e Vt. xvii. 30. 

7 Ys. xxviii. 3. 

8 VeoJ. xix. 30*33. 

9 Ys. xxxiv. a; . . 


. . . . 9pentaq}'£ch£ seres sbyao* 
thaoA yebyi urvA asbfi h&cbsitfi .... 
Vend. V. xi; x. 18 and lo:—hi 
ysoshdio .... yd h*im (ufioftm 
noshdiiti humaiAUcba hakhtiischa 
RvatshtiiKbx. 

10 Yt. iii. I and 2. 

« Vs. xxxiv. 13. 
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THE RULE OF HOLINESS WITH RESPECT TO 
HIS CREATOR. 

Man’s position with regard to his Creator Abura- 
Mazda must be that of an humble and entire submis¬ 
sion. His first care must be to seek to know what 
God requires of him and then to follow in the 
path He points out with confidence and docility. 
In the Gftthfts we read : “ Let this or that be done 
to us according to the Will of Ahura-Mazda."^ " The 
whole aim and will of my mind is to satisfy your Will. 
O Mazda! through righteousness.”* “What dost 
Thou will (katvashi)?^ What are Thy ordinances 
[kat t6i rSzare] 1 * Speak Thou, O Mazda! so that we 
[Thy servants] may hear . . . [^rftidyii mazdft 

fravaocha]”® “ Teach thou, O Ahura-Mazda! by 
I'hy own mouth that I may declare it.”® “ May we 
be Thy messengers, 0 Ahura ! may we keep back all 
those who give Thee offence.’’ ’ “ Thus I speak forth 
that word which the Most Beneficent Being has told 
me and which is the best to be heeded by men. 
Those who will listen to and obey me, will gain 
welfare and immortality.”* “ What can I do, whither 
shall 1 go, helpless as 1 am, forsaken by my own 
kinsmen and servant, unsupported by the labouring 
classes and the tyrants, reduced to poverty and 
oppressed by the evil teachers who seek to destroy my 


1 Ys. xxix. 4; . . . hv6 vlcbirfl 
ahurA atbA n€ a^ba^yatbAbvd 
a Ys. xhi i 9 mxxdA asbA khsh- 
mAketn vArem kbshn&osheinod 
mdi kbr*i«u!» mana?>h*5cliA vlchi- 
them. 

3 Vs uxiv. 12. 


4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ys.xxWii. U. . . frt tnA 

:Ish^ thwshsi^ .... 

lachA ihnA V iS A'>9')A 

7 Ys. xxtii. I 

8 Ys xW. S. 
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life and doctrine. . . “ Has my soul ever sought 

assistance from any one else except Thyself, 0 Lord!”* 
“ Thee do I choose as my sole teacher and exhorter.”* 
‘‘There is none other than you, O Ahura-Mazdal do 
You therefore save us through Your Righteous 
Order.”^ “To Thee my sorrowful cries and sighs 
ascend, O Ahiira-Mazda !'’® “ Come Thou to my 
help, bestow upon us abundance of spiritual strength 
so that our enemy be smitten." ® “ Thou, 0 Abura- 
Mazda! by whose deeds all things prosper, shalt 
come at the Final Change of the world with Thy 
Bounteous Spirit and Sovereign Power."’ In these 
lines we plainly see the absolute submission of the 
faithful to Abura-Mazda and his implicit confidence 
and his high hope even in the hour of tribulation and 
distress. He must believe in Him, and cling to 
Him through all, and in the darkest hour despair not 
of the final victory of good on earth. Some trust or 
some dependence on the infinite and omnipotent 
Being Ahura-Mazda is necessary. This is what the 
Avesta urges upon man and what he may verify in his 
daily life. He feels the necessity of faith in getting 
his bread. Without trust in the Lord and without 
industry he cannot produce a single harvest. He 
prepares the ground and enriches it, he sows 
the seed and waters it, but he cannot govern the 
weather or the insects on which ihe growth 
and the harvest depend. In agriculture, in com¬ 
merce, in every department of human life, when 

1 Y8. xlvi. I and 3 ; xxxii. 9.]!. $ Yt. xxxii. 9 ; xJvi. 2. 

2 Y$. 1 I ; eic. 6 Ys. xxxlli 12; jrs. xxvU. 7 eic. 

i Y» xlvi. 3. 7 Yi. xliil. 6. 

4 Y«. xxix. I; xxxtv. 7 ; 1.1: eic. 
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he has done all, he has insured nothing. An element 
has to come in, it has to be waited or hoped for, 
without which he can have no result. It is the 
help of Ahura-Mazda. So faith is justly demanded 
of the Zarathushtrian by his religion—and hope 
besides. He is always to be hopeful. 

As we observe in the above quotations, he 
is not to despond even in the most trouble¬ 
some times. They point out the fact that Ahura- 
Mazda does not merely look at men in the 
mass and multitude but loves every one of them 
with a special love, hears his individual prayers and 
answers them, listens to his individual grievances and 
remedies them. As every man’s soul comes from 
Him single and alone, so does it stand single and 
alone before the eye of His Boundless Love, Care and 
Protection. Ahura-Mazda is, as Yasna XLV, ii says, 
to the faithful a friend [urvathO], a brother [baryta] 
a father [pata]. 

Thanksgiving is another most important duty that 
man owes to Ahura-Mazda. According to the Aves- 
ta, man should render unto God that which is God's. 
“ First of all I render unto Thee, O Ahura-Mazda I 
that immortality, righteousness and the dominion of 
weal and welfare which Thou Thyself hast given us as 
a reward for good deeds, words and our adoration.” ' 
“ All these gifts (vlgpA) of Thy Good Spirit (vatiheus 
mainyuscha) have been offered back to Thee (dat&) 
by the thought (manatihd) and deed (shyaothnU) of 
the bountiful man whose soul follows the Righteous 


I Yi. xxxtv. t. 
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Order.^ “We would oflfer unto Thee, O Ahura- 
Mazda ! our myazd with homage.”* “ Him we would 
approach with humble praises who is well known as 
the Lord Ahura-Mazda.”* 

It is one of the greatest desires of the faithful to 
be called the praiser of his Creator Ahura-Mazda 
[thwfi ^taotaraijchil . . . ahuri mazd& aogemadafi- • 

ch<l u^mahicha vlijamadafichft..)* Praise 

which is the expression of our affections and gratitude 
forms an essential part of his prayers. The devout 
Zarathushtrian sees the infinite goodness of Ahura- 
Mazda in all that is good. He offers therefore his 
grateful praises not only to Ahura-Mazda, but to 
every natural object, to every good human institution, 
to every holy person, to every moral idea. “We 
praise Ahura*Mazda. . . . We praise H^vani, f 

Rapithwna, Uzaydirina, Aiwisrftthrema and Usha 
hina [the five parts into which the day is divided). 

. . . We praise the annual festivals Maidhyo- 
zaremaya Maidhy6*shema, Paitishahya. . . And 
we praise thee, O Fire, together with all the fires, 
and good and pure waters . . . and all the plants, 

made by Mazda. . . . And we praise the sun, 
the moon, and stars, . . . We praise the Mathra- 

Spenta [the Holy Word] . . . And we praise < 
these waters, lands and plants, these places, cities, 
pasture grounds. . , We praise Haurvatftt- [health 
and welfare] and Ameret^t [long life or deathlessness] 

. . . “We praise the entire holy creation 
corporeal as well as incorporeal.”® “ We praise the 


I Y$. xxxiv. ». 
a Y». xxaiv. 3. 
3 Ya. xIt. 10, 
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souls of the holy men and women who struggle, have 
struggled and will struggle in future for holiness.”^ 
“ We praise Mithra [light or truth.]*’* “We praise 
thee, O thou holy Rashnu [truth] whether thou art 
in this world, in the sun, moon, stars or in Card- 
mnana. . "We praise the fiendsmitingSraosha 
[Obedience] that promotes the world."’ “We 
praise the Amesha-Spentas, namely, Vdhuman 
[good thought], Asha-vahishta [best righteousness], 
Khshethra-vairya [excellent power] Spenta-annaiti 
[bountiful humility]."* Thus the faithful has to 
praise even abstract qualities. As Dr. Arnold 
says, "The habits of admiration [or praise] and 
enthusiastic reverence for excellence impart to our¬ 
selves a portion of the qualities we admire." 

All those who hold in scorn and contempt the 
objects created by Ahura-Mazda, do not please Him. 
According to Yasna XXXII. lo, he is an evil teacher 
who declares that the world and the sun are the worst 
things that man can behold. 

It is very necessary that we should say in this place 
something about prayer, •which is the elevation of the 
soul or the mind to God, the source of our hope 
and an endless blessedness. In the Avesta the neces¬ 
sity, condition and effect of prayer are set forth in 
various ways. 

Prayer is the great duty and the greatest privilege 
of the Zarathushtrian. All things that Ahura-Mazda 


t Yt xiU. tu, etc. 

2 Yt X. 

3 Yt. xiu 
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intends for him, he brings to himself through the 
mediation of holy prayer : “ Thou holy one I ask of 
me who am the Maker, the most bountiful of all 
beings, the best knowing, the most pleased in grant¬ 
ing what is demanded of me, do thou ask of me, that 
thou mayst be the better and the happier.”^ It is, 
therefore, right to ask for knowledge ; it is right to ask 
for grace ; it is right to ask for blessings ; it is right 
to ask for happiness ; it is right to ask for forgiveness. 

As he must ask of Ahura-Mazda whatever he needs, 
so he must labour for all that he asks : “Thou dost 
bring (reward) to every holy person who comes 
(ashavanem ja^entem) with this prayer (ayaratufrita) 
and who endeavours to help himself (hvAvaya^ihem) 
with good thoughts, good words, and good deeds.”* 
Prayer should be said with good attention and holy 
intention. "We speak forth these words and pre¬ 
cepts with the good mind in holiness (ashem manyd 
vahfihyfi) , . , 

The Avestan prayers are the best expressions of the 
loving relations between God and man. In them he 
acknowledges his Creator's power, His mercy, His 
glories; he celebrates His attributes and His creations; 
he implores His help and gives thanks to Him for 
granting it ; in them he gives expression to his humi¬ 
lity and dependence ; he e.xpresses his hatred against 
all things that are not in accordance with His Law 
and Will; he confesses his sins, repents of his offences, 

I ?. tneni: Vlgpa&ka anure atbem upa 

a W. Jv. 4. hauahtuaj-Bti fnored frakbni adl man6 

3 Y». XXXV. $ ; also the Avescxo fra j aaraadfl t&d anjfhuyad haka. 
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and asks forgiveness for them. The following are a 
few passages illustrating what is just stated :— 

“ May the Absolute Ruler Ahura-Mazda grant the 
lasting power and strength. Verily I ask it from Thee 
to maintain the Righteous Order . . . ^ “At the 

time of the world’s Final Change, Thou, O Ahura- 
Mazda! shalt come with Thy Bounteous Spirit and 
Thy Sovereign Power, by whose deeds the Righteous 
Order of the world is furthered. And Armaity 
shall reveal the ordinances of Thy Wisdom which 
none can deceive.’** “ O Mazda ! I will ever regard 
Thee as mighty and bountiful . . . ‘‘ 1 cry 

unto Thee, O Lord ! behold my condition, 1 ask 
of Thee help and grace as a friend (asks) of his 
friend. Reveal unto me through righteousness, the 
Good Mind’s Wealth. ’^ attribute all good 

things to the good, wise, holy, resplendent, glorious 
Being, Ahura-Mazda, to whom all the best things 
belong, whose is the Kine, whose is Asha, whose 
are the stars, by whose lights every glorious object 
is clothed."* “ May we be worthy of and win a long 
life, O Ahura-Mazda ! in Thy Grace and through Thy 

Will may we be powerful.” ® “ We call our 

selves Thy praisers and Matlira-speakers ; we wish to 
be so called ; and we accept to be such. Of that 
reward, which Thou bast appointed for our souls, give 
us for this life and the next, 0 Ahura-Mazda ! so that 
we may reach Thy Protection and that of the 


j Ys. xliii.). 
7 xliii. 6. 

3 Ys. xliii. 4. 
M 


4 Ys. xlvi. 2. 
4 Ys. xiL 1. 
6 Yi. xii. 4. 
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Righteous Order for ever “ And we 

worship Him under His name as Lord, we worship 
Mazda dear and most beneficent. We worship Him 
with our bones and life “ As Thou, O 

Ahura-Mazda! hast thought, spoken, created and 
done everything good, therefore do we offer to Thee, 
therefore do we ascribe to Thee our praises, worship 
Thee and bow before Thee with confessions of our 
debt. . . . “ I renounce the shelter of the dadvas 

that are evil, void of good and virtue, deceitful and 
wicked, most like the demon of lies, most loathsome 
and most wanting in goodness. I renounce the dafevas 
together with their evils, the sorcerers and all belong¬ 
ing to them and all other beings of the kind ; I 
renounce their thoughts, words and actions ... 

“Of all my sins I repent with a Patet. For all evil 
thoughts, words and actions which are ill-thought, 
ill-spoken and ill-done in this world . . . . ; for 
all sinful thoughts, sinful words and sinful deeds, for 
all bodily or earthly, mental or spiritual sins, I ask, 
0 God, for forgiveness, and repent of them all mth 
the three words." 

It is good to purge away sins by repentance and to 
break off evil habits by resistance.® If any man truly 
repent, it must be with a settled conviction of his 
guilt and a deliberate resolution never to commit it 
again.® 

There are prayers in our sacred books for all times 
of the day, for each feast of the year ; prayers for the 


1 Yt. xJi. 4 and 5. 
3 Ys. xxxrii. 3. 
Ys. uxix. 


4 Ys. xii. 4. 

K Vend. iii. 40, V«nd. vii. $1. etc. 
6 Had. 
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dead, prayers for public and private devotions. They 
contain praises, invocations, blessings, instructions^ 
exhortations, corrections, confessions and repentance 
of sins, deprecations, and execrations against evil. 

Of all the Avestan prayers Ashem-Vohh and Yatha 
Ahh-Vairyd are most important, most frequently to be 
recited and often in quick succession. The Hadokht 
Nask highly praises the short prayer Ashem-Vohh. In 
this Nask Zarathushtra asks Ahura-Mazda :—“ O 
Ahura-Mazda .... what is the only word which 
contains the glorification of all good things that are 
the products of Spenta-Mainyu ?" Ahura-Mazda 
answers : It is the praise of holiness, O Spitama 
Zarathushtra.” The prayer of Ahuna-Vairya is des¬ 
cribed in Yasna XIX. as wonder-working and capable 
of redeeming men from their mortality. 

Not less meritorious nor less recompensing is the 
recital of the Gftthfts, the Y^asna Haptanghaiti as well 
as other parts of the Sacred Texts. They are said to 
be highly worthy of being recollected and put into 
practice, worthy of being studied and recited, of 
being repeated and imprinted on the mind, ...» 
worthy to promote the well-being of the world.^ They 
are said to bring man strength, victory, health and 
healing, growth, progress, sanctity, protection, etc.* 
They are to be recited by the faithful not only in 
private for his own good, but also in assemblies.^ 

The body of our Sacred Texts is the sum of our 


3 The NinnjIutAn Aveuan fng 
meata. 


I Ye. Iv. a—6. 
a Ye. W. 3. 
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duties and the means of fulfilling them. The reading 
of them invigorates the mind with prudential instruc¬ 
tions and gives it incitement to work for that holy 
rectitude and for that blessed state which is accept¬ 
able to God and most desirable for man. It is a 
righteous act. And every righteous act of this kind is 
gratifying or a welcome offering to Ahura-Mazda 
as well as to the souls of His holy saints,* Hence 
the recital of the Avestan books comprises the 
greater portion of the ceremonies performed for the 
propitiation and glorification of Ahura-Mazda or for 
the gratification and satisfaction of the souls of holy 
men and women. 


I Ys. xxxiv. 1 and a; Ya. xvl. 7. 

•• Pra>-er aprings from the 
knowledge of God and the needs of 
our souls. So universal and so 
natural is the act of prayer that it 
seems an instinct and part of our 
being. . . The impulse to pray 
is too deeply imbedded in the human 
soul, finds expression in too persis¬ 
tent a manner and enters too inti¬ 
mately into the life of the race, to be 
erased by s mere stroke of the pen. 

" Life is niade up of friendships, 
of the mutual exchange of kindness, 
of love and devotion. Now in prayer 
we hold converse with Goef. we 
exercise towards Him the virtues of 
faith, hope, love, sorrow, gratitude 
and childlike devotion. 

" Modem science has only restric¬ 
ted its efficacy within certain limits. 
It is absurd, we arc told, to pray for 
physical benefits. nevcrthelcM prayer 
tt not without benefleial effect. It 
is an element in the dn-elopment of 
moral life. Juat as J, e.g., by going 
through u course of physical culture 
will dimlm the musdes and become 
strong. The only advantage which 
results is the effea of the activity 
upon the bodily constitution. In 
like manner prayer gives a special 
tone and strength to character. It 


is an important factor in the culture 
of the moral life. The man who 
prays, even though the prayer may 
never have obtained a physical effect, 
yet carries about with him the fruit 
of prayer. It is seen in the deepen* 
iog of spiritual life, in the elevated 
tone of thought, in the strength and 
nobilit}* of hieh endeavour, in the 
atmosphere of sweetness and light 
which ever seems to accompany 
him.”—(Driscoll.) 

”Morc things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Where¬ 
fore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night 
and day: 

For what are men better than 
sheep or goats, 

That nourish a Uind life within the 
brain, 

If.knowingGod.theylift not hands 
of prayer, 

Both for themselves and those 
who call them friend 1 
For to the whole round world is 
ever>‘way 

Bound by cold chains about the 
feet of God.”—(Tenny-son.) 

” la not prayer a study of truth— 
a sally of the soul into the unfound 
infinite ? No men ever prayed heartily 
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THE RULE OF HOLINESS WITH RESPECT TO HIS 
FELLOW-CREATURES. 

Charity is one of the cardinal virtues enjoined upon 
the Zarathushtrian by his religion. He is taught that 
to love man is to love God : “ He who gives admoni¬ 
tion to one for his good, gives offerings to his religious 
faith in the loveof Ahura-Mazda." ‘ “Love each other 
through righteousness ’’ was the most important 
admonition given by Zaratbushtra to marrying men 
and women.* 

The faithful has to practise universal benevolence 
in thought, word and deed: “Ahura-Mazda will 
grant him the best life who will please Zarathushtra 
with free gifts amongst men."’ “Let him have money 
who comes to you seeking for it; let him who desires 
to marry have a wife ; let him be taught the Holy 
Mathra who desires its knowledge."^ “ As a man or 
a woman knows really and perfectly anything good^ 
let him or her declare it and act upon it and inculcate 
it upon those who may act in accordance with it." * 
“Never may I stand henceforth as a source of destruc- 


without teaming something. . 

—(Bmerson.) 

••Yet this we may do; we may 
rise from our praj-ers, feeling that 
for a while we have been out of the 
flesh: have sent, not our thoughts 
only, ‘winged messenger,' to the 
Lord's throne, but our wry selves 
have tain at our Father's feet.”— 




-Acre is something in the vety 
act of prayer that for a time stilU 
the violence of passion, ani elevates 
and purifies the affections. . . . 
We believe that he who made ui 
cannot be unmoved b>' the sufferings 
of His children; and in sincerely 
asking His compassion, we almost 


feel that we receive it.”—(Jeremy 
Taylor.) 

“Prayer is to the penitent heart 
a sweet source of consolation, long 
even before the answer come; be¬ 
cause a generous mind rejoices in 
acknowledging the obligations it 
desires to receiN-e or hat received, or 
the faults, errors, and offence^ 
which it has committed, and a can¬ 
did mind delights in hcriy unburden- 
tngs, and an humble mind in the 
confession of its own capacity fnv 
doing good.”—(P. S. Knox.) 

1 Ys. xxxiii. 2 . 

2 Ys. liii. 5 . 

3 Ys. xlvi. 13. 

4 Vend. iv. 44 . 

$ Ys. -txxv. 6. 
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tion, as a source of drought to the Mazdayasnian 
villages not even for my own body and life."^ “ I pray 
for joy and comfort (rftma q^^tra) of this country. I 
pray for the health and happiness of yon, holy men ; 
I pray for a thousand blessings on him whosoever is 
good and lives between this earth and heaven." * “ I 
pray for the wealth and glory of the entire creation." ^ 
Thus the faithful prays not for himself alone but also 
for the temporal and spiritual good of others. 

According to the Vendldid, sins can be atoned for 
or expiated by doing charitable deeds, as, for instance, 
by giving one of the faithful something from one’s 
own riches, by procuring for pious husbandmen a 
piece of arable land or a rivulet of running waters, 
by throwing bridges across streams and rivers, by 
killing or driving away wild beasts and reptiles and 
by doing other acts of benefit to the deserving. He 
who being entreated does not give the faithful any¬ 
thing out of his possessions is said to be of the drug 
kind, that is, wicked.* 

We have already referred to the treatment to be 
given to animals.® They should not be dealt with 
cruelly, and the helpful ones should be carefully 
protected and nourished : “O Thou invoked Ones, 
Ahura-Mazda! tell me, who is known as the protec¬ 
tor of my cattle.”* “ We who are charitable and 
doers of the best deeds, desire the learned and the 
unlearned, the rich and the poor to give protection 
and nourishment to the cattle.”’ Men are said to 


1 Vs. kii. 3 . 

2 Vs. bviti. 15 . 

3 Vs. viii. 8. 

4 Vend, xvtii. 34 . 


5 Chap. iii. p. 109 ; chap. v. 206 
207 and 208 of the present volume. 

6 Yk 1 . 1 . 

7 Vs. *sxv. 4 . 
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commit sin if they give to a dog bones too hard or 
food too hot, if they smite a bitch with young or 
affright her by running after her or by shouting or 
clapping with the hands.^ 

THE RULE OF HOLINESS WITH RESPECT TO 
HIMSELF. 

The rule of holiness with respect to the individual’s 
own self is that he should preserve his own being as 
long as he is able and should take every care to keep 
his body and soul in such perfect order as may best 
enable him to perform his duties in this world. 

The Zarathushtrian prays for a sound body, a 
powerful mind, a healthy soul and a long happy life : 
“ Give me .... a cultivated mind, an active soul and 
a continually developing understanding and a long 
lasting virility."* “ Our minds be full of delight, our 
souls full of purity and our bodies full of glory.”^ 

Disease and sickness, misery and pain, death and 
destruction are all considered in the Avesta as most 
hateful: “ Begone, I say, 0 sickness! begone, O 

death ! begone, O pain! begone, O fever. 

Men of unhealthy constitutions such as the hump¬ 
backed, the impotent, the lunatic should be kept 
apart.® 

Haurvatit- and ameretit are the greatest blessings 
which the Zarathushtrian desires and thankfully 
receives from Ahura-Mazda : “ First of all I render 
unto Thee, O Ahura-Mazda! that ameretat and 
, . . . and haurvat^t which Thou Thyself hast 


1 Vend. xi. 1 ^. 
3 Y$. Ixu. 4 . 

3 Ys. lx. 11 . 


4 Vend. XX. 

5 Vend. ti. 29 . 
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given US as a reward for our holy deeds, words and 
worship.^ Give, O Mazda ! as your offering (draon6) 
the lasting gifts of welfare and immortality (mazdA 
.... data ve ameretfttaQcha utayOitI haiirvata^ 
draono.)* 

Haurvatit signifies health or welfare, and ameretat, 
postponement of death, deathlessness or immortality. 
HaurvaUt is derived from haurva=entire or whole, and 
amereiat from a = not, and mar = to die or to perish. 

Haurvatfit- and ameretat are the adversaries of 
hunger and thirst (shudhemcha tarshemcha).* They 
represent the waters and plants which appease thirst 
and hunger and support the life of the animal crea¬ 
tion.* “ O Thou Most Bounteous Spirit Mazda! who 
made the Kine (the living creatures) and the waters 
and plants (for it), give me weal and welfare (haurva- 
tAt) and long life or immortality (amereUt) 

In short, haurvatit and ameretftt are intimately con¬ 
nected with all things that are essential for the 
corporeal well-being. “We praise baurvatiit, we 
praise the timely seasons . . . .We praise araeretftt 
.... we praise the increase of flocks; we praise 
the abundance of corn . . . .’** 

Haur\'atat and ameretfit also denote the moral 
Avelfare. The Mithras, that is; the Holy Texts which 
are, according to Yasna LV. 2 , food and clothing to 
our sou!, are said to procure to the faithful haurvatfit 
and iinieretAt. So haurvatfit and ameretfit represent 
both material and spiritual prosperity of man. 


I Yk. xxtiv. t. 
t Y». xxxih .1. 
i Vi. xix.9». 


4 Vi. xxi. 6 and 7 

5 Ys.U.7. 

0 \t. it. 8 ;eic. 
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With a view to attain this double prosperity man 
has to live two lives on the earth. One of them is 
supported by bread. It is a mere animal-life, in 
which he has to satisfy his physical wants. But 
there is another life which really makes man, 
which differentiates humanity, is its specific character 
and distinction, and which is ministered to by things 
far more precious. It is the intellectual and moral 
life. It is the life of prudence and knowledge, of 
high-heartedness and charity, of truthfulness and 
justice, of humility and obedience, peace and tran¬ 
quillity. The Avesta is undoubtedly not averse to 
having an abundant and magnificent supply for the 
bodily needs ; it positively desires and welcomes that. 
But at the same time the intellectual and spiritual 
needs are prized beyond them.' These are regarded 
as more imperious and more compelling : “ He who 
has not gained the soul has gained nothing (nuid kahmi 
zazva yo n6id urunft zazva).” 

We have remarked in the previous chapter that the 
Avesta attaches an immense importance to the mind' 
and the will. It insists upon aquiring prudence or 
intellectual discernment and also upon fixing the 
choice not on base things but on things that are the 
best good of man. According to it, only men of 
perfect wisdom, perfect knowledge and perfect piety 
are fit to bring about the Restoration of the world. 

Thus then we are required to call out what is highest 
and noblest in us. We are required to develop our 
mental and moral powers. We must aquire wisdom 

I Hbiory lelU lu th»t races and oo account of their purely moral unfit, 
mtioos periab, more from moral than nesa. in spite of all physical resources 
from physical failure. They disappear in their favour. 
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and knowledge; for wisdom and knowledge are 
allied to boliness, and wickedness and deceit, to 
ignorance : “ To him who has wisdom these truths 

(things) are clear as to one who is able to discern 
aright with his mind. Through his good thoughts, 
.... he maintains the Righteous Order. 0 Ahura 
Mazda 1 Such a man is the most vigorous help to 
Thee.’’* . May the enlightened speak to the 

enlightened. May we not be deceived by the igno¬ 
rant.”* In the Githas we find the holy saints inquiring 
about all objects in nature, and yearning after a 
knowledge of their origin, their uses and ends. In the 
Vcndid&d as well as in the GUh&s the necessity of 
religious knowledge is greatly urged upon us : “ Let 

him be taught the Mathra (the Holy Word) who 
comes to you desiring knowledge . . . . so that his 
mind may increase in intelligence and grow in 
holiness ... . ’ ^ The Mathras are called the 

guardians and protectors, the food and clothing of our 
souls.^ 

In the home, which was regarded by our wise legisla¬ 
tors as the unit of society, as the central cradle and 
citadel of human life upon the earth, truthfulness, ob¬ 
edience, humility, charity and peacefulness were the 
qualities most eagerly invoked : ** May in this family 
obedience (sraosha) prevail over disobedience (asrush- 
tlm), humility (drmaitis) over pride (tar6maitlm), 
charity (rftitis), over avarice (arflitim), truth (asshu- 
lihdhavakhs) over falsehood (mitbaokhtem v^chim, 
peace (Akhstis) over discord (unAkhsbtlm).”® “ May I 


I Y«-»xi.aa. 
a ^s. axxi. 17 
3 Vend. tv. 44 and 45, 


4 Y*. Jv. a. 

5 y» lx. 5. 
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renounce all disobedience and evil intention towards 
Tbee. May 1 renounce all arrogance towards my 
kinsmen. May I keep myself free from deceiving my 
co-workers and from showing contempt towards my 
inferiors , 

Sraosha, signifying obedience to the DafenA (Law) 
which imposes upon man the obligation to fulhl his 
various duties, is one of the holiest words we have in 
the Avesta. So too Mithra (truth) was highly exalted 
by the Avestans. Drug (falsehood), they believed to 
be doomed to utter destruction at the time of 
Frash 6 kereti.“ In the 4 th chapter of the Vendtdad 
we are told that he who owes a thing to another and 
does not give, makes a case of stealing the thing and 
robbing the person. He who gives a promise or 
makes a contract and does not fulfil it, takes upon 
himself the obligation of making the damage good^ 
In short, according to the Avestan saints, charity, truth¬ 
fulness, justice, humility, obedience, contentment, 
peaceableness—all these qualities go to make up the 
character of the worthy man or woman, the useful 
person, the truly able person, who does what he can 
do, well, because he is what be ought to be, good ; 
and all these qualities we need if we want to fight the 
battle of life and conquer instead of being conquered 
therein. 

Now, with regard to the physical appetites, we are 
to restrain ourselves from a wanton and immoderate 
eagerness to satisfy them. Temperance and chastity, 
and not gluttony and lust, are urged upon us by the 


1 Ye. xztiii. 4. 

2 Ye. XXX. 10; Yt. xix. 95. 


3 V«nJ. IT. 
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Avcsta. • Madlia (intoxication = kiinda ) and kzi 
(lust or greediness) are dafivas. However, it should 
never be supposed that the Avestan system favours 
the elevation of the soul by the annihilation of the 
body. Undoubtedly, Zarathushtrianism does in no 
way ignore the body for the elevation of the soul. 
Like other religious systems, it does not speak slight¬ 
ingly and contemptuously of the body. It does not 
preach that a man should cast down his body so that 
he may save his soul; that his body is a mere clog to 
him. The Avestan saints believed that a man is put 
in trust of his body as of his soul, and that it is just 
as much a sin to mar the health as it is a sin to steal. 
All good in man comes not by doing violence to 
nature but by living up to the whole of his nature. 
In the service of God and His creatures, man 
altogether, and not his soul alone or his body alone, is 
to be employed. For attaining the highest ideals of 
the true, the good and the beautiful, soul and body 
must work conjointly. The philosopher, the moralist 
or the artist cannot do with the use merely of the 
one or the other. Our Avestan law-givers well knew 
all this and gave us laws for the preservation and 
development of both sides of our nature. 

Indeed, the Avestan system is full of reasonable¬ 
ness and happy optimism. It bids man live and live 
hopefully and cheerfully. It bids him eagerly seek for, 
virtuously acquire and use aright all kinds of power, 
material, intellectual and spiritual: " I pray for that 
mighty power (khshathra) by which we may smite the 
drug (enl) “Give me abundant glory, abundant 


I Ys. ixxi. 4 . 
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nourishment, abundant riches, a cultivated mind and 

an active soul.Chiefly in the Gathas we read 

that Ratav 6 , Ma 2 dao 9 cha-ahuraongh 6 , Saoshyantb and 
Zarathushtr 6 temao, were continually seeking the 
kingdom of power, the kingdom of order and law. 
They were continually seeking the kingdom of intel¬ 
lect and heart, to teach the ignorant and uphold the 
weak. Our Prophet’s father Pounishaspa was 
a man of high rank and position. He was very rich. 
Zarathushtra's father-in-law Frashaostra and his son- 
in-law Jftmftsp were both ministers holding great 
power in the kingdom. Among his most intimate 
friends and followers was Visht^sp, one of the richest 
and most powerful kings of the time. In Vendld^d III. 
2 and 3 , the earth is said to feel the greatest joy if a 
house is erected on it where the wife, the child, virtue, 
cattle, fodder, fruit and every kind of blessing thrives. 
She is most happy if the faithful sows com and fruit- 
trees, when on her surface there are many flocks and 
herds.* "O thou man! who dost not cultivate me 
.... thou shalt always stand begging for food at 
the door of others and the refuse of the bread will be 
given unto thee by those who have plenty of food 
and wealth.”^ 

It may thus have been seen that according 
to the Avesta the more power the better, the 
more riches the better, the more food the better. 
Riches and plenty are the gifts of God to 
human industry. It is therefore certain that the 
notion that there is something holy in poverty and 


1 Yt. Izit. 4 tnd 5. 
t Vend. ill. 1-6 and 32*27. 


3 Vend. iii. 29. 
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want, something pleasing to God in starvation and * 
misery, is about as imzarathushtrian as it is irrational. 

That voluntary deprivation of food which is prac¬ 
tised by religious devotees, chiefly among the Jews, 
Catholic Christians, Mohammadans, Hindoos and 
other peoples of the East, is quite foreign to the 
Zarathushtrian teaching. Every Zarathushtrian is, on 
the contrary, required to supply himself and his cattle 
with a sufficiency of the richest and the most nourish¬ 
ing food : “ He who sufficiently fills his body with 

meat, is more filled with good thoughts than he who 
does not; the former possesses a good memory and 
becomes more learned ; he is superior to the latter by 
the value of an asperena .... He can fight against 
the attacks of the dadva Ast 6 -vidhCtu (the bone- 
breaker) against the winter fiend clothed in 

the thinnest garments, against the impious fasting 
Ashcraaogha.”^ “ He who does not eat, has no strength 
to do sufficient works of holiness .... The whole 
material world lives by taking food; without food it 
dies.’’* Even the greatest criminal should be regularly 
supplied with food.* The faithful rejoices the earth 
if he sows most grass and builds a house on it in 
which the cattle continue to thrive.* The pangs of 
hunger and thirst are, according to Vendldftd VII. 70 
and 71 , the worst of bodily pains, which should on no 
account be inflicted on man. The thought of fasting 
and mortifying the flesh never enters the mind of a 
true Zanithushtrinn. The idea of self-torture occurs 
nowhere in his Scriptures. 


z Vend. Iv. 4S anil 4^. 
2 Wnd. tii. 3j. 


3 Vend. ill. 1S.21. 

4 Vend. itt. 3 and 23. 
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Late rising and indolence or sloth, which are the 
principal source of poverty, beggary and misery, are 
held in utter abhorrence. Early rising is considered 
as one of the most important duties of man: 
“O Spitama Zarathushtra ! the cock Parodars lifts up 
its voice at the break of dawn, and says, ‘ Arise, 
O men I praise the best purity and destroy the daftvas. 
Otherwise Bushya^ta da^va (idleness), the long¬ 
handed, will come and tempt to sleep the whole of 
the material world as soon as it has awoke. O man f 
a long sleep does not behove you.' ^ After cock-crow 
the man lying in bed says to his bed-fellow, ‘Arise 
.... for anyone of the two who rises first, enters 
the best world.' ” * Thus the cock Parodars announces 
the coming of dawn and sets the living world to 
activity. It crows away from us long unnecessary 
sleep; it crows away idleness or procrastination. 
Hence Parodars has come to be the most favoured of 
birds amongst Zarathushtrians. The present of a 
pair of Parodars is highly valued: “Anyone who 
piously gives one of the faithful a pair of Parodars, 
O Spitama Zarathushtra ! the present is as valuable as 
if he had given a house having one hundred 
pillars . . . . 

Our sacred authors saw with their superior power 
of spiritual discernment that cattle-breeding and 
agriculture were the noblest and the most powerful of 
weapons against plunder and robbery, against all 
sorts of disorder and confusion arising from the 
nomadic life which was then prevalent amongst the 


1 Vend, xviii. 23 and 24- 

2 Vend, xviii. 26. 


3 Vend, xviii. j8. 
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people, and that to breed cattle or to sow seed is to * 
sow and cultivate prosperity, piety and peace. They 
therefore exhorted their people to follow the good 
occupation of the husbandman or the herdsman : 
"0 Creator of the corporeal world I what is it 
that promotes the Mazdayasnian Religion. It is 
the abundant sowing of com that is promotive of 
the Mazdayasnian Religion, O Spitama Zarathush- 
tra!”' " He who sows com, sows holiness (asha); he 
advances and fattens the Religion of Mazda 
All dafivas are said to disappear as soon as barley 
grows, increases and ripens.® The earth is most joy¬ 
ful if on it there is greatest increase of thriving flocks 
and herds, if on it there is abundance of grass and 
fodder for them.^ 

The healthy influence of this upholding of a life of 
activity is seen in the mining industry of the Avestan 
people. They dragged the shapeless ores from the 
ground and converted them into power under their 
hands. Metals were dug out and turned into imple¬ 
ments of war, of agriculture, household utensils, etc. 

Thus the Avesta tells us that labour is divine. 
Ahura-Mazda has blessed it and man should honour 
it. The Avesta exhorts him to be diligent and pos¬ 
sess abundance of material wealth. To make it under 
Ahura-Mazda’s order is a necessity and a duty. To 
make plenty of it is right. To turn the earth and the 
stone into food and wealth is a unique prerogative of 
man which allies him to God. In the satisfying of 
his merely animal hunger, in his very eating to live 
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' on earth, he must stand apart from all the lower 
animals. The hungry beast takes its food where it 
it can and how it can. It recognises no right and 
power but that of its own bodily appetite. But man 
should possess and use things for his wants. His 
food, his power and riches must come to him 
through his industry, patience, perseverance, and 
courage. They must come to him only as the honest 
rewards of the exercise of these excellent qualities. 
Even in the first provision for his animal needs man 
finds himself under spiritual discipline and spiritual 
trial. 

Undoubtedly, the religion of Zarathushtra con¬ 
demns the quest after material or earthly welfare 
alone : Do not acquire the riches of the material 
world at the cost of the spiritual world. For he 
who destroys the spiritual world in order to 
obtain the riches of the material world shall possess 
.... neither the Celestial Light nor the Paradise of 
me Ahura Mazda.” * Wealth or possession is held 
superior to poverty. But with great possession and 
power (khshathra-vairya) mercy and charity are also 
earnestly and eagerly invoked: “We invoke khshathra- 
vairya (excellent power) ; we invoke metals (one of 
the means of acquiring power); we invoke mercy 
(marzdikii) and charity (thrayd-drighfim).” * Armaiti 
(humility) in the faithful is much desired by Ahura- 
Mazda : “ Those who desert Armaiti (humility), 0 
Thou Omniscient Mazda! that is beloved of Thee, and 
through ignorance of the Good Mind do evil deeds, 
from them Asha (holiness) departs like the red 


I Tahmurssp's Prugraents 90-93. 
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khrafstras.” * “ If a man,” says one of the Avestan 
fragments. “ thinks humbly of himself, then I who am 
Ahura-Mazda, will fill his soul with joy and lead it to 
Heaven, to endless light.” 

Yet, we should not forget that the Avesta does 
not labour to deaden or in any way weaken our 
bodily appetites and worldly desires. It does not 
strive like some creeds to eradicate the instincts 
and affections which are proper to humanity; 
it does no violence to any of our natural duties and 
relationships. We are not required to be dwellers in 
woods, separated from the affairs of the world; butwe 
are to live a happy social life; we are required to make 
life pleasant with a wife, with children, with men and 
cattle, with riches and comforts, with power and 
influence. We are required to have the opportuni¬ 
ties and conditions of the best and fullest life which 
we are capable of and which can be secured by 
association and self-restraint. There are several pas¬ 
sages in the Avesta which recognise the fact that it 
is only in association with others that we can develop 
our nature and expand it to its full extent. They 
implicitly discard the false individualism which 
deludes us with the fancy that we are isolated inde¬ 
pendent units, made for an isolated independent 
happiness. I hey teach us that our happiness does 
not lie in the well-being of our solitary self but in 
that of the whole community to which we belong : 
" Give me ... . a wakeful offspring, helpful and 
supporting, virtuous and intelligent, ruling and presid- 
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ing over meetings and assemblies, possessing power 
and influence, clever, delivering men from misery and 
woe, as strong and brave as a hero, an offspring that 
may promote my family or house, my borough, my 
city, my country and its religion.'*^ “May in this 
house or family flocks, herds and men increase ! May 
there be a swift horse and a strong chariot! May 
there be in this house a man who rules an assembly.”* 
“ O Spitama Zarathushtra ! he who has a wife, is far 
superior to him who has no wife ; he who has a family, 
is far superior to him who has not; he who has 
children, is far superior to him who has none ; he 
who possesses riches is far above him who has no 
riches.” * 

From the last quotation it may be seen that in the 
Avesta no state of life is considered better than that 
of matrimony, the state in which a man has a second 
self in whom he may repose his trust, to whom he 
may confide all his aspirations, difficulties, and dis¬ 
appointments ; with whom he may share his joys as 
well as sorrows ; through whom he may do good ser¬ 
vice to society by enriching it with good sons and 
virtuous daughters whom he trains up in the good 
path which shall make their memory blessed. In the 
eyes of our scriptural writers, it is one of the 
greatest sins that men commit, if they allow maids to 
remain long without husbands : “This is the worst 
of all deeds that men and oppressors do, when they 
keep maids for a long time in an unmanned state and 


1 Yf. Ixi% $. 
3 Yt. xii-. 52. 
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destroy their happiness by not procuring for them 
good husbands.” * 

A woman as well as a man should, especially 
possess wisdom, piety, chastity,^ fidelity, and sincere 
love in order to draw near, attract, or win the hearts 
of each other and live united together in ease and 
felicity: ** We offer praise and homage to the house* 
mistress, holy and guiding aright. Weoffer praiseand 
homage to the holy woman promoting good thoughts, 
words and deeds, receiving her instruction well and 
obedient to her husband “ Grant us this 

boon,” the unmarried maidens pray, “that we may 
obtain young and handsome husbands who may 
treat us with kindness all our life, and give us 
offspring—wise, learned, ready-tongued husbands.”^ 
“ 0 thou Pouruchista ! 0 thou young daughter of 
Zarathushtra! him they will give thee as thy husband 
who is most devoted to the Good Mind, to Right¬ 
eousness and to Mazda. So with thy usual wisdom, 
piety, and humbleness always take his counsel and 
act with justice.”^ Zarathushtra admonishes brides 
and bridegrooms: “ Love each other through right¬ 
eousness ; for that (mutual love) alone will bring to 
you a happy life.” * 

Maid and man should possess not only the above- 
mentioned mental and moral qualifications to reconr- 
mend themselves one to the other but also physical 
charms. The former should In the first place be 
pure and of good birth ; she should have a strong 
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• body, a beautiful form, a tall stature, a well-shaped 
breast, a slender waist and so forth.* For the latter 
it is desirable that he should possess beauty, strength, 
virility, energy, swiftness, tallness, bright clear eyes, 
long arms and small heels.* 

The Avestan System does not preach polygamy. 
Already in its own times it had discerned the pro¬ 
portion in which the two sexes are bom; it decreed 
that a man should have but one wife. The Vendidftd 
speaks of a wife and not of wives.* Nor does our 
religion commend infant marriages. A young girl 
is fit for giving in marriage to a godly man after 
she has past her fifteenth year.^ The same age 
is esteemed as the ideal age for men to marry at, the 
time when they attain to full vigour and puberty.® 
Marriage is one of the most inviolable contracts. By 
the law of the Vendtdftd every legitimate human 
contract, whether it be verbal contract, written 
contract, man-contract or any other kind, is inviola¬ 
ble ; and in case of a breach, not only the parties 
concerned but even their relatives are held answer- 
able.* The marriage contract between a man and a 
woman should be ratified and confirmed by the 
religious ceremony performed by two ofiiciating 
priests. The ceremony partly consists in the priest 
asking the mutual consent of the couple contracting 
the marriage and of their relatives. But the greater 
part of the ceremony is made up of admonitions and 


I V 5 »p. it 7; Yt. v. 137; Yu xvil .11, 
«tc. 

3 Y(. xvii. 32 ; Yt. vfli. and 14 ; 
Yt xiv. 17. 


3 V«nd. iii. 3; iv. 44 and 47 ; xiv. 15. 

4 Vend. XIV. 15. 

i Yt. Till. 13; Y3.5 x. 5. 

6 Vend, 5 v. 3*!6. 
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benedictions showered upon the bride and the bride¬ 
groom by the two priests. 

The husband is called ninftnd-paiti* or aohva^chft* 
(household-lord or the master of the house) and the 
wife called nmin6-pathnl^ oranhvl^ch&^ (house-wife 
or the mistress of the house). From these titles it is 
perfectly clear that the distinction of rank between 
husband and \rife was destroyed under the Avestan 
system. The woman was not inferior to the man. 
As among other eastern nations, the wife was not a 
mere chattel. She was not to be made the slave 
of every bad purpose, not to be tyrannised over 
and debased by the strong arm of man. Our 
religion does not forbid freedom of choice to the 
w'oman. She is to find (vind&ma)^ and choose a 
husband who may treat her kindly. (Yat nmind 
paiti vindftma .. .. y6 n6 huberetSm barat 
She strives with her husband to be equal or superior 
to him in love.’ If the wife be as fit as her husband 
to take charge of their estate or officiate as priest, 
either of the two may manage the estate and is 
privileged to perform the priestly functions.* Both 
husband and wife have a right to be educated. The 
woman as well as the man should acquire and impart 
knowledge! “ Give to us Mazdayasnians, the desire 
and knowledge of the straightest or the most righteous 
path, to us friends, men and women as well as boys 


1 Vend. Wi. 41; \'ead. xii. 7 ; etc. 

2 Yt. xxxii. li. 

3 Vend. xii. 7; eic. 

4 Ys. xxxii. 11. 

5 Yu xr. 40. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Yi. Uii. 4. 
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and girls, teachers and disciples (afithrapaitis and 
, althrayas) who think well with a view to removing 

(man’s) misery, calamity.“As man or 

woman knows really and perfectly anything good, 
let him or her declare it and put it into practice and 
teach it unto others who may act according to it.”* 
The souls and fravashis of holy women as well as 
holy men, of holy husbands as well as holy wives, are 
without distinction praised and invoked together by 
the faithful for their having struggled against and 
conquered evils.’ The Zarathushtrian husband and 
wife are both to live together, together have they to 
rear the issue of their union ; both of them are to 
work together and do good in this world and together 
are they to meet in the next to part no more.* Thus 
marriage is a union not merely between two creatures 
but between two souls, the aim and end of which is 
to perfect the nature of both, to give to each sex 
those excellent qualities in which it is naturally 
deficient. 

Children are considered in the Avesta as the greatest 
blessings granted to man ; and childlessness is repre¬ 
sented as a great curse, as a great punishment for having 
committed crimes : “Give me, O Atar ! an offspring, 
strong, steady, firmfooted, watchful, wakeful, ener¬ 
getic offspring.“ He who has children is far 

superior to him who has none."® “ Childless is the 
abode wherein the contract-breaker and the wicked 

1 IxTii’i. X2 and 13; etc. xuix. 3 ; Tt. zUi. 135; and the above 

3 Ys. XXXV. 6. gives Alrpstiilin aod NiraofistAn 

3 Y«. xxvi. 7*9 : xxxii. 2 ; Vt. xHi. Aveetao frarmcnle ; eic. 
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man who torments the holy, live. “She* 

who unlawfully eats the Haoma offering or dra 6 na 
(drun), does not become the mother of an offspring 
virtuous and as worthy as the Athravan.” * 

Zarathushtrian parents ardently desire to have, 
children who are physically, mentally and morally 
strong, and capable of enjoying life and making it a 
success for themselves and their fellow men : “ Give 
me” says the faithful in Yasna LXII., 5 , “a wakeful 
offspring, helpful or supporting, virtuous or intelligent, 
ruling and presiding over meetings and assemblies, 
possessing power and influence, clever, delivering men 
from misery and woe, as strong and brave as a hero, 
an offspring that may promote my family, or house, 
my borough, my city, my country and its religion.” 
Children should be legitimately bom; * and they 
should be carefully nurtured.* Children, whether 
boys or girls, should be given a good education. We 
read in the Avesta of teachers and disciples (Adthra- 
paitis and ACthrayas), of learning and teaching, of 
desiring and acquiring knowledge and msdom : 

“ And to us Mazdayasnians. . . . to us friends, 
teachers and disciples, men as well as women, boys 
as well as girls, .... give the desire and the 
knowledge of the most righteous path.”* 

Before the age of fifteen the child, either boy or 
girl, should be invested with the sacred girdle (Av. 
aiwy4onghanem-=kusti) and the sacred shirt (Av. 
anabd^lta=sudreh).* The knsti is made up of seventy- 

1 Yt. X 38. j y*. IxviJi. la 13. 

* v** 6 Vend.xviii. 54 and 58; ib< Nfran* 

3 Yt. XVII. 54. Av«stan frartnenu : Y» ix. aG. 

4 Yt. V. a. 
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' two threads of white wool; and the sudreb, of cotton 
purely white. 

The ceremony of the investiture is the first impor¬ 
tant religious ceremony performed over a child. The 
Avestan people have, with a prudence peculiar to 
themselves, fixed the time of adnussion of youths into 
the religion and community at an age when they have 
become capable of understanding the difference 
between right and wrong. The initiation ceremony 
is interesting enough to bear a short description. It 
is called Navj6t. Navjdt is correctly speaking nava- 
zaota. In the Avesta nava means new or fresh, and 
zaota signifies one who invokes the Supreme Being 
Ahura Mazda, offers Him prayers, earnestly asks His 
help, etc. Hence, navjdt or navazaota signifies a new 
worshipper of Ahura-Mazda, a new follower of the 
Mazdayasnian religion, or a new member of the 
Mazdayasnian community. 

When the boy or girl has cleansed the mind by 
reciting the prayer of repentance (Patet), and the 
body by a bath (nhln, snin), it is conducted into the 
presence of the officiating priest. Behold the cleansed 
child sitting covered with a fine purely white linen 
cloth before the joyous assemblage of relatives, friends 
and priests. It sits facing the east, the emblem of 
light, to denote its alliance with God. The ofiiciating 
priest and the other priests have also to recite ilie 
Patet. Then the officiating priest requires the child 
to make a declaration of the faith it desires to adopt, 
whereupon the child says: ‘‘Most true, full of wisdom 
and good is the Mazdayasnian religion which Mazda 
(God) has sent through Zarathushtra to this world. 
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This is the religion of Ahura-Mazda brought to man 
by Zarathushtra.” 

After this the priest clothes the child with the 
sudreh, reciting at the same tiine.the prayer of Yatha- 
Ahft-Vairy6. Over the sudreh he ties the kusti 
round about the waist of the child’s body. The kusti 
is tied round the waist three times. While tying the 
kusti, the priest and the child have to say the prayers 
of Ahura-Mazda-Khodfti, Ashem-Vohfl, Yath 4 -Ahh- 
Vairy6 and Jasa-Mft-Avai?ghft-Mazda (the confession 
of faith). The priest, having recited a prayer in 
praise of Ahura-Mazda, of holy men and holy women, 
of purity and truth, concludes the ceremony with 
blessing upon the child and its parents or guardians. 
From that time fonvard, the new Zarathushtrian 
should always keep on his body the sacred shirt 
(sudreh) and the sacred girdle (kusti), the symbol of 
the Zarathushtrian religion, the spiritual tie which 
binds together the followers of Zarathushtra. A man 
or a woman commits sin, if after the prescribed age 
he or she walks about without putting on the sacred 
girdle and the sacred shirt.‘ 

The sacred shirt and the sacred girdle serve the 
Zarathushtrian as perpetual monitors. The white 
clean shirt made of cotton and the white clean girdle 
of the wool of sheep, the most harmless animal, serve 
to remind him constantly of his religious obligation 
to keep his heart ever white or pure. The kusti round 
his waist is to continually caution him that he should 
always gird up his loins with the Dafina (Law or 

I Vaod. xviii. 54 and 58; the au ogbind vi baremnd vA vazemnO vA 
A\*esUQ fragmentvi ai w^li atbi ratufri*. 
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Religion) of Mazda, obey, protect and promote it.” * 
. The three circles of the kusti round his waist are to 
incessantly keep before his mind the three circles of 
humata (good thought), hdkhta (good word) and 
hvarshta (good deed) within which the Daenft com* 
mands him to remain. 

The Zarathushtrian has to unbind and rebind the 
kusti.* Whenever he does so, he has to say prayers 
praising God and goodness and renouncing evil. The 
prayers he has to recite are as follows :— 

Ashem^Vohii Holiness is good ; it is the best 
of all good. Holiness is happiness. Happiness isdue 
to him who is best in holiness.” 

YathA-Ah(l-Vairy6 As (is) the will of the Lord 
(God), the righteous person (is) in accordance with 
the Divine Order, an upholder of good-minded actions 
in this world for Mazda and (a supporter of) the 
kingdom for Ahura (on earth) which offers help and 
protection to the poor.” 

Kcmana-Mazda “ Whom hast Thou, O Mazda ! 
appointed to protect me, when the wicked seek to 
injure me ? Whom except Thyself, Thy Atar 
(Fire) and V6human (the Good Mind), O Ahura! 
by whose deeds the Righteous Order of the world is 
preserved and promoted ? Reveal unto me that 
(desired) knowledge of Thy (holy) Religion (Law). 

“ Who will successfully protect all existing things 
by means of Thy doctrine ? Clearly (chithrS) reveal 
unto me a lord who is to instruct us for both the 
worlds. May Sraosha (obedience) with Vfthuman 


I Vond zviii, t.et teq. Ys.iz. aC. 
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(goodinindedness) come to him whomsoever Thou, - 
O Mazda ! pleaseth. 

“Protect ns from our tormentors O Mazda and 
Spenta-ftrmaiti! Be smitten and destroyed, O fiendish 
offspring !. . . , Perish, O drug I Perish away to the 
northern regions so that the holy settlements may 
never become subject to death and destruction. 
Praise (be) to piety and prosperity. ” 

Ahura-Mazda-Khod&i :—“ May Ahura-Mazda be 
the Lord or the Ruler over all, and Ahreman (Angra- 
mainyu, the evil spirit) be powerless, be driven away, 
be smitten and defeated I May Ahreman, the daevas, 
the druges, the sorcerers, the wicked, the Kavis, the 
Karapans, the oppressors, the sinners, the apostates, 
the enemies be all vanquished and smitten ! May evil 
kings never be ruling (over us) ! May the enemies be 
driven away and unsuccessful! O Lord, Ahura-Mazda! 

I renounce and repent of all sins, all evil thoughts, 
evil words and evil deeds, whatever evil I may have 
thought, spoken, and done, whatever evil that may 
have sprung through me in this world. All the sins 
relating to thought, word and deed, to body and soul, 
to the corporeal as well as the incorporeal world, I 
repent of and renounce.” 

Jasa*Mfi-Avang6-Mazda :—“ May Mazda come to 
iny help. I am a Mazdayasnian ; I prefer to be a 
worshipper and praiser of Mazda and believer in Him 
according to the lore of Zarathushtra. I praise the 
well-thought thought, the well-spoken word, and the 
well-done deed. I praise the Mazdayasnian religion 
which drives away dissensions, which promotes peace, 
which promotes self-devotion, which is the sublimest, 
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* the best, and the most attractive of all religions 
which exist and shall come into existence in future, 
which is the religion of Ahura sent through Zarathu- 
shtra. I attribute all good things to Ahura Mazda. 
Such is the praise of the Mazdayasnian religion." 

These short prayers evoke pious sentiments such as 
purity, chanty, faith, dependence, fidelity and grati¬ 
tude. Through them, the faithful recollects hisCreator 
Ahura-Mazda, his Prophet Zarathushtra, and his 
duties towards them. He praises and invokes them ; he 
praises and ardently desires to practise \Trtue; he 
repents of all sins committed voluntarily or involun¬ 
tarily, knowingly or unknowingly ; he abjures 
Ahreraan or Angra-Mainyu (the evil spirit); he abjures 
all sorts of vices and wicked persons. As these 
prayers arc to be recited by him several times in a 
day while unbinding and rebinding the kusti, they 
become to him a continual aid in keeping vividly 
before his mind pure and noble thoughts and to repel, 
dismiss and protest against, with indignation and 
reproach, all evil thoughts which, if recognised and 
cherished, ripen into principles and actions. And by 
this continual aid, the mind learns to run easily into 
the channel of purity. 

Such is the institution of sudreh and kusti. It is 
an institution, salutary and full of significance, that 
has come down to us from the remotest antiquity. It 
is a bridle to guilt. We can easily see the necessity 
and use of this institution, if we but consider the 
enjoyments of this world with which we are surroun- 
ded, if we consider how difficult it is to remain firm 
under the temptations and seductions of the world^ 
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if we consider how we feel remorse at our offences at 
one moment and make resolutions of amendment, yet 
at the very next we have transgressed again. Our 
institution of sudreh and kusti with the prayers 
attached to it is the fitting remedy to continually 
impart to the mind and will a safe and vigorous 
impulse in the direction they most need. It is to call 
our mind back from the bustle and fever of the 
world and to bring before it a picture of purity and 
peace and by so doing to sober its high ambitious 
thoughts and its great fears and anxieties. Indeed) 
the practice exerts a high influence if it is duly 
observed. 

A counterpart to the old adage: " Cleanliness is next 
to godliness ” is to be found in our Scriptures. 
“ Purity is for man next to life the best ” (yaozhd&o 
mashyii aipl zathem vahishtA). As is the Creator 
Ahura-Mazda light, truth and purity, so must His 
worshipper be enlightened, truthful and pure. He 
must be wholly pure. He must be pure physically 
no less than morally ; because God has so combined 
the moral and physical order that a subversion of the 
latter necessarily occasions a change in the former. 
Many of the phenomena of the spiritual life spring 
from physical causes. Our soul is very much depen¬ 
dent iipoji our body which is a very delicate and 
capricious instrument. The reaction after hard work, 
atmospherical disturbances, different seasons of the 
year, all of them tend to bring forth many moral 
results without the intervention of actual pain or 
positive remedy. The mind is oppressed and debili¬ 
tated by bodily sickness or indisposition. Our mental 
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illness, sorrow, vexation, irritability, etc., very often 
come from nerves, indigestion or other bodily 
disorder. We very often find men of weak health 
becoming querulous, self-willed and egotistic. Our 
ill deeds entail not only mental sufferings such as 
remorse, shame, etc.; they also give bodily illness and 
ailment. Both bodily and mental sufferings are 
natural signs of disorder or excess. Both bodily and 
mental infirmities we are required by the Avesta to 
defend ourselves against, and to bring about the 
restoration of the right order and harmony which 
should rule our life. 

The Vendidad gives us sanitary rules for bodily life. 
It bids us take the minutest care of the body. Severe 
penalties are prescribed for all sorts of abuses of the 
body and every kind of violence to it. Debauchery,* 
unnatural oflfences,* miscarriage,* causing wounds^ and 
taking life® are all denounced as most heinous crimes. 
The woman in her monthly sickness or in child-bed 
is required to be kept in a quiet place separated from all 
things and objects in the house. So long as she is in 
that state, she should remain apart from her husband 
as well as other persons in the house ; take her meals, 
keep her clothes, and have her particular seat 
separate.® All work is forbidden to her during that 
sickness.’ As soon as she gets entirely free from it, 
she should thoroughly cleanse her body, resume her 
work, do her duties and say her prayers as before.® 


I Yi. ix. 33; Yt. xrii. 58; Vend, 
xviii. 62. 
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The faithful is obliged to take every possible* 
precaution to keep away bodily impurities. He is 
required to make an entire or partial ablution, to wash 
at least those parts of his body which mostly remain 
uncovered several times in a day. Every rite or cere¬ 
mony should be preceded by an ablution. Our religious 
system fully impresses the important fact that soul and 
body are intimately connected and mutually affected, 
and therefore the cleansing of the soul should go side 
by side with the cleansing of the body. The faithful 
is not to perform any act of purifying his mind or 
soul before securing or making himself certain of the 
purity of the body. 

We well understand the importance of preserving, 
by unremitting care and attention, the cleanliness of 
the skin. The skin, like the kidneys, the bowels, and 
the lungs, constitutes an outlet by which most of the 
waste matter is removed and thrown out of the 
system. The particles of dust always floating in the 
air are prone, especially in warm climates, to stick to 
the clammy skin and by stopping up the pores, p.ive 
the way for those diseases of the skin which are so 
loathsome to look at, and so painful to endure. It 
is, therefore, most necessary that the skin be kept 
pure, supple, and free from extraneous particles of 
dirt, by the free and frequent application of water 
which is a ready means always at our service. 

Since the skin is also one of the channels throuifh 
which outward impurities are absorbed into the 
.system, toucliing a corpse, a carcase or any dead 
object has been represented in the Vendld^d 
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.as most dangerous to man.' When a man or 
an animal dies, the drug nasu, that is, the evil 
decomposition, attacks the dead body.* If a man or 
a thing then happens to come into contact with the 
body, the dnig nasu is said to rush upon that man 
or thing with pollution, infection, and corruption.' 
The man so defiled should go to an open place, a plot 
of ground separated from the rest by twelve furrows. * 
The plot should be the driest and the cleansest and 
the least frequented by men and cattle.* It should 
be void of plants, trees and fire.* Within that 
enclosed space nine deep holes should be dug to 
receive and suck up the impure water and the purify¬ 
ing substances* falling from the polluted body while 
being applied.* On such a plot of ground the defiled 
man should undergo the elaborate process of purifii- 
cation called BareshnOm, a word which signifies in 
the Avesta the topmost part of the head, the part 
which should be cleansed first before all others 
except the hands. Having removed the uncleanliness, 
he should perfume his body with some sweet-smelling 
plant or substance and put on clean clothes. He 
cannot mix with other people ; he cannot touch any 
person or thing before taking three more baths, each 
at the interval of three days. The complete purifi¬ 
cation of the defiled man takes in all nine days. 

The drug nasu, that is, the infection arising from 


I Vend. vii. 6.9, 23 aod 24, 
a Vend. vii. }•5. 

3 Vend. vU. 6 et teq. 

4 Vend. ix. a>ii 
Vend. ix. 1 end 3. 

Vend. ix. a>c 

7 Earth end Cdindt were also used 


by tbe Avesinn people to purify tlie 
bMy. AccordioK to laedM^ opinion 
they both conuio parifyiag proper¬ 
ties. GdnSt Is used in our own times 
u a purifying substance even in some 
ports of Europe. 

8 Veod- ix 6 et wq. 
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putrefying dead matter envelops with pollution, infec- , 
tion and corruption all objects, natural and artificial, 
as it does the living human body. Cattle, corn, fodder, 
wood, trees, houses, vessels, bedding, pillows and 
many other things are all capable of becoming un¬ 
clean by it.' They are unfit for use so long as they 
remain polluted. They need cleansing. Their 
purification should vary with their capacity for 
absorbing and retaining pollution, with their hardness 
or softness, with their drjmess or moistness.* If an 
unclean garment be of leather, it should be washed 
three times ; but if it be made of cloth, it should be 
washed six times.' An unclean vessel of gold, silver 
or any other metal can be cleansed again but if it be 
of wood, earth, or clay, it remains unclean for ever 
and ever.* 

THE RULE OF HOLINESS WITH RESPECT TO 
THE ELEMENTS. 

Inexpiable is the sin that a man commits by 
bringing a corpse, a carcass, or any impure object in 
contact with the elements most essential for the 
support, preservation and promotion of life.® If 
a corpse be found in the water of a well, a 
pond or a running stream, the water is not fit to drink 
until the corpse is removed, and a great part of the 
water of the well or the stream is drawn off.® 

Of all purificatory ceremonies, the purification of 
polluted fire is highly important and interesting. 
Small chips of sandalwood are held over an unclean 


I Vend. tII. I0-15, 3$>35, 73*77 
Vend.xi. i and a 
a Ibid. 

3 Vend. Tti. II, la and 15. 


4 Vend. vii. 73*75. 

5 Vend. vti. 35-37. 

6 Vend vi. 36*41! etc. 
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.fire in such a manner as to kindle them by its heat. 
After a new fire is in this manner produced from the 
impure one, the latter is taken away, dispersed and 
extinguished.^ Again, by means of the heat of this first 
new fire, another bundle of sandalwood is ignited, 
and another fire is produced from it, and the first new 
fire is then taken away, dispersed and extinguished.* 
Each of the new fires is treated in the same manner 
until the ninth is reached which, “ being derived from 
the impure one, through seven intermediate fires, 
more and more distant from the original impurity, 
represents the fire in its native purity." ^ 

As we have seen in the preceding chapter, fire is 
the universally recognised symbol of the Divinity; 
for fire is light: and light represents Ahura>Mazda 
(God). Fire being such, it is the greatest sin 
to pollute it. According to Vendldld VIII. 74 , 
the man who cooks nasu (any dead matter) in 
a tripod with fire under the cooking vessel (of 
earth, clay or metal), should be killed at once, the 
tripod (uzd4nem) should be taken ofif the fire, and the 
fire defiled by coming into contact with the tripod 
in which the nasu was being cooked, should be 
purified in the manner mentioned above. Greatest is 
the merit acquired by him who purifies such an 
impure fire.^ 

Fire is said to become impure not only by being 
brought into contact with such foul substances, as nasu, 
impure liquid (spit or urine), or ^dung, but also by 


1 Vend. viii. 75 and seq. 

2 Vend. viii. 76. 


3 Vend, viii. 77 et ceq. 
4. Vend. viii. Si nnd &2. 
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worldly uses.' The fires used by the brick-maker, the , 
chutaam maker, the potter,, the glazier, the goldsmith, 
the silversmith, the blacksmith, fires used on the field 
of battle, on the hearth of a priest, a king, or an ordi¬ 
nary man, all become more or less impure.' There are 
in all sixteen kinds of impure fire mentioned in the 
Vendldad of which the fire on our hearth is the least 
impore^^ The man who purifies and brings them to 
their> proper place or lawful abode called Dftltyd- 
Ofttu (Dad-gah), makes himself worthy of obtaining 
re^^rd in the next life in proportion to the impurity 
removed.^ 

Hence according to the Avesta, above the ordinary 
fire there are other purer ones, of higher and the highest 
grades, and these should be kept and maintained in fit 
places (Daity6-gatu). From the statements of Vendt- 
dad VIII. it seems clear that the restoration of fire to 
its original purity as well as its maintenance in the 
purest state was regarded as a highly meritorious 
act. The sacred fire is to be supplied with fragrant 
wood and incense: ‘^OSpitama Zarathushtra 1 if 
^yone bring piously unto the fire wood of Urvasna, 
Vohdgaona, Vohfikereti or Hadhdna^pata or any 
other fragrant wood, the fire of Ahura-Mazda shall go 
and kin thousands of daevas (impurities) .... 
wheresoever the wind shall carry the perfume of 
the fire”.® Thus the extant Avesta enables us to 
trace the origin of our fire-temples to the remote 
Avestan age. The accounts of later writers establish 
the fact that in historic times there were consecrated 


I Vend. tIu. 8i et Mq. 
3 Vend. viii. 83 eteeq. 
3 Vend. viii. 81-96. 


4 Ibid. 

5 Vend. viii. 79 and 8o. 
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* places where the sacred fires were continually fed and 
watched by the priests. 

Truly there is hardly any other form of worship¬ 
ping God that can affect the soul so powerfully as the 
homage paid by the Zarathushtrian to fire, as the 
purest visible symbol of the invisible Divinity. What 
awful veneration does he feel in its presence for the 
Great Creator I How pure are the thoughts and how 
pious are the feelings, that inspire him while standing 
before the fire altar I He forgets all earthly consi¬ 
derations and is united with God. He thinks within 
himself: “ If this fire on this vase before me, though 
so pure in itself, though the noblest of the creations 
of God, and though the best symbol of the divinity, 
had to undergo certain processes of purification, had to 
draw, so to say its essence—nay, its quintessence— 
of purity, to enable itself to be worthy of occupying 
this exalted position, how much more necessary, more 
essential and more important is it for me, a poor 
mortal who is liable to commit sins and crimes, and 
who comes into contact with hundreds of evils, both 
physical and mental, to undergo the process of purity 
and piety, by making my manashni, gavasbni, and 
kunashni (thoughts, words and actions) pass as if it 
were through a sieve of piety and purity, virtue and 
morality, and to separate by that means, my humata, 
bilkhta, and hvarshta (good thoughts, good words and 
good actions) from dushmata, duzhkhta, and duz- 
varshta (bad thoughts, bad words, and bad actions), so 
that I may, in my turn, be enabled to acquire an exalted 
position in this as well as in the world to come.”‘ 

I F. n. Karska, ** History of the ParsU," vol. {. 
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Thus the Zarathushtrian is filled with noble aspira¬ 
tions and pious resolutions to cultivate the purity of 
his soul and body, to practise piety and to perfume and 
illumine the world around him with his good and 
glorious deeds, like the all-brilliant fire before him 
which spreads its light, purity and fragrance round 
about itself. 

The preservation of the purity of the earth is urged 
on the faithful equally with that of fire and water. 
Since the maintenance of all things on the face of the 
earth depends chiefly on the purity of the earth itself, 
it is obligatory on the part of the Zarathushtrian to 
keep it as free from pollution as lies in his power. 
The Vendidid is very particular on the point of 
preserving our kind Mother Earth from defilement 
through contact with the dead. 

It is sinful to bury or bum the bodies of the dead.* 
It is sinful to deposit them in enclosed sepulchres.^ 
It is sinful to keep them in our houses unless there be 
an unsurmountable difficulty in carrying them to the 
proper place.’ It is sinful to keep them in the houses 
of the worshippers of Mazda longer than is indispen¬ 
sably necessary.* If it be made known to a worshipper 
of Mazda that a dead body is buried, and if he does 
not disinter it, he commits sin the gravity of which is 
in proportion to the length of time he allows it to 
remain under the ground.® Even if a man let fall 
and remain on the earth, a bone, a nail, hair, or any 
like thing, he commits sin.* 

1 Vend, iijj lod 9; vil. aj and 
viii. 73 and 74. 

a Vend. i». 9. 

3 Vend. V. lo-ia; viit. i-n. 


4 Vend. t*. 13 and 14. 

I Vend. iii. 36-39. 

D Vend. vi. 10 et teq.; Vend. xvii. 
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The ground on which the dead matter lies, is unfit 
for agriculture.' Unclean and unfit is also the ground 
of the grave in which a dead body has been laid 
down, until the dust of the corpse has mingled with the 
dust of the earth.* It is a • very meritorious act that 
the faithful does, when he destroys dakhmas (graves). 
His sinful thoughts, words and actions are all expiat¬ 
ed by such an act as they would be by a Patet.* 
The ground under which a dead body lies buried does 
not become clean again and fit for use before fully 
fifty years have passed.* But the earth whereon a 
dead body has lain exposed to the sunlight should be 
considered as impure only for a year.® 

The Vendtd&d commands that the faithful should 
expose the dead bodies to the sunlight on the highest 
summits where there may be numbers of corpse-eating 
dogs and vultures to devour the fieshy and such other 
parts of the corpseithat contain moisture and are con¬ 
sequently liable to become rotten and fraught with 
destructive germs and vermins.® The body should be 
placed so securely that the devouring animals may not 
carry any part of it to any pure object and pollute it.’ 
After the flesh has been entirely eaten off, the dry 
incorruptible bones should be collected and put in 
a receptacle made of stone, earth or similar material 
and kept well out of the way of dogs, foxes, wolves 
and rain-water.® 

In these wholesome precepts of the Vendidiid 


1 Vend. vi. l and teq ; etc. 

2 Vend. vii. 49 and 30. 

3 Vend. vii. ji. 

4 Vend. vii. 47 aod 48. 


5 Vend, vii, 4$ and 46. 

6 Veod. vl 44 and 45. 

7 Vend. vi. 47 and 48. 

8 Vend. vi. 4^31* 
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our Dukhma or “ Tower of Silence” has its origin. It' 
might be as well to give here a detailed description . 

••It is a circular platform about 300 feet in circumference, 
entirely paved with large Slone slabs, and divided into three 
rows of exposed receptacles, called pavis, for the l^ies of the 
dead. As there are the same number of pavis in each con¬ 
centric row, they diminish in size from the outer to the inner 
ring, so that by the side of the wall is used for the bodies of 
the males, the next for those of the females and the third for 
those of the children. These receptacles, or pavis are wparat- 
ed from each other by ridges which are about one inch in 
height and channels are cut into the pavis for the purpose of 
conveying liquid matter flowing from the corpses and 

rainwater into a bhandar, or deep hollow in the foma of a pit- 
tbe bottom of which is paved with stone-slabs. This pit forms 
the centre of the tower. When the corpse has been completely 
stripped of its flesh by the vultures, which is generally ac¬ 
complished within an hour at the outside, and when the bone, 
of the denuded skeleton are perfectly dried up by the powerfus 
heat of a tropical sun and other tropical influences, they are 

thrown into the pit where they crumble into dust. 

»Four drains are constructed. They commence from the 
wall of the bhandar and pass beyond the outside of the tower 
down into four wells, sunk into the ground at equal distances. 
At the mouth of each drain, charcoal and sand are placed for 
purifying the fluid before it enters the ground . . . . *’ * 
These instructions of the Vendldftd with regard to 
the disposal of the dead are indeed most efficacious 
in preventing the harmful eflfects of putrefying 
animal matter in or near populated places and they 
are admitted to be perfectly defensible from a 
hygienic standpoint by learned European writers of 
our own times :— 

“ Certain it is that the Parsis contemplate this peculiar 
treatment of the dead without repulsion for themselves and 

I F. D. Kanka, “ History of the Parsis, " vol. i 
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' claun that it is at all events the most perfect solution of the 
sanitary question-^which it andoubtedly is, especially in hot, 
yet moist, tropical climes.'*^ 

“ When the Secretary had finished his defence of the ‘Tower 
of Silence,’ I could not helpitbinking that however much such 
a system may shock our European feelings and ideas, yet our 
own method of interment, if regarded from a Parsi point 
of view, may possibly be equally revolting to Parsi sensibilities. 

“The exposure of the decajing body to the assaults of 
innumerable worms may have no terrors for us ; but let it be 
borne in mind that neither are the Parsi survivors permitted 
to look at the swoop of the heaven-sent birds, ^^'hy then should 
we be surprised, if they prefer the more rapid to the more 
lingering operation I and which of the two systems, they may 
raesonably ask, is more defensive on sanitary grounds.'*^ 

THE RULE OF HOLINESS WITH RESPECT 
TO THE DEPARTED. 

No sooner has any Zarathushtrian expired, 
than the commandments of our religion forcibly 
impress upon our minds the conviction of the equality 
of man. Death reduces all men to the same awful 
level. Our creed allows no difference in the treat¬ 
ment of the dead. According to it, the treatment of 
the dead body of the mightiest potentate must be the 
same as that of his meanest servant. Worn-out and 
entirely valueless must be the clothes used to cover 
the former as well as the latter.’ The lifeless bodies 
of the rich and the poor must equally be laid down 
on the ground which is covered with slabs of stone 
or with dust of bricks, or dust of dry earth. ^ With¬ 
out distinction are the bodies of both to be carried 
and exposed to the sunlight, to be devoured by the 

I Z. A Ragozin. “StoryofUedia," dlaand tbelndiaDi," PP.8A89. 
p. tzS. 3 Vend. vU. sn—iZ. 

3 ProL M.W’iUlncas, "Modem In- 4 Vend. viii. S. 
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corpse-eating dogs or birds. Nor can the pride of 
the rich extort from the Zarathushtrian Church any 
other ceremony or prayer than that which she volun¬ 
tarily offers for the lowliest beggar. 

The first important ceremony that is to be per¬ 
formed over the dead, is that which is called gehs- 
Amft (Av. GftthaftQrftvayeiti), the recital of the 
Gftthas. * The recital of these most sacred hymns 
which contain the sublime teachings of our Prophet 
and his immediate disciples, is a most excellent 
means of consoling, strengthening and comforting 
the souls of the dead and of the livipg who assemble 
to pay their last respects to the remains of their 
deceased friend or relative. 

One thing to be noticed in connection with 
Gehsarna is the Sagdld (Per. sag=dog and didan = 
to see). Sagdld is conducting a four-eyed dog to 
the dead body before or after removing it from one 
place to another. This is to be done several times 
during the interval between a person's death and the 
removal of his body to its last place. We are 
told in Vendidad VII. 1-3 that the drug nasu 
comes and rushes upon the dead body as soon as 
a man dies and she stays there until the dog has seen 
or eaten it up or until the vultures have taken flight 
towards it The object of sagdid is to drive away orto 
get rid of the drug nasu. With this same object 
the faithful is required to make a four-eyed dog 
(z.e. a vigilant or sharp dog) pass three times on 
the way over which a dead body has been carried. 


1 Vend. X, 1 et seq. 


2 Vend. viii. 14*18. 
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Until a dog has been made to pass through the 
polluted path three times, it is unfit for the use of 
men and their cattle. 

Other important ceremonies which the faithful has 
to perform in honour of the dead, are Vendtddd 
Ijashne, AfringAn and DrunbAj. They all have their 
origin in the Avesta, where the recital of the Sacred 
Texts and the presentation of offerings are represented 
as meritorious acts.^ The recital and the presenta¬ 
tion both form the essential part of the above-men¬ 
tioned ceremonies. 

Various are the ceremonial vessels and materials 
arranged before the officiating priests and used by 
them in various ways during the recital of the Holy 
Texts. Fire is to be always kept burning in front of 
them. The presence of this symbol of the Divinity 
is indispensable in all ceremonies. Another object 
of nature used as a symbol in our ceremony is the 
sweet-smelling flower. It is universally admitted to 
be the emblem and manifestation of God's love to 
the creation and the means and ministrations of 
man’s love to his fellow-creatures; for it at once 
awakens in his mind a sense of the beautiful and 
good, and produces the most delightful sensations of 
his nature. “ The very inutility of flowers,” says a 
learned writer, "is their elegance and gfeat beauty ; 
for they lead us to thoughts of generosity and moral 
beauty, detached from and superior to all selfishness; 
so that they are pretty lessons to nature’s book of 
instruction, teaching man that he lives not by bread 
or from bread alone, but that he has another than an 


I N^nngistdn fragCDeot!*. 
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animal life." In the Afringftn ceremony the priest. 
places before him flowers in two rows of four each. 
These two rows represent the joyous life in this 
world and its continuance in the next which the soul 
of the faithful has to live through glorifying Ahura- 
Mazda with good thought (humata), good word 
(hflkhta) and good deed (hvarshta). The first 
Bower from ei'ich row is taken and held up in the hand 
by the two priests when the words “ ahurah6 mazdSo 
ra€val6 qarenaohtd" (of the majestic and glorious 
Lord Mazda), are uttered. The remaining three of 
each row are also taken in hand by the priests while 
reciting the last passage of Afrigdn Dahm^n which 
runs as follows : “ We are praisers of and medi¬ 

tators upon those who practise and those who have 
practised good thoughts (humatanam), good words 
(hilkhtanSm) and good deeds (hvarshtanSm) for this 
world and for the next, as we are of all the good.” 

All our religious rites and ceremonies are certain 
expressive signs and actions which have been ordain¬ 
ed by our religion for the worthy glorification of the 
Supreme Being Ahura-Mazda or of holy men and 
women, dead or living. Undoubtedly, according to 
the Avcsta, a true glorifier of Ahura-Mazda or of the 
holy souls and fravasbis of the dead is he who is 
good or righteous in thought and action.* Yet the 
Avesta does not condemn exterior forms of worship, 
that outward manifestation of our internal senti¬ 
ments which do not ripen to consummation until they 
receive visible expression. So long as man has a 
bodily existence, his thoughts and feelings must express 


1 Y>. xlv. 6 : V>. I, 4. 9 aed ti; xvt. 7; etc. 
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•themselves in some concrete form that appeals to the 
imagination and the senses. Therefore in all religions, 
ancient and modern, of civilised and uncivilised 
peoples, we observe two parts, outward and inward, 
visible and invisible. On the one side, there are be¬ 
liefs and convictions belonging to the mind ; on the 
other band, there are legends, rites, ceremonies and 
formulae in which those beliefs and convictions are 
clothed and made visible. As good music, when 
attentively heard, quickens our energy, elevates our 
mind and fills our heart with pure feelings, so do 
our rites and ceremonies, when properly observed, 
stimulate our imagination, exalt our intelligence and 
affect the will so as to strengthen us for that moral 
struggle and spiritual battle which we have to 
fight in this world. It is the conviction of wiser 
men that all attempts at a purely philosophical 
spiritual religion, discarding outward and imaginative 
expression, are unnatural and doomed to failure. 

In the ceremonies of Vendid&d, Ijasbne, Afring&n, 
Drunbftj, the priest honours God and holy souls and 
fravashis by internal as well as external homage. 
He offers them not only good thoughts and good 
deeds, not only praises and prayers, but also the 
products of the field and the garden.^ He offers 
them druns, fruits, milk, butter, wine and like articles 
of food. It is the deep sense of love, veneration and 
gratitude that prompts the presentation of all kinds 
of offerings ; “ First of all I render unto Thee, 
O Ahura-Mazda I that immortality, that righteous- 

I Yb. xxxhr. |.~3,6; Ya.xlv. Saod xxiv. i and a; Yt. xUi. 5Q aad 51 
8; Ys. 1 .4, 9, 11; Yt. ivl. 7; Ys. NtrangUUlii fragments; etc. 
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ness and the dominion of weal and welfare which . 
Thou Thyself hast given us as a reward for good 
deeds, words and our adoration.” 

" Him I love to worship with homage and praise ; 
for now I clearly see Him, Lord of the good thought 
word and action, knowing Him through my right¬ 
eousness to be the Lord Mazda. . 

** Him who is possessed of immeasurable energy 
and power and has been well known as the 
Omniscient Lord we love to worship with our 
pious praise and homage ; for He has established in 
His kingdom through His Holy Order and Good 
Mind, Welfare and Immortality . . . 

“We remember and praise with homage the good, 
powerful, bountiful fravashis of the holy ; whose 
friendship is good, who know how to do good ; 
whose friendship is long lasting . . . 

“ We remember and praise with homage the good, 
powerful, bountiful fravashis of holy beings . 

“We remember and praise wth homage the 

fravashis of Ahura-Mazda who is the greatest of all 
beings, the best, tbe fairest, . . . and supreme 

in holiness; . . 

“We remember and praise with homage the 

fravashis of the Amesha-Spentas, of the most 
energetic fire, of the holy Sraosha, of Rashnu, of 
Mithra, of MSthra-Spenta, of the sky, of the waters, 
of the earth, of the plants . . . 

“Wc remember and praise with homage the 

fravashis of Gaya-Maretan (Gayomard), who first 
listened to the thought and teaching of Ahura- 
Mazda . . . 
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. " We remember and praise the virtue and the 
fravashis of the holy Zarathushtra who first thonhgt, 
spoke and did what is good and holy; who was the 
first priest, the first warrior, the first agriculturist 

. . . ; who first spoke in this world that Word 

(Mathra) which destroys the dafivas (vices, impuri¬ 
ties) . . 

“ We remember and praise with homage the ffa- 
vashis of the holy Isatvftstra, of the holy Urvatat- 
nara, of the holy Hvarekithra (the three sons of 
Zarathushtra).” 

“ We remember and praise with homage the fra¬ 
vashis of the holy Hv6vi, of the holy Freni, of the 
holy Thriti, of the holy Pouruchista (the wife and 
daughters of Zarathushtra), of the holy Hutaosa (the 
\vife of King Vishtftsp). . . 

** We remember and praise with homage the fra- 
vashis of the holy King Vishtasp, of the holy Maidhyd- 
mftongha, of the holy Frashaostra, of the holy 
J&mdsp (the disciples of Zarathushtra and defenders 
of his religion). . . 

** We remember and praise with homage the fra¬ 
vashis of the holy king ThraStaona, of the holy king 
Kavftta, of the holy king Aipivanhu, of the holy king 
Usadhan, of the holy prince SyUvarshin, of the holy 
king Husrava. . . 

“We remember and praise with homage the fra¬ 
vashis of the holy Zairivairi, of the holy and brave 
Spentd-dftta (the heroic son of Visht&sp). . . 

“ We remember and praise with homage the 
fravashis of the holy men and women of the Aryan, 
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Turanian, Sairimyan, Saini, Dahi and all other . 
countries.*’ 

“ We remember and praise with homage the souls 
of the holy men and women. . , 

“We remember and honour with our praises the 
souls of the holy men and women, whenever born, 
who have struggled, are struggling, and will struggle 
devoutly for holiness.” 

“We remember and honour vnth our praises the 
vital power, conscience, reason, soul, and fravashi of 
the holy men and women who have heartily struggle^ 
are struggling and will struggle for holiness . . 

“ With a baresman put in its proper place accom¬ 
panied with the zaothra at the time of H&van I 
desire to prepare the myazda (offerings) with my 
praises and prayers ... for the propitiation of 
Ahura-Mazda . . .” 

“ And I desire to prepare haoma and the haomu 
juice with my praises and prayers for the propitiation 
of the fravashi of the holy saint, Spitama Zara- 
thushtra . . .” 

“These good thoughts, these good words and 
these good deeds, this Haoma, this myazda, this 
zaothra, this baresman spread with piety, this flesh' 
or butter, this Haoma, this Haoma juice, the waters 
and plants and the timely prayer with benedictions, 
and the recital of the G&th&s and the well-said 
Mithras, all these we present to Ahura-Mazda and to 
Sraosha the holy, to the Amesha-Spentas, to the 
fravashis of holy men ... for sacrifice, homage, 
propitiation and praise.” 
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. “Who will offer praises? Who will give us sacri¬ 
fices ? Who will meditate upon us ? Who will bless 
us? Who will honour us with the presentation of 
food and clothes in his hand and with the utterance 
of prayers leading to piety ? Which of us will be 
given offerings ? ’’ 

On such Avestan passages as these to which many 
more may be added, is modelled what we call Dibftche. 
All ceremonies for the dead begin wth the Dibiche 
and end with blessings and benedictions on the living. 
In the Dibache the priest remembers, honours and 
shows his love and regard towards his Creator Ahura- 
Mazda and towards all his holy creatures. He remem¬ 
bers, honours and shows his love and regard towards all 
those persons who live and once lived in holiness and 
truth. He calls to mind and meditates upon the 
good deeds, the holiest lives, the noblest labours, the 
precious sufferings and the peaceful ends of the 
Prophet Zarathushtra and his disciples, of the ancient 
holy Iranian kings and princes, of their devoted 
ministers and heroes, of their pious priests, of young 
and aged holy men and women of all lands and of all 
times. 

Nor do the souls of the departed holy men and 
women and their fravashis ever cease to help and bless 
those who remember, invoke, honour and love them : 
“ May there be in this family a large number of men 
and cattle I May there be in this family swift horses 
and a solid chariot I May there be in this family . 
. . .” From all that we said we must conclude 
that according to the Avesta gratitude is a necessary 
and glorious virtue. 
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Before proceeding further it would be useful to say ‘ 
a few words about the signification of the term fra- 
vashi that so often occurs in our sacred writings* 
The word is derived from /3ra=-forward and vared or 
vakhsh = to grow, to increase, to advance or to cause 
prosperity. Fravashi is then that animating power in 
a being which causes growth, increase, advancement 
or prosperity.' The Avesta tells us that all beings, in¬ 
cluding Ahura-Mazda Himself, have got their own 
fravashis.* The earth, the sky, the fire, the water, the 
plant, the animal, the blessed Sraosha, the truest 
Rashnu, Mithra, MSthra-Spenta and all other beings, 
either material or immaterial, have been endowed with 
that power which tends to preserve and promote their 
will-being. Man also possesses it. It is often invoked 
and praised by the faithful side by side with other high¬ 
er human faculties: ahfimcba, da^n^mcha, baodhaqcha, 
urv&nemcha, ffavashtmcha ashaonSm ashaonin^mcha 
yazamaid^ y6i ash&i vaonare=we remember and in¬ 
voke the vitality, conscience, intellect, soul and 
fravashi of the holy men and women who have 
struggled for holiness.' The fravashis of living holy 
men are more powerful than those of the departed.^ 
From the former the world derives benefit directly ; 
whereas from the latter only indirectly through their 
good example and influence. The most powerful 
fravashis are those of the Saoshyants who have 
benefitted, are benefitting and will benefit and 
renovate the world.® It is through the holy fravashis 
that the earth, the water, the plant, the animal 

IJ. D&rmcateter,‘Th« zend ATesta,** 3 Yt. xiii. 155; Ya. jocvi. 4; etc, 

Yt. xiii. (S. B. E. vol. x^ii. p. 179.) 4 Yu ziii. 17. 

a Yu xiti 8o>Sa aod «eq. S Yt. xiii. 17. 
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* and all other things both animate and inanimate are 
preserved and promoted in this world.' The love 
and the friendship of the fravashis of the holy is good, 
beneficent and lasting.* It should be eagerly sought 
and obtained through virtue.’ 

FUTUHE STATE. 

One of the principal doctrines yet remains to be 
seen, namely, that of the future state, the state 
of rewards and punishments in the life hereafter. 
It has been proved by comparative studies that the 
Avestan system was the first and foremost to give 
man distinctly that thought which has been a grand 
support to him in darkness and distress, that hope 
which has carried him through ages of sorrow and 
bitterness that might have crushed him. It tells him 
that he must die first in order to get to Heaven, Gar6- 
nmfina, thekingdom of Abura*Mazda wherethefailures, 
the disappointments, the injustices, the sufferings, the 
cruelies, the shames, and the disgraces ftom man to 
man in this common world will all be compensated for 
by glorious rewards. It bids him striveandmake things 
of this world something like heaven. However, it does 
not bid him rest content with the semblance but urges 
him to make efforts to reach and enter Abura-Mazda’s 
High Spiritual City itself that is beyond, the land 
of justice and of right, the home where he can dwell 
in everlasting purity and peace: “The soul of the 
righteous implores blessings in the everlasting life 
(ameretaiti)."^ “He (Ahura) .... has ap¬ 
pointed in His kingdom happiness and immortalitv." ’ 

1 Yt. xlii. 1.4. 9, 11.17, 

2 Yt. xii. 30. 

3 Yt. xiii. 34 tod 25. 


4 Yfc *lv. 7. 

5 Ys. xlv. 10. 
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“. . , .At the entrance of the Mazda-made 

holy Bridge Chinvat they ask for the spirit and 
sou! (of the righteous) the reward for its giving 
away the earthly goods in this nether world.” ^ 
“Gladly pass the souls of the righteous to the golden 
seat of Ahura-Mazda, . . . . to the abode of all holy 
beings.”* “May I bring my soul to Garo-nmftna 
through good-mindedness, knowing well the blessings 
and rewards of the actions prescribed by Ahura- 
Mazda.”^ 

Man’s life does not become extinct after the separa¬ 
tion of his soul from his body i " May they give us 

rewards.for our righteousness in the next 

world after the separation of our consciousness from 
our body. . . The material body becomes dust 
and mingles with the earth ; * whereas the soul, which 
is immaterial, goes to the imperishable, undecaying 
world to live there for ever and ever.® 

According to the Avesta, the soul does not leave 
this earthly globe immediately after death, but on the 
fourth day at dawn. ^ During the three intervening 
days the soul is very happy or very miserable, ac¬ 
cording as the deceased person has lived a virtuous 
or a wicked life.* The soul of the virtuous tastes 
“as much of felicity and joy as the entire living 
world can taste and the soul of the wicked tastes 
“as much of misery as the entire living world can 
taste.” “ 


1 Vend. xix. ag. 

2 Vend. xix. ja. 

3 Ye. xxviiJ. 4. 

4 Y». l<r. 2 . 

5 Vend. vii. 50. 

6 Vend. xix. 31: Yt. xxil. 16 and 


34; etc. 

7 Vend. xix. aS. 

B Yt. xxii. ; Yt. xxil. 10.28. 
9 Vt. xxii, I-'. 

10 Yi. xxil. 19.28 
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Very early in the morning of the fourth day the soul 
starts on its awful journey towards the Chinvat 
Bridge * where the souls of the righteous as well 
as of the wicked appear before the dreadful 
tribunal.* During their trial on the Bridge no question 
is put as to how much of earthly goods they accumu¬ 
lated here below, but how much they gave away, 
what charitable deeds they did.* 

The holy soul appears on the Chinvat Bridge full 
of goodness, greatness, fairness, victorious strength, 
perfect confidence and joy ; ^ the impious spirit, on 
the other hand, is encompassed with fear, disappoint¬ 
ment, fierce rage, sorrow, anguish and pain. It is 
put to shame, dishonoured and crushed by the 
virtuous spirit.® 

On the Chinvat Bridge the consciences of both the 
virtuous and the sinful become fully awakened aod all 
their past deeds are set before them in their fulness 
and reality.® Then to the soul of the righteous come 
the beautiful maid, the holy Sraosha and Rashnu 
Rast and the good Vayu and Arshtat and Meher and 
other virtuous spirits and fravashis and make it 
easy for it to cross the Chinvat Bridge and pass 
happily and fearlessly into Heaven.’ The beautiful 
maid who exhilarates it, is the peace and triumphant 
complacency of an approving conscience.® But 
towards the soul of the wicked comes the ugly 
woman who frightens it and causes its fall into the 

t Vend. xix. 28 end 29; xiii.3; 6 Vend.zix. 30; Yt.xxii. 8*13and 
Vl zxli. 17 and 33. * 6 * 35 ‘ 

3 Vend. xix. 39. 7 Vend. xU. ; Aogemaidt 8 

3 Wnd. xuc 29. and 9. 

4 Yt. xzii. xx*i8 ; Vend. xix. 30.34. 8 Yt.xxii.7-11. 

5 Yk li. 13: Vend. xiii. 3 and 8. 
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deep dark abyss of The ugly woman is 

but the bitterness and wretchedness of a disappointed 
spirit : “ He who deceives the holy, shall after his 
death live for ever in the world of utter darkness. 
0 you sinners ! your own bad conscience (da6n<i) 
through your bad actions will bring you such a 
wretched life as this.” * “ The conscience of the 
pious does truly crush that of the impious whose soul 
frets at its powerlessness and inability, caused through 
evil words and evil actions, to reach the path of 
Asha (leading to Heaven).” * All parts of the Avesta 
impress us with the truth that it is man’s conscience 
that makes him happy or unhappy and sends him into 
Heaven or Hell. 

We have just said that on the Chinvat Bridge 
the final separation between the righteous and the 
unrighteous takes place ; the former going to Heaven 
and the latter falling into Hell.^ But where is 
Heaven ? Where is Hell ? What are they ? These 
are the questions without answering which the 
present section would not be complete. 

Heaven is placed in the highest regions, high above 
the highest mountain Hara-berezaiti, where is situated 
the Chinvat Bridge with its straight good path for the 
righteous.^ It is beautiful and magnificent.^ It is full 
of light, splendour apd glory.’ It is beautifully con¬ 
structed and richly adorned. • It is the house of 
Ahura-Mazda, the favourite place of His residence.* 


I Yt. uil. SS‘33; Vt. xui. so ; 
\'end. V. 6s. 

s Ys. xxzt. so Vend. v. 6s. 

3 Y*. H. ij. 

4 Y«. xlvi. 10 and II; 1 . 7 ; li, 13 ; 


6 Vend. xxit. l; Vt. xxiv. 33. 

7 Vend. xix. 6 ; Vend. xxii. 1; Yt. 
xxii. 15 ; Yt xxiv. 33 and 33. 

i Ibtd. 

9 Ys. xliii. 3 : xlvi. 16; Vend. xix. 
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It is the abode also of His roost favourite creatures the 
Amesha-Spentas and the Yazatas and of the holy 
souls that stand round about His throne.' It is the 
everlasting seat of holiness and virtue. It is the seat 
whence Vdhuman (the good Mind), Asha-vahishta 
(the Best Righteousness), Khshathra-vairya (the 
Sovereign Power), Spenta-armaiti (the Bountiful 
Piety), HaurvatH and Ameretat (Welfare and 
Immortality) come down to show to the faithful 
the way to everlasting glory and happiness, to Gar6- 
nmana.* 

Heaven is called in the Gathas garo demAna or 
demana garo, in the later Avesta ganVnm&na, from gar 
“ to chant or sing” and man “ to dwell.” It is the place 
where the hymns or songs of praise are borne and offered 
to Ahura-Mazda and sung before Him by the faithful.* 
The expressions vahishtem ahhm ashaonSm (the best 
life or the best world of the saints) and vahishtem 
mand (the best mind) are also used to designate 
Heaven.* 

In Heaven there are four grades : the grade of good 
thoughts, of good words, of good deeds and the last and 
tb^ highest, of the endless lights (anaghra-raochfto). 
In this last grade the holy soul enjoys the sight 
and companionship of Ahura-Mazda : . .1 with 

my own eyes see him clearly .... knowing 
through my righteousness Him who is Ahura- 
Mazda. And before Him we shall lay His praise 
in His favourite residence Gard-nmana.” 


I Vend. xix. 30, 33. 34 nnd 3$ ; Yu 
iii. 3 &nd 4. 

3 Yt. xxxii. 15. 1 . 3; Ys. xlvi- 16; 
Yi. t. 25 ; Yt. xxiv. 33 and 33. 


Yf. xlv. 8; Yt. 1 .4; etc. 

Y». XVI. 7; Vttp. vii. i; Yt. ux. 4. 
Yu xxii. tS-17. 

Yt. xir. 8. 
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Hell is also divided into the four sections of evil 
thoughts, evil words, evil actions and of the endless 
darkness where dwells Angra-Mainyu.' In opposition 
to the expression vahishtem ahfim (the best life or 
world) used for Heaven anghus achisto (the worst 
life or world),* angbeus daozhangahfi (the wicked 
world)* are the terms employed to denote Hell. 

Hell is the abode of utter darkness. It is the chief 
dwelling place for the Drug, the liar, for the 
souls of the wicked : " He who shall deceive the 

holy saint, shall expose himself to later destruction. 
He shall live long and for ever in total darkness ; his 

food shall be foul; and speech low.” * 

“ . . . . And when they (the souls of the Kavis and 
the Karapans, the wicked enemies of Zarathushtra 
and his religion) shall approach the Chinvat Bridge, 
they shall fall into the abode of the Drug and shall 
live there for ever.”® 

It is true that the Avesta employs material 
images in describing Heaven or Hell. It describes 
Hell as the abode of utter darkness and Heaven as a 
magnificent palace, well built, beautifully constructed, 
brilliantly illumined, and richly decorated. It further 
tells us that the souls of the righteous in Heaven hear® 
melodious hymns of praise and are offered the heavenly 
drink of zareinaya.* It also speaks of the ceaseless 
wailings and cries of distress, grief and despair of the 
wicked souls on the Chinvat Bridge, of their vile 
food and of their hearing foul speeches in Hell.® In 
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"fact, Heaven is represented to us as a place of bliss 
and brightness imperishable; and Hell is described 
as a place of terror and most revolting hideousness.* 
But the moral rather than the material is the main 
ingredient, whether of the ecstasy or of the torment to 
come. 

We then have shown in this chapter that ac¬ 
cording to the Avesta man is created by Ahura- 
Mazda. He is made of body and soul. The soul 
animates the body while life lasts. Life is more 
important than death. It has a very great influence 
on death. All life is a necessary preparation for 
death. Man's conduct in this life decides the destiny 
of his soul after death. In the most important 
Avestan fragment called Vl^pa-Huinata which forms 
a part of our daily prayers, we are told again and 
again that all good thoughts (vl^pa-humata), all 
good words (vi^pa-hflkhta), and all good actions 
(vi^pa hvarshta), bring man to Paradise (vahishtem 
anhulm ashafeta), but all evil thoughts (vi9pa 
dusbraata), all evil words (vi^pa duzhOkhta,) and evil 
actions (vi9pa duzhvarshta) throw him into Hell 
(achsitem anhulm ashafita). Every one of the souls 
which has ever been on earth is either in Paradise or 
in Hell.* To the spirits of the faithful it is like balm to 
think of the benignity of death, pacifying so much 
virtue, illuminating so much darkness. To them death 
is less the end of life than the begining of eternity, 
passing into the eternal state of happiness. 


1 V*. Vend. Iv. 49.55 J etc. 

2 xlvi, II; xUx, 11; I, 4; Vend.iv. 


49.55: Vend. xix. 2 S*j 4 * 
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We have thus gained through the Avestan system 
the knowledge of our immortality, of our having 
souls which will live for ever. Zarathushtra has 
brought out the great central truth that the soul 
never dies, never ceases to exist, to think, to be 
conscious and capable of happiness or misery. He 
has taught men that after death there is judgment 
upon the soul near the Chinvat Bridge and that after 
that awful judgment the soul receives everlasting 
rewards or everlasting punishments according to its 
conduct in this world. This was the great and 
solemn doctrine which arrested the multitudes and 
awakened them to the necessity of a better religion 
and a purer life. 

The Avesta tells us that the soul of every man who 
is or has been on the face of our globe, has a separate 
existence not only in this world but also in the next 
after death.* All those millions upon millions of human 
souls which ever lived here below, are all in existence 
in the spiritual world. There can therefore be no dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to the fact that the doctrine of 
transmigration and reincarnation finds no place in the 
Avestan system. The Avestan saints had not the 
faintest idea of such a doctrine. However, they 
believed in the Resurrection,* both spiritual and 
bodily. It cannot be denied that in the later Avestan 
period Frash6-kereti did come to mean also the 
human soul resuming its ou*n body. 

I Vt. xlv, 8; xlvl, II; *Iix, ii; L Vend, xviji, 51; Wesiernard frai- 
4 ; Vend. iv. 49.35 ; xix. 38-34. meet 4. 

3 Yt. ziit. lS9;yt.xiz. 11.19,93.96 
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CONCLUSION. 

The two foregoing chapters are an attempt to put 
into a readable form the sublime truths about God, 
Nature and man comprised in the Avestan system 
which is so intimately and inseparably associated 
with Zarathushtra as the real living person who first 
propounded all its fundamental doctrines. The 
Gftthas, the oldest portion of the Avesta, were com¬ 
posed by the Prophet himself and his immediate 
disciples ; and the rest of it, composed by his followers 
in later periods, clearly bears the impress of his 
powerful influence. Whatever differences there may 
be between the teaching of Zarathushtra himself 
and that of the later Zarathushtrian teachers, we 
cannot dissociate Zarathushtra from the subsequent 
development of the religion which bears his name. 

It matters very little whether our sacred volume 
was the work of one single person or of many persons- 
Nor does it matter where and when the Avestan 
system was first preached and promulgated : whether 
in Western Iran or in Eastern Iran, whether in the 
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sixth century before Christ or six thousand years* 
before the Trojan War. None of these questions or 
their solutions can aflfect its intrinsic value. The 
most important thing to be noticed is its internal 
worth, the doctrines it contains. Our foremost duty 
is to examine whether these are really helpful and 
beneficent to mankind and sufficient to promote man’s 
welfare. 

The Avestan religion is a revealed religion, though 
there is in it nothing like the miraculous dropping of 
a book from the sky. Throughout our sacred volume 
Ahura-Mazda is represented as revealing to His 
Messenger Zarathushtra rules and principles by 
which Heaven is administered and by means of which 
the kingdom of good maybe established by man upon 
the earth. 

In remote times Nature seemed to the vast 
majority of men a lawless and devouring monster^ 
the winds and the thunders seemed the sweeping and 
bellowing of demons in the air, the world seemed to 
have been owned by evil gods, and man was looked 
upon as the helpless sport and prey of frightful forces ; 
but in the opinion of our enlightened ancestors in 
primitive Iran, Nature was not diabolic; natural 
forces were not inimical to man man slandered the 
world and belaboured the sun, the moon or stars, 
not because there was anything wrong with them but 
because there was something wrong with his own 
self.* The Avestans believed in a good God who 
ruled the world and could hear and remedy the 


I Vead. V. 8 and 9 . 


3 Vs. xzxii. 10 . 
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complaints of suffering men. We know through 
the Avesta that Ahura-Mazda is a Personal 
Being. He has Consciousness, Character and Will, 
the attributes which make personality. He is the 
Supreme Spiritual Lord of all things—one without 
an equal. He is the Creator of all abstract thoughts 
and all concrete objects. His kingdom is based on 
righteousness. He is the Supreme Rewarder of the 
righteous and the Punisher of the wicked. He is 
abundant in goodness and justice and perfect in 
greatness and grandeur. He is the supreme object of 
love, gratitude and reverence. 

The Avesta does not preach the naturalism of 
Europe nor the pantheism of India. In it God is 
not represented as the stupendous aggregate of all 
that exists in the universe. Divinity is not ascribed 
to Nature as a whole or to this or that energy of 
Nature. It is true that the most important elements 
were cherished by the Avestans with special affection 
and were preserved from all kinds of pollution. But 
such feelings were the natural outcome of the belief 
that the elements were the sublime gifts of Ahura- 
Mazda, and on the preservation of their purity depen¬ 
ded the weal and welfare of the world. Light, artificial 
or natural, was venerated by them as only the symbol 
of the Divinity, The high tops of mountains and the 
banks of rivers and seas were chosen as prayer-sites 
simply because of the many attractions they possessed, 
the many lessons they yielded, the many clear mani¬ 
festations they gave of a wisdom without limit, and of 
a power beyond one’s comprehension. Neither light 
nor any other natural object was worshipped by the 
Avestans as a god. They had no idols, no images to 
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worship. They had no relics, no religious pictures 
or statues to adore. 

The Avesta is ideal in its morality. All the power 
of the Avestan system is in that one word—Asha. 
Asha comprises all internal and external, all visible 
and invisible acts of man. It comprises all good 
thoughts, all good words and all good deeds. All 
the Avestan tenets and doctrines are intended to 
forcibly impress upon man’s mind that to be pure 
in thought (humata), in word (hOkhta) and in deed 
(hvarshta) is to be separate from sin and to be happy. 

It was the greatest wisdom on the part of the Avestan 
saints that they insisted on a good mind as the source 
of all virtue. There is no doubt that external objects 
to a certain extent influence our dispositions. Never¬ 
theless, our character is formed from within. We have 
our own selves completely under our own control, if 
we have learnt to control our thoughts. Thoughts 
are the fountains of words and actions. But they 
are not the end of man’s life, even though they be the 
noblest. Actions are the end of man and not thoughts. 
Actions are the highest perfection and drawing forth of 
the utmost power, vigour and activity of man’s nature. 
Abura-Mazda is pleased to vouchsafe the best that 
He can give, only to the best that the faithful can 
do. In Yasht XXII. we are told that when the souls 
of the righteous leave this world, they have to take 
three steps in order to reach the highest Heaven in 
which Ahura-Mazda Himself dwells. Those who 
have thought good thoughts can take the first step 
which is the lowest in Heaven ; those who have 
spoken good words can reach the second step \ but 
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* the third which is the highest of the three, can be 
reached only by those who have done good deeds in 
this world. Thus the reward of one fair and virtuous 
deed is above the reward of one fair and virtuous 
word and of one fair and virtuous thought. However, 
the Avestans did not overlook the value of a good 
word. It was well understood by them that a good- 
worded man is a genial man. And geniality is power. 
Nothing sets right wrong so soon as geniality. No 
solid reform was ever made without it. Many a long, 
loyal and lasting friendship rests on no better founda¬ 
tion than a good word. 

In the Avestan ethics nothing is so powerfully 
urged as the virtue of charity, the virtue which 
embraces piety, love and friendship and which con¬ 
sists in good thought, good word and good deed. 
What is the highest form of religion? The highest 
form of religion is charity. What is the greatest 
remedy fot all sorts of evil ? The remedy is a large 
and liberal charity. It is said in the Avestan frag¬ 
ment in Nirangistftn that the gift which relieves the 
entire material world is the gift which consists 
in charitable thought, charitable word and 
charitable deed (dithri zl paiti niv^itis vt^pahfi 
anheus agtavatd humatafisu hOkbtafisu hvarshta€su).i 

Thus then Zarathushtrianism does not proceed like 
Socialism on the principle that all moral and physi¬ 
cal evils arise from the outward circumstances of 
man. It does not propose to remedy evil by adjust¬ 
ing these circumstances to man's desires. But leaving 
these to ameliorate themselves, it endeavours to 


1 Nirangistin ii. Avcsuo fragment, 84. 
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relieve and get rid of the evil tendency, or inclina- ' 
tion, evil feeling or tliought which is from within. 
It fixes its attention on the soul which has to 
deal with the circumstances. The principle it lays 
down for us is that each man is the creator of his 
own world ; he makes or unmakes his own happiness. 

To different men, a different world. The free air is 
to one out of health the cause of chill but to the man 
of good health it is a source of great vigour. It is the 
same air that acts differently upon different persons. 
The same things which one man sees are seen by all 
and yet all these things present different aspects to 
different minds. One man sees in the glorious lights 
of the sun, the moon and the stars, the emblem of 
Truth ; he closes bis eyes and thinks that God is 
there.^ But another man declares that the world 
and its neighbours are the worst things to look at. 
To the evibminded all beings in the universe are out 
of order, all subjects and thoughts which to the pure- 
minded can be harmless and suggest nothing evil, are 
full of pain and torture. In a word, it is not the situa¬ 
tion which makes the man, but it is the man who makes 
the situation. Situations are noble or ignoble as man 
makes them. This is the principle to which the 
Avestan saints allude in the following statements: 
“ Unto the good, good and unto the evil, evil.”^ “ For 
the holy the best mind, for the wicked the worst 
life. ” ^ “ The doer of good deeds fiourishes through 
(his own) righteousness.” * “ O you wicked man ! 

long life in the darkest abode, foul food, foul speech 
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’will your (wicked) conscience procure you on ac¬ 
count of your evil deeds.” * 

In Vendldftd XI. lo we are told that the 
faithful can drive away Angra-Mainyu (evil) from 
the fire, from the water, from the earth, from 
the kine, from the tree, from the man, from the 
woman, from the stars, from the sun, from the moon 
and all good things made by Ma2da, by His Bounti¬ 
ful Spirit. According to Yasna XXXII. 9-13 and 
Yasht XIX. 31-40 man may bring into the world by 
his wickedness the cold wind, the hot wind, plague, 
famine, old age, death, envy, falsehood. Thus then 
man is the master of the world and the ruler 
over life at will (ySfig. . . . jy^lteus khshayam- 
nefig va^ft). His good and bad acts are voluntary 
acts. 

So it may have been seen that the Avesta does not 
speak of sin in the vague way in which some other 
people speak of it, in the way in which it is possible 
for man to lose the idea of personal responsibility. It 
does not speak of sin as if it were an imputed guilt 
arising from an action not our own but of our ances¬ 
tors. There is not the faintest idea in the Avesta that 
parent's sin, original sin, human imperfection or past 
life comes in the way of man's triumph over Angra- 
Mainyu. We learn chiefly from VendldAd XIX. that 
all the various stratagems which Angra-Mainyu 
may oppose to the righteous man, are of no avail. Not 
God alone or God in the form of man, but man 
as man can repel Angra-Mainyu, can defeat 
the principle of evil, can overcome temptation. 


CONCLUSWN. 


2b^ 

The idea of piety struggling with and victorious • 
over evil is exhibited perfectly in Zarathushtra. The 
life of our Prophet, which has been given us as a 
specimen of life for us, teaches that not without 
disappointments, not without persevering and strenu¬ 
ous efforts shall any good cause advance to its 
success. He is a foolish dreamer who expects an 
easy victory for any noble cause. The highest and 
loftiest rejoicings have always a touch of sadness to 
them. Every earnest man must therefore have two 
strong convictions : the one, of the victory to which 
a virtuous life must come ; the other, of the obstacles 
and difficulties which he must encounter in attaining 
to that victor)'. He who has only one of these 
convictions; he who expects to be holy with a 
holiness unscarred by temptation or sees victory 
ahead but catches no sight of the difiBculties and 
obstacles that must come between, shall surely come 
to disappointments leading him to utter despair and 
utter ruin. 

Trust in God and the hopes springing from it are 
commanded equally with truthfulness, justice, humi' 
lity, obedience, temperance, gratitude and other 
virtues. The wilful feeling which is opposed to 
hope is as much forbidden by the Avesta as that 
which is opposed to any other virtue. Indeed, 
the Avestan religion is the most optimistic reli¬ 
gion. Like Buddhism and its offsprings, Schopen- 
hauerism and Hartmanism, it does not require man to 
crush and eradicate his natural desires and appetites. 

It does not preach principles which give no comfort 
to struggling human nature. But, as we have seen in 
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are most hopeful and comforting. It preaches that 

the righteous: 

that there is joy for him in life ; that there is joy 
m desiring and striving to live and to do his duty : 

at there is joy in desiring and striving to grow 
nch m spirit and in earthly goods; that there is 
joy in death; that there is joy after death. Our 
^Scriptures tell us and our own reason and con¬ 
science tell us likewise that although death may alter 
our place, it cannot alter our character, it cannot 
alter our own self. If we have been good and pure 
before death, we shall be good and pure after death. 
If we have been in a heaven before death, thinking 
heavenly thoughts, speaking heavenly words and 
doing heavenly deeds, we shall be in Heaven after 
death. Thus the faithful has always to hope and hope 
for the better, for better times coming to him. He 
has to hope for better times coming to all men, for ' 
the complete Restoration (Frashdkereti) of the 
world to its perfect order, perfect peace and 
prosperity. 


The description given in the Avesta of wicked¬ 
ness, uncleanliness of all sorts, is purposely and 
rightly most disgusting and appalling. There is no 
Byronic gilding of iniquity. Sin is the transgression 
of the Da£n& of Ahura-Mazda. Whoever scorns the 
Law is the “embodiment of the drug," is a rebel 
against the Lord Mazda, is an impious man and 
is worthy of death.* It is not the outward act 


I Vend. XVI. iS. 
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alone that constitutes sin. A sin may be com¬ 
mitted by indulging an evil thought or feeling. 
The first grade in Hell is for those who 
have thought evil thoughts.' The worst thing man 
can have is an evil conscience.' Wherever 
there is und3nng remorse, a secret sense of having 
done wrong and a consequent feeling of de¬ 
gradation, there is hell. The wicked man’s con¬ 
science feels humbled and ashamed and is 
crushed in the presence of the noble soul 
of the righteous' The wicked man's soul is to 
mourn and live for ever in endless misery, 
pain and darkness.* Better a living dog of the 
lowest kind, says the Vendlddd, than a living 
knave, a living two-footed ruffian, a living ashe- 
maogha.® 

The Avestan religion is a philosophical spiritual 
religion, though not without ritual. It is best adapted 
to all the needs of man’s double nature. Its doctrines 
are not too deep for human reason. No hideous 
forms are connected with its rites and ceremonies. 
The custom of devoting human or animal lives to 
the offended god or gods has been unknown to the 
followers of Zaratbushtra. There is nothing mys¬ 
terious either about the doctrines or the rites. The 
Zarathushtrian is never asked by his religion to 
believe in anything like bread and wine changing 
into real flesh and blood through certain rites and 
prayers. 


1 Yt.x1ii.33. 

2 Yt. xxzi. IP. 

3 Yi, K. 13. 


4 Yt. xlvj. II; Yt. li. 13; Vend 
iv. 49 el set).; etc. 

5 Vend. T. 29*37. 
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There is undoubtedly a vast distance between the 
Avestan system and every other religious system. 
It is possessed of special characteristics which mark 
it out as separate from all and forbid us to place it on 
the same level with them. We do not find in it any 
materials from which we could form the theory that 
everything is God; that star, tree, horse, lion, tiger, 
and man are parts of God ; that the soul becomes a 
wandering thing to express itself through mediums;^ 
that it enters beasts or enters a human body ; that 


X “ TheUwof Karroau ootao ioflk* 
tion fron without. It ia the ioherent ef> 
feet of the act Ileoc^ m Henl expres* 
see it, ‘ P'jnithment is the other half of 
crime.' Properly, what we c&ll Pu¬ 
nishment is strictly consequence or 
cauislit^. For conveotence howerer 
the ordinsry terms are used. The 
history of etch divine spark comMises 
a series of cycles which we call * lives.' 
Each life conaists of a scries of optional 
acta. Each act produces its inherent 
result. Virtuous sets sod vicious acts 
cancel each other in their coniequcn* 
ces. the balance of each cycle or life 
being a higher evolution or a lower 
involuiion. By some cyclic law, each 
life cones periodically to the tennina* 
tion called death, either by interrul or 
by external causes. 7 he spark leaves 
one body only to occupy another. 
According to its state, resulting from 
the balanced sum-total of its virtues or 
vices, it takes pocs^ion of a second 
body exactly proportional to that state, 
liie resoit is that each socceeding life 
begms with an exact renilunt of the 
virtue or vice of the previous life; 
higher or lower as the case may be. 
And thus, virtue mechanically has its 
own reward and vice its own punish¬ 
ment. Each new life starts in Ibst 
stage of elevation or depretaion in 
which the last resulted; and thus 
started with an heritage from the past, 
each soul is left to make the best of its 
present sute, and so to achieve further 
progress or the contrary as the free 


will may decide. This Is the meaning 
of the law of Karma—which ia a 
quasi-mechanical system of coniequen- 
ces as accurate in its working as the 
laws of dynamics ; and re-incamatioa 
is the means by which Karma works 
itself out. 

O^eetions against Karma. 
—We 6nd that although the re-birth 
theory seems to explain certain ^f- 
fereoces in eotinatal fortune, it fa^ 
altogether to explain the fluctuations 
of fortune during life. But more than 
this : the iMn-continuity of conscious* 
ness through the series of lives 
deprives reward and punishment of 
their moral significance. 

A CASf IN FOINT. 

“ To enforce this point, let us take a 
supposed case which et*ery one will 
allow true to life. X is bom under the 
most favourable conditions, morally, 
mentally and drcumstanttally. He 
lives up to a high standard of virtue. 
You would say that Karma bad fixed 
this eonnsial condicion out of the 
results of former lives: and that the 
life of virtue which follows ought to 
confirm the well-being of that man. 
Yet in middle age ne accidentally 
cripples himself, or contracts cancer, 
ana passes years in scute suffering, to 
die St last in the greatest misery. 
How does the Theoaophist explain 
such a case 1 We can tnink of three 
expedients:— 

“Either {il The Karma settlement at 
birth was ^usive—his punishment 
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the soul keeps wandering and may have innumerable 
different forms until it is absorbed in God ; that it 
was God in the beginning and will be God in the end. 


«ai napeodcd for fortV'fiTO Tear*, sad 
th«D wss unexpectedly visited upon 
him. For bslfbis life be hss enjoyed 
sll the pled^ of posiessine s good 
belSDce of virtue sod rewara for his 
past career, sod is now disappointed 
to find that after all bis true hanaic 
redeenitig hid been postponed. . . . 

*'Tbe first explanadcQ is the only 
feasible one from the Tbeost^bic point 
of view. Yet see what it involvea. 
It means that Kami baAes our 
calculatiooe-plays us tricks, and 
cresMS delusions as to our state m tbe 
scale of mortl bang. Tbe wretch of 
the slums who is supposed to be po* 
nished for his past career may after aJl 
be only passing through a short pur* 

S tory to emerge ia later life as a 
ing high in tbe grade of merit. Tbe 
brilluot early career which is supposed 
to be the reward and seal of a virtuous 
past may after all be only a spell of 
delusive well-being lasttag till the 
karmic retributioo bursts out like a 
storm after a half a Ufe-dme's delay. 
If Karma ia to aflbrd an intelligible 
sxplanatioo of our states of life it must 
work with msihemstlcal regularity in a 
way which enables us to infer the 
karmic state of the individual from his 
condition of well-being or iU.baing. 
Ad erratic fluctuation of good and bi^ 
fortune, soeb aa ia so common in life, 
simply throws such calculations to the 
winds. If there is so ascertained 
uniform relation between the actual 
distribution of well-being and ill-being 
and the actual merits and demerita of 
the individual, then Karma fails to 
stand the test aa a detailed exptanarion 
of life. 

SBCOND OBJCCTIOM. 

“But it is not only in a negative 
manner that Karma fails. A still 
mster foilure is yet to be considered. 
Even suppose that the first difficulty 
were met, and Karma were able to 
explain the actual fluctuations of life, 
is terms of reward and punishment, 

H sdll manages to deprive reward and 
punishment of their proper meaning 


and value. In order to see why this 
is so we shall have to go somewhat 
afaeld. 

TBE KBVELATtOKS 07 VOG. 

‘‘ It must be acknowl^ed by tbe 
Theosopbiits that ordinary people 
possess not the alightest consciousness 
of their former existences. Some oi 
them claim that by the practice of 
Yojg or some other peculiar exercise 
inmvidusls can arrive at some con* 
scions memory of their past career and 
identity in previoot lives. 

KAJUSA WtTKOtrr YOO- 

“ Now. whatever one may think of 
the efflcai^ of Yog to revive the 
memory of previous lives, this much 
is certain— it retires a trt- 
mtndous horst-pvwtr of Yog to get 
even the first gUtnmtrings of fire- 
existence at all. And it is certain 
that the overwhelming Mk of hu¬ 
manity have never practised Yog 
and never will practise it; and 
that in consequence the human 
race on the wh^e has been, and is, 
and will remain absolutely devoid 
of consciousness of any previous 
existences at all. And moreover, 
tbQ' will continue aa in the past 
to laugh at those who claim to have 
attained the privilege consequent on 
Yog; and refuse to believe that any 
one docs become conscious of past 
lives at all. It is useless to say that 
everybody ought to practise Yog. 
You may preach Yog till you get blue 
in the face and Ml down la a fit, and 
it wilt have no practical e^ct at all 
on tbe overwhelming mass of tbe 
human race. 

“ Therefore as a practical fact, 
supposing that vre have had a series 
of past lives before this one, they 
are at least an entire blank to us; 
and as far as consciousness is con¬ 
cerned, thc>'are just as if they bad 
never been. I may have been Julius 
Caesar—Good 1 But in my present 
Mate of consciousness Julius Caesar 
is just simply not me, but some one 
else altogether. He is just as much 
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No one, having a clear insight in the Avesta, can 
compare it with the Vedas without perceiving 


another man as Lord Curxon is 
another man—the only difference 
being that Caesar is a figure in 
ancient history, and Lord Curzon is 
a contemporary. Opinion may be 
divided as to the virtues of Lord 
Curxoo’s administration of India. 
Some may think his Karma ought 
to issue in punishment; others may 
think it ought to issue in reward. 
But reward or punishment, it is all 
the same. I cannot feel the least 
claim to be rewarded for Ixird 
Curzon's administration, and should 
think it grossly unfair if I were 
punished for it. The man who does 
the deed ought to take the conse¬ 
quences, not me. But Julius Caesar, 
who you say I formerly was, is to 
me just as much another man as is 
Lord Curxon; and as I should feel 
it gratuitous to reward me for Julius 
Csesar’s ^ood deeds, it would be to 
me the height of injustice to punish 
me for his misdeeds. 

LIMITS OP RBSPON8IBILITY. 

“The Tfacosophist will reply that, 
if Julius Caesar was really myself, 
then his deeds were really my deeds: 
and in punishing me for them, 
Karma is only punishii^ the person 
who committed them, ‘discommon 
sense utterly repudiates. Morally 
speaking, a man’s personality doM 
not transcend his consciousness; 
and it is the continuity* and unity 
of a man's consciousness which 
measures his moral responsibility. 
Suppose that I spent a week in 
delirium, and in that condition com¬ 
mitted some crime. In that state 1 
was still the same being, body and 
soul. But the continuity and unity 
of my consciousness was interrup¬ 
ted ; and for all moral purposes I 
was, during that spell of disorder, 
another being. To punish me while 
myself, for something done while I 
was not myself, Is no longer punish¬ 
ment in its moral sense. It is 
essential that the deed and punish¬ 
ment shall belong to the same 
conscioiu being. The Ego which 
is conscious of having gone against 


my better nature and the dictates of 
my conscience, is alone the Bgo 
responsible for the punishment. 
The mere identity of su^tance goes 
for nothiog 1—the present living 
Bgo-—is the only Ego which I can 
call my own ; and I repudiate as not 
mine all those acts which you 
Theosophists tell me were done by 
me in a previous life. 1 say those 
lives were other's lix/es and are not 
iny life, in any psychological sense 
of the word. I consider it equally 
unjust that I should be bom crippled 
as a punishment for past acts apart 
from my present conscious life, as 
it would be unjust to punish me for 
acts perfomied by* a totally different 
being. Call it a matter of physical 
consequence that the harm done in 
another life should induce on me 
penalties in this present life; and I 
agree. But I refuse to call it "pu¬ 
nishment," because I—the only Bgo 
which 1 acknowledge as mine—did 
not do those deeiu. Why then 
should I suffer for them ? 

"Thus it is that the theory of 
Karma—when viewed in the light of 
the fact that life is separated from 
life by a blank of consciousness— 
deprives punishment and reward of 
its moral significance. It is repug¬ 
nant to reason and common sense to 
transfer merit and demerit from one 
life to another, unless those lives 
have betiveen them a full continuity 
and unity of consciousness. In 
short, Theosophy, in admitting (as it 
is forttd to admit) that the ‘ indivi¬ 
dual ' but not the Person survives 
through the series, places a gulf of 
utter unconsciousness between the 
deed and its punishment, and visits a 
punitive penalty on one w’ho cannot 
acknowledge responsibility for the 
act which is being punished, Call it 
‘ cruel fatality ' if you will. But 
Justice, in any moraisense, it is not. 

" We assume, in short, that the 
law of Karma in its moral sense 
does not apply to animals; that 
animaltare not endowed withrea^, 
free will and moral responsibility ; 
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intrinsic differences between them. It is impossible to» 
find that agreement of idea which could allow one to 


that coitse()uently, although their 
ilUbeing and well-being is worked 
out by Taws of cauaaliQ*. the absence 
of nsoral personality- and responsi¬ 
bility’ prevents their sufferino from 
bearing the character of a 
itunt for sin. 

tn our candid opinion, when once 
Karma and reincarnation are as¬ 
sumed at all, there docs not seem 
to be any physical reason why it 
should stop at the line between man 
and beast. If souls in bodies are 
like young men in lodgings, and if 
they periodically get notice to quit 
one set of apartments, and orders to 
go into others—better or worse 
apartments—why- should any line be 
draam ? The soul which can shift 
out of Bonaparte's body and take up 
its abode in a London guttersnipe’s 
body, might just as well And its 
assignment in the body of a Bengal 
tiger.orofacobra.asnot. Nor,when 
%\*e pass to the punitive part of the 
question, do we see whv the same 
mi^t not take place. If becoming 
an animal-beast is a greater degra- 
dotion and ^nisftnient than be¬ 
coming a human-beast—then all 
needed is to find a man wicked 
enough to need such a degradation ; 
and then re-birth in an animal form 
seems the most natural thing in the 
world. In fact we read recently- 
that the Hindus, who do belie\'e in 
animal transmigration, claim there¬ 
by to be more logical than the com¬ 
promising and eckwtic Theosophists, 
who take just as much of the doc¬ 
trine as is attractive to them, and 
mutilate it by r^ectiog that portion 
which displeases their tastes. 

“There is however one argument 
against animal transmigrution which 
could be urged with force—at least 
by those who believe that there is 
an essential difference between the 
respecth'e natures of man and beast. 
The class of Theosophists wc refer 
to are those who, like Mr. Beaman, 
believe that man is endowed with 
reason and free will and capable of 


moral conduct and moral develop¬ 
ment ; whereas the beast is a crea¬ 
ture of irrational and spontaneous 
instinct, incapable of immorality 
just as it is incapable of morality, 
if a wicked human being were 
punished, according to Karma, by- 
being located in creation as a beast, 
he would not only become incapable 
of over rising from that state, but 
would stand in no need of rising 
from it. His animal condition 
would not be a punishment to him ; 
it would simply be a release from 
the responsibilities which he had 
been under as a man. He w-outd 
become an untrammelled creature 
of instinct and impulse, “ free as 
the air," with no ten command¬ 
ments and no duQ- of controlling 
tvild passions. Those who appre¬ 
ciate the joys and nobility of a 
spiritual and responsible existence 
would certainly regard it as a 
deprivation to be lowered to the 
status of a brute beast—but these 
are just the people who ne\'cr would 
come to that degraded condition. 
On the other hand, the immoral man, 
who cares everything for wallowing 
and nothing for spiritual aspirations, 
would think it rather a relief to drop 
down into some hoggish condition— 
with present enjoyment his only 
aim, and no fear of punishment for 
sin. So that animal transmigration, 
if regarded as a punishment, >^‘Ould 
(it soems to us) defeat its own end 
—seeing that it would fall as a 
penalty only on those who would 
rather regsuti it as a relief. Whe¬ 
ther those 'Hteosophists who regcct 
animal transmigration arc moved 
by this line of a/^ment or not we 
cannot say. But certainly, if the 
essential difference between man 
and beast is admitted, and the 
n'olutionary* and punitive purpose 
of Karma is maintained, then 
animal-transmigration seems to be 
inconsistent with the system, and 
would naturally be repudiated." 
(Hull.) 
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look upon them as parallel systems echoing each 
other's views. In this connection it is very interest¬ 
ing to enumerate some of the main points noticed by 
Harlez.^ 

Ahura is clearly and frequently represented in the 
Avesta as the Supreme Creator of all beings in the 
Universe ; whereas Varuna is represented in the 
Vedas merely as arranging and suppor-ting them. 
Varuna, like the other gods, Indra, Soma, Agni, is 
said to have stretched the earth, raised the heaven 
and supported the tvco worlds. He is identified with 
Agni, the god of fire. The Yazata Atar is not iden¬ 
tified with Ahura but is His creature. 

Varuna has equals. The Adityas are not his crea¬ 
tures; whereas the Amesha-Spentas of the Avesta are 
the workers under Ahura who is their Creator and 
their supreme Master. The words aditi and ^ditya 
are entirely unknown to the Avesta. The notions 
they convey are exclusively Indian. On the other 
hand, the expression Amesha-Spenta is quite foreign 
to the Veda. The Adityas were originally three in 
number : Varuna, Mithra and Aryaman. Later on 
the number grew to seven. But the number of the 
Amesha-Spentas in the Avesta was from the very 
beginning seven. The Adityas represent only some 
natural phenomena ; but the Amesha-Spentas denote 
for the greater part abstract ideas. 

The moral teaching of the Avesta is of an incom¬ 
parably elevated character. It is in vain to look in 


I C. Harlez, “ Det Origines du ZorMtiri«in«.'* 
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the Veda for the triple formula of the Avestan 
ethics : humata, hOkhta, hvarshta. The Veda has no 
exact equivalent of “ humata.” It has only the 
cogeneric sumati, which does not express the idea of 
internal action in man like the Avestan word humata. 
Hushyaothna or hvarshta is without an analogue. 
No doubt, the bulk of the Veda is enormous, “andin 
the richness of its very numerous sections and sub¬ 
sections it surpasses Avesta amid a thousand forms of 
beauty and exactness, while the Iranians lead the 
Indians and in fact all ancient folk beside them in 
the elevation of their moral and religious tone. ...” * 

The indisputable proof of the great superiority o^ 
Zarathushtrianism is the tremendous and irresistible 
influence it has exercised over other religious systems 
The Hebrew religion in ancient times and Moham- 
madanism at a much later period could not but be 
impressed and overawed by its rich and attractive 
doctrines. They both copied these wherever they 
could do so. 

Of the influence of Zarathushtrianism on Moham- 
madanism we have already spoken in the third 
chapter. Not less indebted to the teachings of 
Zarathushtra was the Hebrew religion for its whole¬ 
some developments. In proof of this statement we 
would cite a few passages from well-known modem 
works giving us the valuable results of the compara¬ 
tive study of learned men in Europe : “ From of old 
Israel was a receptive nation. . . . The Old Testa- 


I L. H. Mills, " Zanibushtra and ihe Greeks,” p.4. 
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ment religion, unlike Islam, but like Christianity, is a 
religion of historical development. To a certain 
extent the authorities of the Jewish Church were not 
unwilling that their religion should be influenced 
from without. A precedent had been already set by 
oneof thepre-Exilic Hexateuchal writers. .. . Persian 
influence upon Jewish belief was, I admit, most real, 
and it evidently increased as time went on (read the 
Apocalypse from this point of view, not to mention 
the Talmudic literature) . . . Whether the Satan- 
belief in Job, or even in Chronicles, is materially 
affected by Iranian doctrine, is a matter for argument. 
But who can fail to see that the Satan of the Book 
of Revelation is the fellow of Ahriman? Later Jews 
even adopted the name Ahriman, in the corrupt form 
of Armllos (see Isaiah, ii. 218) ... . And whether 
or no Lagarde’s particular explanation of Purim be 
correct, it is very probable that the festival has really 
a Persian origin (Encycl. Brit, art. ‘Esther’). 
Several other traces of direct or indirect Persian 
influence will be pointed out later. On these ques¬ 
tions compare, besides, the commentators on the 
Avesta, Spiegel, ‘ Eranische Alterthumskunde,’ Bd. 
II-(i 873); Darmesteter, ‘Ormazd et Ahriman’ (1877); 
Kuenen, ‘Religion of Israel,’ II. 156, III. 32-34; 
Eworld, ‘Old and New Testament Theology,’ pp. 
"2-78; Gratz, ‘Gesch. der Juden,’ II. 2, pp. 409-419; 
Goldziher, ‘Hebrew Mythology.’ pp. 326-329; Kohut, 
‘The Zend-Avesta and Gen. I-Xl.' Jewish Quar¬ 
terly Review, April 1890 (Kohuc’s articles are learned 
but somewhat uncritical), . .. . ; Fuller, ‘ On Angel- 
ology,’ etc.. .. ; C. de Harlez, Proc. of Soc. of Bibl. 
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Archaeology, ix. 368; Cheyne, ‘Job and Solomon,^ 
pp. 79, 80; Lagarde, ‘ Purim,' etc. (1887). 

'* But that Babylon and Persia may have deeply 
influenced the Jewish doctrine of the things after 
death, will be admitted by those who agree with the 

results of my Sixth Lecture (Part I.). A more 

powerful influence than the Babylonian was required 
to develop with certainty the doctrine of future 
retribution from the original Jewish germs.... Did 
the Persian religion, which from the Second Isaiah 
onwards so greatly interested the Jews, include a 
belief in retribution after death, and of what nature 
was this belief, if it existed ? The question as to the 
relation of Iranian to Babylonian beliefs does not 
concern us now. For centuries before the period o^ 
the Psalter, Iranian religion had its own independent 
development, and its doctrine of the ‘last things,’ as 
you wnll probably agree, is peculiarly its own. A 
knowledge of this great religion is necessary to the 
full equipment of an Old Testament scholar, and this 
can only be gained from a study of the Zoroastrian 
Scriptures. rHow strange it is that these should have 
been so long neglected among ourselves ! And now 
let me take up again a statement made at the end of 
Lecture VI. Part I. to the effect that the Psalms may 
present affinities to the most spiritual part of Zoroas¬ 
trianism. I meant that if Mazdeism, or the Zoroas¬ 
trian religion, is in any high degree a spiritual one, 
the higher teachers of Israel must have felt an 
instinctive attraction towards its spiritual elements. 

. .. But to us at any rate theGithAs are a repertory 
of those spiritual elements in Mazdeism, by which 
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'this religion must have specially attracted [the psal¬ 
mists. So lofty and so pure is their spirit, and, in 
contrast to the Vedic hymns, so antimythological is 
their tendency, that at first one can hardly believe 
that they are ancient, and yet the fall in the tone of 
the later Avesta makes it still more difficult to believe 
that they are modern. The G&thas are ‘ the utter¬ 
ances of Zarathushtra in presence of the assembled 
Church,’ and naturally represent a high type of 
religion ; .. . . 

“ But upon the whole the ethical standard of the 
Avesta is not inferior to that of the Jewish Law and 
of Psalms like XV. XXIV. i-6, CXII. ; its regard for 
the poor is specially remarkable, and must have 
commended it to the best Jewish teachers, even 
though they may sometimes have sadly asked why 
such noble principles were so imperfectly carried out 
in the policy of their Persian Governors. 

“ Still greater interest will be excited by Zara- 
thushtra’s profound conception of the rewards of 
righteousness. It is with some hesitation that I 
quote isolated expressions from the Gftthfts, and 
urgently recommend the student to give a continuous 
perusal to these psalms. I am confident that he will 
then see that I have not imported into Zarathushtra’s 
words more than they really mean. There can be 
but one opinion among those who have thus perused 
the Gathfis, that, in the midst of a world almost 
wholly given up to a gross material eschatology, 
this ancient Iranian prophet declared the true rewards 
and punishments to be spiritual. This teaching is 
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based on a distinction, which to the Jews came much • 
later, between the material or bodily life and the 
mental or spiritual, the latter of which connects us 
with ‘ those veritably real (eternal) worlds where 
dwells Ahura.’ This distinction did not pass away 
with Zarathushtra ; it pervades the Avesta. 

“But can a religion designed, like Zoroastrianism, 
for all degrees of moral culture be indifferent to the 
imperfection of the temporal recompenses of good 
and evil ? By no means. This many-sided religion 
expressly prophesies a readjustment of circumstances 
to character, but it views this readjustment not 
primarily as a compensation of individuals, but as a 
consequence of that triumph of Ahura which all the 

powers of evil cannot avert.He was content 

with the assured prospect of Ahura’s triumph and to 
him it is owing that, unlike the Babylonian Religion, 
that of Iran opened immortality to poor as well as 
rich, on the sole condition of their fighting manfully 
against evil and the Evil One. And if you ask what 
‘mortality’ means to the prophet, it is not merely 
deathlessness .... but the perfection of its com¬ 
panion blessing ‘welfare’; in other words, it is 
complete happiness of body and soul begun in this 
life and continued in an exalted degree in the next. 
.... But in Iran, when AmeretAt had been opened 
to the peasant as well as to the prince, the retention 
or revival of Gaokerena must have been a real 
hindrance to spiritual religion. Still, we must not let 
this blind us to the moral value of the Persian doc¬ 
trine of the Resurrection. The Bundahis is thorough¬ 
ly Zorastrian in spirit when it states, in a remarkable 
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.descriptive chapter (XXX.) that the wicked shall be 
raised as well as the righteous. 

‘‘And now let me ask, can the Jewish Church have 
been uninfluenced by this profound doctrine which 
came to it from a religion so congenial in some res¬ 
pects to its ovm ? If Babylon stimulated to reflection 
must not Persia have suggested or confirmed the only 
adequate solution of the problems of life? If 
Talmudic eschatology borrowed something from the 
less noble parts of the Persian Religion, must not the 
Psalmists, with their fine spiritual tact, have wel¬ 
comed the help of its nobler teachings ? Yes surely- 
Had it not come into contact with Zorastrianism 
Israel would, historically speaking, have struggled in 
vain to satisfy its religious aspirations. . . 

“ If any of the Persian names of their angels or 
devils had been discovered in the Old Testament, the 
question would at once have been settled ; but there 
is only one really Persian name of one of these evil 
spirits attached to Ahriman, which actually has found 
its way into the Old Testament in the apocryphal 
book of Tobit, iii. 8, namely, Asmodeus, which is the 
Persian Aeshma daeva, the demon of anger and 
wrath This name could have been borrowed from 
a Persian source only, and proves therefore the exis¬ 
tence of a real historical intercourse between Jews 
and Persians at the time when the book of Tobit was 
written. We look in vain for any other Persian 
name of a good or an evil spirit in the genuine books 

t T. K. Cheyne..M. A.,D.D..Onel and Religious CoDteau of the Psalter," 
Professor of the interpretation of holy pp. 367, 370, 38 t, aSt, 390'40( and 
Scripture, Canon of Rochester, “Origin 433. 
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of the Old Testament, though there is no doubt * 
great similarity between the angels and archangels of 
the Old Testament and the Anishaspends of the 
Avesta, as has been shown by Dr. Kohut in his very 
learned essay on this subject." * 

“ If the history of human thought is of any impor¬ 
tance, the Avesta claims a very prominent position in 
that history. It not only affords one of the oldest 
monuments of Aryan speculation ; but in view of its 
enormous influence upon later Jewish and Christian 
theology, it must justly claim a decisive place in the 
development of religion and so even in the moulding 
and destiny of the human soul. We have the greatest 
reason to believe that the entire change of the free- 
thinking Sadduceeism to that orthodoxy which now 
underlies the Catholic creed was due to Parsism, 
which moulded Judaism under the modified name of 
Pharisaism. So far as I can see, no thorough exami¬ 
nation of the Jewish theology can be completed 
without a thorough knowledge of the Avesta in its 
general complexion and in many of its particular 
statements."* 

“ The Avesta in no sense depends upon the Jewish 
Oreeks. On the contrary, it was Philo who was in 
debt to it. He drank in His Iranian lore from the 
pages of his exilic Bible, or from the Bibie-books 
which were then as yet detached, and which not only 
recorded Iranian edicts by Persian kings, but were 
themselves half made up of Jewish-Persian history. 
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. Surely, it is singular that so many of us.who ‘search 
the Scriptures ’ should be unwilling to see the first 
facts which stare at us from its lines. The Religion 
of those Persians, which saved our own from an 
absorption (in the Babylonian), is portrayed in full 
and brilliant colours in the Books of the Avesta. . . . 

" Before the Exile the Jewish creed was very dim 
indeed as to Resurrection, Immortality, forensic 
Judgment, and all we hold most dear. The people 
of Ragha, whose name tbe Alexandrians knew so well 
froin their Tobias, or from its sources, lived and died 
under the strong personal influence of these beliefs, 
with other elements beside them so searching that 
we can scarcely trust our eyesight as we read. Even 
the harsher features are recalled j the very Demon 
of the G&thas figured in the tales of Philo's youth. 

“And these facts no serious expert will dispute- 
It is a case of simple record. The Irano-vedic lore 
developed in Iran the first definite form of our own 
ideas as to the future state, according to the obvious 
date in the case. There are more traces of the doc¬ 
trines named above, with Heaven and Hell, as 
Orthodox Christians hold to them, in the texts of the 
Avesta, than in all the Pre-exilic Books." * 

It has been said, and said most truly and justly by the 
Avestan sage, that the law of Zaratbushtra is as high 
above all other laws in greatness, goodness and fair¬ 
ness as the great tree is above the small plants which 
it overshadows or as heaven is above the earth it. 
encompasses around.^ 

1 Ur. L. H. Mill*. ' a Veod v. * 4 ^ 30(1 <5. 

»ad Greekk,'’ pp. ao; and aott 
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Is t]iere anything in this religion which should pall 
upon the taste of the healthier and loftier tninds ? In 
order to be acceptable, does it require to be cleared of 
the external forms of worship and the scrupulous 
material purity which it enjoins ? 

No doubt, our religion is in the main interior. 
Our outward form of devotion is Only symbolical of 
the inward belief. Our ceremony is only the shell to 
the kernel. And it amounts to nothing unless our 
heart-life goes into it. Hand-washing forms a part of 
our ceremonies- It is good to wash the hands or the 
mouth. But washing the hands three times up to the 
elbows or rubbing the hand with the palm of the 
other without moral purification is no more than 
hypocritical ablution. Those who put their entire 
trust in the external conformities, as though they 
are an end in themselves, ate in danger of substitut¬ 
ing the observances for that life of spiritual purity 
for which they are designed to give strength. Such 
a danger could not, however, be an objection to the 
reasonable performance of the devotional duties. 
There is nothing in the world that may not be easily 
perverted, abused and made dangerous. Evil is 
perverted good. Extravagance is generosity car¬ 
ried to e.vcess. Revenge is a sense of justice which 
does not put restraint upon itself. 

Then it should be noted that such bodily purity as 
our religion commands, generally kindles feelings of 
moral elevation ; and argues a high degree of moral 
sense in its observers. All nations, as they advance 
in civilization and refinement of manners, pay an in¬ 
creased attention to the purity of person. Such 
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• physical calamities as plagues and pestilences have 
abundantly proved to us the necessity of the strict 
injunctions of our religion with regard to the purity 
of the body and the preservation of fire, water, the 
earth, the air, the elements which aflfect our well¬ 
being at every turn of our life, which build up or 
destroy us according as we relate ourselves to them. 
Tf we are willing to study them, to find their natures 
and treat them in conformity with their natures, then 
they are our serv’ants and we live by them. But if 
we disregard their natures and go against their pro¬ 
cesses, they disregard us in return and destroy us. 
They are then not life, but death to us. 

Thus little is demanded of man by the Avesta except 
what we still hold to be necessary for a civilized 
society. It teaches man to rule himself on the 
principle of this world ; it teaches him to become a 
natural man ; to satisfy not merely the desires of the 
mind but also of the body. The virtues it enjoins 
upon him are not solitary and abstract virtues but 
such as are necessary to train and equip him for that 
social human state which is his proper condition 
in this world, to give him all the opportunities 
and conditions of the best and fullest life he is 
capable of. It puts no undue restraints upon 
man’s libeity. Zarathushtra's method was no; that 
of a dogmatic, saying: Hear and believe whatever 

I tell you.” In Yasna XXX. 2, he says : Listen 

you all to me, meditate and ponder upon my 
doctrines with the better mind and then decide each 
man individually for himself.” But the liberty is not 
to be free of all restraints. The Avesta forbids man 
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to disobey the Matha-Spenta and the Law (Dafina) ' 
revealed through it; it forbids to break the inward 
law of conscience ; it forbids to abandon human and 
household duties, to abandon all social and religious 
obligations. Thus then it is impossible that such a 
religion could ever become an obstacle to the 
advance of our social and political well-being. It is 
impossible that humble and earnest minds should 
derive anything from its principles of righteousness 
save those countless blessings which dwell in them. 

It is impossible that our educated and re¬ 
fined men, our splendid young Parsis should find 
in it anything unworthy of their regard and attention. 

Some of the followers of Aristotle after the inven¬ 
tion of the telescope refused to look through that 
instrument lest what they saw would overthrow the 
teachings of their great philosopher. But the 
followers of Zarathnshtra should entertain no such 
fear. They need not be afraid of the progress of 
science. Scientific researches and dicoveries will 
never be found in collision with the everlasting 
principles and laws of their religion. 

Nor should the faithful be afraid of those in their 
community who turn away from it entirely or from its 
central doctrines with irreverence, coldness and con¬ 
tempt and try to undermine the institutions connec¬ 
ted wth it. Truth has ever survived and has always 
prospered. The Zarathushtrian religion has passed 
through many dangers and many disasters. It never 
succumbed in the darkest time and in the most tre¬ 
mendous catastrophes. It emerged successfully from 
the severe conflict with the Kavis, the Karapans, the 
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• Usigs and others who were its deterniined opponents 
from the first. It has survived the most desperate 
assaults from within by MAni and Mazdak and from 
without by the Greeks and the Mohammadans, In 
our own times it shows many signs of interest and of 
great influence on the human mind. Numerous 
treatises have been written and many theories have 
been advanced about it by the learned men of Asia, 
Europe, and America. This is an indication of its 
destined permanence- This is an indication too that it 
will stand in spite of all the evil designs and rfiforts 
of its slanderers and assailants. 

Such is the religion represented in the immortal 
liook— the Avcsta.Let us love the Book in which pages 
after pages are taken up with alleviations, pacifications 
and condolences. Let us love the Book in which laws 
and all the principles that lie below them, are only such 
as could be greatly helpful to produce and purify, to 
steady and strengthen the love of God, the love of 
fellow-man, the love of country, the love of family. 
Let us love them and live in them. Let us give them 
our willing submission; and in submission to them 
live the domestic, the patriotic, the philanthropic, 
the religious life, the complete life which the Avestan 
saint asked for his offspring when he prayed : “Give 
me,... an offspring, wakeful, helpful and supporting, 
virtuous and intelligent, ruling and presiding over 
meetings and assemblies, possessing power and influ¬ 
ence, ... delivering men from misery and pain, 
as strong and brave as a hero,—an offspring that may 
promote my family, my clan, my tribe, my country 
and its religion.”^ 


I Ys. Ixit 5, 
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“ In thit *ge when E*stern Science and Literature, as predicted by the 
sreat German philosopher Schopenhauer in his ecstacy or admiration for 
the Upanishads. hate already produced a wonderful influence o\'cr Western 
thourfu, a highly instructive nml impartial work on Zarathnshtra and 
his refigjon from the pen of a learned Parsi /riest is twdcnbtedly 
fraught with im^rtonce of no mean order. Compnmtive studies of 
reltgi^. philosophy, literature and philologj- arc now the order of the day. 
In this regard the wort he/ore us- possesses a gootl deal of irffractions in 
many xrays. The stj lc is simple and .'igrcejibic; tcehniciil exixvKxions h.ivc 
been sought to be carefully nvoideJ. The autiior inhlrvssi's not only his 
own eo^ligionists, hut the Avestii Scholars as well: they will find in 
this book many things of gn-at interest to them. 

••Though professing to be only a review and summary of the Avesta 
researches carried on in recent t'lmts, a great deal of original and new 
tnatter occurs nearly on every page, derived from the .'tuthor’s deep know, 
ledge of the Aveata Scriptures. 1 entirely agree with all that the author 
has to advance on behalf of his ancient belief oikI earnestly hope that the 
Parsi Community of Bombay will appreciate the work in thr same 
manner as it is valued by the Avesta Scholars on the continent and in- 
America.'*- Dr. A. Puhrer, Ph. D. 


‘«Thc work, which I was permitted to read in manuscript, furnishes on 
excellent survey of all the questions and problems relating to the Avesta. 
It has been written in the first instance for the bcncHt of the author's 
c<y-reiigionists and will no doubt do an immense deal of goenl urnongst 
them by the way of enlightenment and cncoiiragcmriit. In Chapter I, 
which deals with the geographical details of the Avesta. the author insists 
upon the Eastdraniao or^in of the Zarathustrian documents. He places 
htiHMtlf thereby in opposiHon to various European Stwants : bill accord- 
ing to my own opinion at least, he is perfectly right. In Chapter 11 , he 
asserts the home of Zarathushtra to have t^n in Eastern Iran; he places 
also his age further back than West and Jackson have already done. 

1 agree wiui him herein os welt, although not all the arguments advanced 
by the author seem to have the same weight. Chapter III., 

contains a short summary of the Iranian history and a short 

rev'iew of the contents of the Avesta records. Quite a new and 

original idea furnishes Chapter JV. Here the author treats of the 

religion of the Avesta and endeavours to prove that it is purely monotheis¬ 
tic. Angra Mainyu does not signify a superhuman being at all—and in 
this thesis lies the chief point of argument—but the desire inborn in man 
himself to do bad actions, the bad desire or the bad mind which battles 
against Spenta Mainj-u the good and pious mind. It is evident that this 
vtrv. if further proved is destined to throw a new light upon the nature 
of Zarathustrian r«/ig»o«. In Chapter V., the author treats of the Ethics of 
the Avesta. of the duties which man has to perform towards God, towards 
his feltow-mea as well as towards himself in training up body and soul. 

“That the author speaks with great warmth and enthusiasm of the 
Zarathustrian doctrine and its founder, may not be considered as some¬ 
thing strange on the part of a Parsi priest bj' any one standing outside the 

E e of the author's belief; However, this enthusiasm is certainty not 
ifieiaUy made up,but springs from the innermost subjective convie- 
V. and fs therefore of beneficial influence."—Dr. W. Geiger. 

vct Centm ve^ S tU m , 
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